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PREFACE 


The chapters in this volume stem primarily from "Ihe Future(s) of Post-Socialism" 
symposium held at Stony Brook University, April 17-18, 2015. The event was 
organized by the Stony Brook University Post-Socialism Research Institute, with 
support from the Humanities Institute of Stony Brook and the Departments of 
European Languages, History, Cultural Analysis and Theory, and also from the 
College of Arts and Sciences, under then-dean Nancy Squires, the Office of the 
Provost, Stony Brook University, and the SUNY Russia Programs Network. Two 
presentations given at the symposium, those of Zsuzsa Gille (“What Is the Post' 
in Postsocialism?") and Georgyj Kasianov (“Total Recall: Identity Building and 
Politics of Memory in Ukraine at the Turn of the Millennium"), do not appear 
in the volume. Two chapters in the volume, those of Blagojević and Timotijević 


and of Potkonjak and Škrbić Alempijević, were not presented at the symposium, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The "Radiant Future" of Spatial 
and Temporal Dis/Orientations 


Dijana Jelača and Danijela Lugarić 


THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF (POST)SOCIALISM 


The future, as a vector of spatial and temporal orientation, by its very nature per- 
petually evades our full grasp. At the same time, it remains a key focus on the 
epistemological horizon of our intellectual endeavors. In The Future as Cultural 
Fact, Arjun Appadurai calls for laying "the foundations of an anthropology of the 
future [...] that can assist in the victory of a politics of possibility over a politics 
of probability" (2013: 3). The volume at hand answers one such call. It is invested 
in illuminating the unfinished business of (post)socialism through various disci- 
plinary and transdisciplinary approaches that seek to illuminate the (post)socialist 
future as a cultural and social fact. The analyses of various cultural forms and prac- 
tices put forth in this volume illustrate the conceptual complexities of the formerly 
socialist cultural space(s) of Eastern Europe, and by doing so, question the tele- 
ology of linear transitional narratives, and of the assumptions about postsocialist 
linear progress. By focusing on the “unfinished business of (post)socialism,” we 
aim to reflect a sense that, when it comes to socialism and its temporal successor, 
postsocialism, things operate more as continued interruptions of a perpetually 
liminal state rather than as neat endings and new beginnings. If socialism did not 
end as abruptly as is sometimes perceived, what remnants of it linger today and 
will continue to linger in the future? Moreover, if postsocialism is an umbrella term 
for the uncertain times of various transitions that followed in socialism's wake, 
how might the "post" be rendered complicated by the notion that the unfinished 


business of socialism continues to influence the trajectory of the future? This is 
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why we adopt (post)socialism, as a visual, orthographic reflection of said unfinished 
business, as well as of the fact that "post" often implies too linear an approach to 
time, space, meaning, and history. In this introduction, we discuss postsocialism 
as a three-pronged process: as an unfinished business of perpetual liminality, as 
radiant future, and as circuits of intimacies. 

As always, it is important to distinguish between socialism and com- 
munism, which are sometimes used almost interchangeably in scholarly writings. 
For example, in their influential volume Post-Communist Nostalgia (2010), Maria 
Todorova and Zsuzsa Gille almost exclusively use the term postcommunism as a 
signifier for something that, culturally and historically, could also be deemed post- 
socialism: thereby, an interchangeability between the two is reiterated. However, 
in our understanding, there are significant differences between the cultural and 
political logic implied by these two terms. As Tatjana Jukić has argued, the political 
project of communism, in contrast to that of socialism, “[F]orms itself around the 
logic and dynamics of promise: communism promises classless society that will 
appear when true communism is achieved, and it unfolds itself during the phan- 
tom-like time of promise, not during the time of an actual historical realisation. 
Thelogic and the dynamic of this time are messianic and not historical" (2011: 50). 

In that respect, communism is premised on the future and stems from the 
future "which is forever suspended in the spectral time of promising" (Jukić 2013: 
152). In 1961, during the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party, 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev promised that “the current generation of Soviet 
people will live under communism," inadvertently confirming that communism was 
still not, at that point in time, a lived practice. Rather, it was, and still is, based on 
the elusive illocutionary act of promise about the future. In Marxist theory, com- 
munism is the desired final stage of socialist revolution and the ensuing socialist 
state—the future of (what comes after) socialism, as it were. Therefore, socialism, 
rather than communism, was a lived experience for many decades in various coun- 
tries in the world. In most general terms, we understand socialism to be a social, 
political, and economic system that includes governmental control over the means 
of production in the first instance, as well as a top-down management and distri- 
bution of social rights and social welfare. However, throughout the pages of this 


collection, it will become clear that this generalized definition can only begin to 
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scratch the surface of the myriad ways in which socialism and its legacies in post- 
socialist times manifest themselves. 

This volume came out of a symposium, “The Future(s) of Post-Socialism," 
held at Stony Brook University's Post-Socialism Research Institute in the spring of 
2015. As organizers of the symposium, we sought to put in conversation different 
scholarly disciplines that have tackled the concept of postsocialism through diverse 
approaches, yet rarely have a chance to meaningfully interact with one another in 
dialogic ways. Aiming to put the terms "interdisciplinary" and “cross-disciplinary” 
to good use, we brought together scholars from history, anthropology, sociology, 
economics, political science, education, linguistics, literature, and cultural studies 
to engage in dialogues about what (post)socialism is and what its futures may be, 
as seen from various disciplinary and (as it inevitably turned out) mutually infor- 
mative perspectives. 

The name of the Stony Brook symposium—and likewise, this volume— 
sought to reflect a kind of temporal disorientation: the future of something that 
is already in the temporality of being “post.” The future in the past, or the past in 
the future. The future of the past, or the past of the future. Or, future and past 
converging in the present. Indeed, when it comes to postsocialism as a scholarly 
paradigm (whatever a given disciplinary orientation may be), temporality is one of 
the concepts defining traits: it is the time, in allits historical, economic, political, 
social, and cultural dimensions, that came after socialism. Yet it does not follow 
from this that socialism is merely in the past. Quite the contrary, the term postso- 
cialism perpetually refers to the unfinished business of socialism. As Stuart Hall 
(1996) argued in the context of postcolonialism, meanings implied under the 
umbrella term post (such as postcolonialism, postmodernity, posthuman, pos- 
thistory, and so on) are by no means self-understandable. Namely, "if post-colonial 
time is the time after colonialism, and colonialism is defined in terms of the binary 
division between the colonizers and the colonized, why is post-colonial time also a 
time of ‘difference’? What sort of ‘difference’ is this and what are its implications 
for the forms of politics and for subject formation in this late-modern moment?” 
(Hall 1996: 242). This probing question suggests that there is no one meaning to 
the prefix post, and particularly not one that implies a clear-cut end of what came 


before. The general "faultiness" of transitional theories based on the evolutionary 
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model of progress has already been argued by different scholars and from different 
(inter)disciplinary perspectives.! In her essay “Post-Post-Transition Theories: 
Walking on Multiple Paths" (2008), Manduhai Buyendelgeriyn writes about the 
necessity to step away from the evolutionary epistemological framework that per- 
ceives transition as a "bridge" between socialism and capitalism. By pinpointing 
the unexpectedness of the ways in which postsocialist cultural practices operate 
in the actual field of contemporary, market-oriented policies, Buyendelgeriyn calls 
for a renewal of an intellectual debate on postsocialist matters in the framework 
of post-posttransitional theories. In the seductive but also highly misleading 
framework of an epistemological model "that operates on the assumption that all 
societies are parts ofa global developmental continuum based on a free-enterprise- 
driven global economy" (236), transition might act as a signifier of an evolutionary 
progress which presupposes that each society will (sooner or later) break with 
the past and arrive at a predetermined destination—that is, in the pre-given cap- 
italist future. Buyendelgeriyn calls for a reexamining of this transitional concept 
by exploring postsocialist spaces as spaces of temporal nonlinearity, uncertainty, 
of dynamic being. She notes that "the enduring nature of the [postsocialist] expe- 
riences shows that there is no tangible line between the so-called transition and 
the so-called expected destination" (237). In relation to the more specific (post)- 
Soviet context, the links between the two posts—postcolonial and postsocialist, or 
more specifically, post-Soviet—have been examined, for instance, by David Chioni 
Moore (2001), who asks whether the post in postcolonial might be the same post 
in post-Soviet, considering that USSR acted as a colonial power in the region for 
decades. He concludes that these dilemmas reflect the need to rethink both the 
paradigms of postcolonial (which he considers to be too Anglo-Saxon-centric) 
and post-Soviet/postsocialist studies (which are rendered too narrow and too 
area-studies oriented). 

In light of our interventions into the understanding of the post in postso- 
cialism and its features, Stuart Hall's simple yet multilayered questions seem to 
be especially applicable. By challenging the contested spaces and times of postso- 
cialism in various geographical, national, and political contexts, the essays in this 
volume—each in its own right—illuminate different ways in which the concept 


of postsocialism operates in contemporary academic discourse. 
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Many ofthe essays exhibit the well-established notion that socialism and its 
successor, postsocialism, are not political and economic systems exclusively—they 
are also lived experiences, or what Raymond Williams would call "the lived culture 
not solely on the level of arts and learning, but also on the level of a whole way of 
life" (1958: 93). Moreover, what can be detected as a subtext in several essays is an 
understanding that, after the collapse of the socialist systems in Eastern Europe 
on the political and economic levels, socialism did not, as a social and cultural 
phenomenon, suddenly become vacant and replaced with entirely new practices. 
In many ways, where political and economic systems represented a sudden, often 
catastrophic break, on the level of everyday life and cultural practices, a sense 
of perpetual liminality (as a deeply felt, lived paradox) became the underlying 
condition. Even after it was replaced by transitional democracies and neoliberal 
capitalist economic systems, socialism and its legacy continued to influence 
everyday life and cultural production in hybrid ways that reflected its ongoing 
political and discursive importance. In the various disciplinary frameworks pre- 
sented in this volume, the post in postsocialism therefore by no means implies the 
past, or something that is definitively terminated or foreclosed; rather, the essays 
challenge and deconstruct the concept's temporal linearity. For example, in his 
polemic "Ihe Endless Innovations of the Semiperiphery and the Peculiar Power 
of Eastern Europe," David Ost revitalizes the concept of the semiperiphery (first 
introduced in Immanuel Wallersteins 1976 essay "Semi-Peripheral Countries and 
the Contemporary World Crisis") as a way to describe how Eastern Europe has 
operated as a site of innovation that can never be interpreted in local terms, due 
to the region's marginal position with respect to the political, economic, and cul- 
tural powers that be. Semiperiphery implies a lack of possibility of making globally 
important political choices on one’s own terms (thus, "periphery"), but also, that 
the developments in the region can nevertheless espouse significant influence else- 
where (thus, "semi"). Ost illustrates his point through several notable case studies, 
from Yugoslav self-management to the East European dissidents' theorizing about 
civil society in the 1970s and 1980s. Both innovations were subsequently taken 
up by the more powerful political systems and reinterpreted, decontextualized, 
and effectively divorced from their original impact and transformative potential. 


Subsequently, such reinterpreted understandings are integrated back into their 
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original semiperipheral contexts, often with severe consequences (which Ost dis- 
cusses with respect to the NGO-ization of civil society in postsocialist Eastern 
Europe in particular). 

Performatively illustrating Ost's argument about the semiperiphery being 
the source of low-stakes innovation that may be taken up by the (capitalist) core, 
David M. Kotz argues in his essay "Socialist Future in Light of Socialist Past and 
Capitalist Present" that Eastern Europes former socialist systems present a still- 
viable economic alternative to the currently dominant neoliberal capitalism. Kotzs 
analytical point of departure is a rather intriguing claim that complicates the tem- 
porallinearity of socialist and capitalist times: he argues that, although replaced by 
capitalism, socialism still has the potential to resolve the main problems faced by 
humankind today, and to provide a good life for the world's population. Capitalism, 
on the other hand, has outlived its ability to bring progress or to meet the needs of 
the majority. His essay uncovers various positive and negative lessons of socialist 
system(s), which serve as a way to build an argument for one of his provocative 
theses: that it was not socialism itself that failed, but quite the contrary, that it 
was the antisocialist elements that increasingly permeated socialism (such as the 
accumulation of vertical power in the hands of a small minority) that ultimately 
caused its failure. In both Ost's and Kotz's essays, the global neoliberal present 
looms large and conveys a sense of urgency for needing to envision feasible alter- 
natives to the iron grip of peak neoliberalism and the resulting, ever-deepening 
social precarity rapidly expanding on a mass scale. 

By addressing the articulation of Yugoslav socialism in contemporary 
Croatian literature and culture, Maša Kolanović's essay, “Back to the Future of 
(Post)Socialism: The Afterlife of Socialism in Post-Yugoslav Cultural Space,” 
shows that the cultural life of socialism during postsocialist times is by no means 
biased and unambiguous: from denial and nostalgia to a "cabinet of curiosities" 
(Trifonova 2007), the socialist past appears to be a complex and heterogeneous 
"repository for feelings." In Kolanović's analysis, art in postsocialist cultural 
frameworks is understood in relation to Ranciéres politics of aesthetics (2004), 
wherein for many post-Yugoslav artists and social activists socialism is not merely 
in the past, but also (yet again) in the future, In their essay, "In Friction Mode— 


Contesting the Memory of Socialism in Zagreb's Marshal Tito Square," Sanja 
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Potkonjak and Nevena Škrbić Alempijević focus on the (post)memory of the 
socialist era (primarily related to the former Yugoslav president Josip Broz Tito), 
and its ambivalent status in Croatia today. They analyze how materializations and 
evocations of Tito have been treated in public space since the 1990s, and search for 
everyday (post) memorial practices unleashed by ambiguous politics of memorial- 
ization and uncertainty in general political dealings with the socialist past. In her 
essay “Ihe Futures of Postsocialist Childhoods: (Re)Imagining the Latvian Child, 
Nation, and Nature in Educational Literature," Iveta Silova observes childhood as 
a vast country without a past, but with a present that reaches into the future, thus 
deconstructing the problematic nature of before/after chronological frameworks 
in her analysis of educational narratives that construct and constrain the meanings 
of childhood in (post) Soviet educational spaces. Silova shows how the child, bound 
to and conditioned by membership and participation in the collectivity, preserved, 
paradoxically enough, a similar sociocultural position from Soviet to post-Soviet 
times, which enables us to conclude that, in relation to the discourses of post-Soviet 
childhood, the post-Soviet time may in many ways also be pre-Soviet. 

The need to continue reexamining the notion of socialism and its nonlinear 
temporality is inscribed within most of the essays in this volume, proving once 
more the applicability of a popular Russian saying about the future being much 
more predictable than the past. The specter of socialism—and in particular, 
its Eastern European iterations—haunted our symposium the same way it has 
haunted postsocialist fields of inquiry more generally. Indeed, when do we move 
away from calling a historical period as "post" something that came before it? 
When we deem that the work of coming to terms with the legacies of what came 
before has been completed? Or when we conclusively deem that what came before 
is now historically, culturally, and politically obsolete? 

This central question may be framed by co-opting and reframing the title of 
Katherine Verdery's edited volume What Was Socialism and What Comes Next? 
(19964), and be posed as follows: what is postsocialism and when does it cease to 
exist? Indeed, postsocialism is frequently aligned with the term "transition," thus 
implying its unstable standing as a time that is always in-between, rather than 
a destination in its own right. As Jelisaveta Blagojević and Jovana Timotijević 


note in their essay “ ‘Failing the Metronome’: Queer Reading of the Postsocialist 
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Transition,“ “although the term transition itself is not perceived as ambiguous, it 
nevertheless contains numerous paradoxes, mostly related to the very idea and 
the meaning of the concepts of change, transformation and alteration, deeply 
embedded in its meaning." Their essay casts an innovative light on the term, by 
examining the postsocialist transition from the perspective of queer and trans* 
movements and fluidity. 

Indeed, when does the transition end? And moreover, can the transition ever 
be seen as complete? If social structures are dialectical processes rather than static 
states of being, then we can argue that there is indeed no end to any transition 
(which does not imply that there should or could be no end to the social and eco- 
nomic dispossession that the postsocialist economic transition has largely brought 
on). Rather than an abrupt temporal switch, the transition from socialism to post- 
socialism has been a long process that, in many ways, is still taking place. Writing 
in 2008, Stenning and Hérschelmann note that many have indeed called for “the 
end of post-socialism" (and by implication, the end of transition, or arrival to a “fin- 
ished” state). They counter that these calls are “premature and misplaced, and that 
there is an urgent need to center our analytical attention on postsocialism before it 
is too late, and before any notion of post-socialist difference is subsumed, without 
question, into our broader discussions of capitalism and globalization” (2008: 312). 

As noted, many essays in this volume ask us not only to challenge and rethink 
the concept of postsocialism (or, what should be included and what should be 
excluded from this disciplinary frame), but also to challenge and rethink what we 
mean by socialism itself. Was socialism merely the unwanted Other (in relation to 
capitalism, and to the Western world), or were there—on the level of lived expe- 
rience— traces of capitalist cultural and social formations always already deeply 
imbedded in the supposedly autonomous socialist practices? Was socialism ever as 
homogenous as it is often treated nowadays? In other words, did socialism mean 
the same to everybody, across different social classes and in different ethnonational 
chronotopes? As Bridger and Pine elsewhere point out, the answer is a resounding 
no, since firm "reliance on any ill-defined blanket term obfuscates the range and 
variations of issues involved" (1998: 3). 

Studies of postsocialism have overwhelmingly implied a specific location: 


Eastern Europe, or the former Eastern Bloc. This centrality has at times elided 
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two important facts: that Eastern Europe is not the only region transitioning 
from socialism to a different political and economic system (there is, for instance, 
Eurasia, as well as China, to name two prominent examples that do not fit the 
standard focus on Eastern Europe), and second, that even within Eastern Europe, 
there are critical differences between the kinds of socialism that permeated dif- 
ferent societies (Humphrey 2002; Svašek 2006; Silova 2010; Todorova 2010; 
Kolanovié 2013). (Post)socialism, therefore, is not a singular set of experiences, 
nor a homogenous social structure allocated to a specific place. 

Much scholarly work on (post)socialism has indeed been about spaces, 
both physical and mental (Boym 1994; Verdery 1996b; Crowley and Reid 2002; 
Smith and Timar 2010). In this volume, entitled “Bakus Soviet Vnye: The Post- 
Soviet Creation of a Soviet (?) Past,” Heather DeHaan writes about the city of 
Baku, where urban space is treated as a social product par excellence. By mapping 
the post-Soviet paradigm against competing geospatial frameworks, past and 
present, DeHaan's essay argues that the terms post-Soviet or postsocialist restrict 
our understanding of Azerbaijan today. Her essay juxtaposes Soviet experience in 
Baku against the post-Soviet production of the concept of the "Bakuvian," which 
speaks not only to the Soviet experience of home, but more importantly to its role 
in post-Soviet memories of the past. By using Alexei Yurchak's concept of the 
vnye of Soviet life (2006), DeHaan argues that the bakinets (within vnye, that is, 
a conceptual space between the inside and outside of the sociopolitical concerns 
of a system) remain an emotional part of post-Soviet concepts of home. It is "the 
Soviet" of post-Soviet memory, born of present-day memory of a lost and politically 
discredited past. In "Putting the ‘Public’ in Public Goods: Space Wars in a Post- 
Soviet Dacha Community," Olga Shevchenko asks what happened to the spaces 
that were built by the Soviet government as models of social and political control, 
and with dacha communities in Moscow suburbs in particular. By exploring the 
possibility of approaching the "public" and the "private" by turning them into eth- 
nographic questions (rather than opposing sides in a pre-given binary), Shevchenko 
shows how places that initially promoted a sense of social and communal homo- 
geneity are nowadays turned into hybrid spaces, where notions of public good 
serve to promote often controversial private interests. Robert A. Saunders's essay 


““Brand’ New States: Postsocialism, the Global Economy of Symbols, and the 
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Challenges of National Differentiation" focuses on the evolution of the Estonian 
Branded “Wunderkind” Jüri, and on other practices of nation or state branding 
in postsocialist Europe and Eurasia, aiming to critically approach the question of 
why country branding has become so popular across the region. In his analysis, 
the concept of space is twofold. On one level, it refers to the cultural, political, 
and social territories of the suddenly sovereign nation states that once belonged 
to larger socialist federations (USSR, SFRY, CSR). Secondly, it refers to the 
(mental) spaces of national collectivities and their sense of self. Some of the ques- 
tions addressed by Saunders's essay are: What is nation branding actually? How 
do auto-stereotypes (how we see ourselves) and hetero-stereotypes (how others 
see us) interlace in the process of national branding in postsocialism? Finally, his 
essay asks what the shift from socialism to postsocialism actually implies when 
contextualized within these nation branding processes. 

The essays in this volume show that, just as it has a challenging and nonlinear 
relationship to time, postsocialism as a paradigm has to maintain balance within 
spaces that are often uncertain and shifting, or perpetually in transition—which 
implies movement rather than standing firmly in place. Postsocialism is as disori- 
enting with respect to space as it is to time. This understanding of postsocialist 
spaces as a tectonic ground influences not only our scholarship, but our experi- 
ences of the places themselves. As will become clear from the essays that follow, 
postsocialism, as well as socialism—as that which came before but remains an 
unfinished business—are far from being rendered entirely obsolete, done away 
with or fully brought to terms in the present. Whether it is through its still-viable 
economic alternatives to the undisputed rule of neoliberal capitalism, or through 
the structures of feelings that articulate intimate/public yearning for it, socialism 
still circulates as a vital aspect of the postsocialist paradigm, and thus its future 


may be brighter, more radiant even, than it might seem at first. 


REFLECTING A RADIANT FUTURE 


By way of inciting further disorientations of given meanings and static notions, 
we came to the term “radiant future" in reference to tragic loss. When we were 


in the initial stages of organizing the symposium, one name appeared on all our 
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independently assembled lists of potential speakers: Svetlana Boym. The name 
of the entire event, after all, carried an overt reference to her crowning work, The 
Future of Nostalgia (2001), a book that was largely about postsocialist spaces. When 
we invited Svetlana to the symposium, she graciously declined the offer, citing 
minor health issues. She also noted that she hoped to join us at some other oppor- 
tunity in the "radiant future." Less than a year later, news reached us of Svetlana's 
untimely passing. Even though neither of us had ever met Svetlana in person, her 
passing felt to us like an intimate loss of someone we knew well. For many of us 
who are influenced by her work, we think this may be so precisely because she 
wrote about our collective intimacies, whether they be personal feelings shared 
among many communities, or communal living spaces. She wrote, in exquisite 
ways, about things not typically examined in scholarly work: the intricate borders 
between intimate and public spheres, everyday life, homesickness, diasporic 
intimacy, domestic trash, the totalitarian lacquer box, the psychopathology of 
Soviet everyday life, graphomania, false passports, toilets, immigrant souvenirs, 
fire hydrants, mundane occurrences, ordinariness. In light of her death, her use 
of the phrase "radiant future" stuck with us as a painful reminder of the inevita- 
bility ofloss, but also of the need to carry on. Moreover, her humorous use of one 
of the arguably most misused and abused clichés among Soviet political elites 
(svetloe budushchee) in this rather unconstrained context, reminded us once again 
of the ironically rotating circuit of history, and of the potentially endless chrono- 
logical vortex, which is how time is experienced by a large number of people who 
irretrievably lost something (people they loved, home, language, culture, identity, 
livelihood) during the (sometimes far from radiant) transitional experiences of 
(post)socialism. This book is, therefore, dedicated to Svetlana Boym, and is, in 
profoundly complicated and ironic ways, about the paradoxes of the "radiant 
future" she spoke about. She has left us with the gift of her work that will con- 
tinue to inspire many. 

With respect to the volume at hand and how it came to be, Svetlana has 
left us with the gift of a witty appropriation of the phrase that may be applied as 
a powerful metaphor for the future of (post)socialism itself. Separated from the 
political and ideological implications of the (Soviet) socialist past, the verb "to 


radiate” means to emit energy in the form of rays or waves. This may be precisely 
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how the elusiveness of the term (post)socialism could be approached and better 
understood. If we see it as dynamically "radiating" rather than simply and statically 
"being," (post)socialism may be better understood as that which is always simulta- 
neously moving in many directions (including the directions that break down the 
temporal boundaries between past, present, and future, as well as between Self 
and Other)—(post)socialism appears to radiate in waves rather than through a 
stable and continuous presence. These waves are sometimes felt strongly and at 
other times seem to entirely subside. What may be the future of such radiant elu- 
siveness? And how do we write about it without succumbing to the desire to freeze 
it in time and space to get a clearer look? Could it be that (post)socialism, similarly 
to postcolonialism in Stuart Hall's analysis, does not refer to the strict chronology 
of evolutionary historical development from pre- to post, but, instead, to the point 


of rupture between the two epistemes in intellectual history (1996: 243)? 


THE CIRCUITS OF INTIMACY 


For a quarter ofa century now, postsocialism has been approached through many 
academic and scholarly frameworks that have balanced these various time/space 
convergences mentioned above,’ some keen on freezing the moment to get a clearer 
look,* others, like Boym herself, preferring to balance the uncertainties and frustra- 
tions of blurry vision. In the limited space of this introduction, we cannot give due 
diligence to all these (trans)disciplinary approaches. But we wish to call attention 
to the circuits of the space-time relationship that, although central, often go unre- 
marked in the studies of postsocialism. 

For the two of us, as is the case for many others, (post)socialism is a lived 
experience and an intimate structure of feelings as much as it is a time of economic, 
political, and cultural transition of the regions formerly designated as socialist. In 
fact, economic, political, and cultural aspects of (post)socialism are, for us, deeply 
intertwined with our intimate feelings, so much so that the two cannot be entirely 
extricated from one another. To wit, we thought it fitting to share here the per- 
sonal story of our encounter. We were both born in the period of late socialism 
in what was then Yugoslavia, on the eve of the Yugoslav lifetime president Tito's 
death. Our childhoods were lived, separate yet connected, in the final years of 


Yugoslavia's existence, and subsequently went up in the flames of war that tore 
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out birth country apart. Since we were born in a country that no longer exists, 
out (post)socialist existence is—as is the case for many postsocialist spaces—by 
default an exilic, diasporic space, even if we remained in the exact same physical 
spot (an illustration of the point made above, that standing firm in a single location, 
one still experiences curious spatial shifts in postsocialism). Despite these similar 
trajectories of our early lives, we first met as adults, in another (post)socialist space 
(which, coincidentally, happens to be Svetlana Boym’s hometown): St. Petersburg, 
Russia. There we discovered that not only did we grow up in the same city (Zagreb, 
Croatia), but that we share the same birth year (1979) and were born weeks apart 
in the same hospital (Zajčeva). Surely many others share these birth coincidences 
with us (including, it so happens, Maša Kolanović, one of the contributors in this 
volume), but meeting each other in St. Petersburg in 2006, we felt that these were 
more than mere chance occurrences. Rather, they became a way in which we could 
rediscover our lost childhoods through one another. Our parallel-yet-separate 
early lives diverged, it turned out, when the war started, because of our different 
ethnic backgrounds, only to converge again fifteen years later through a chance 
encounter in post-Soviet Russia. When we met in 2006, we each gota chance to 
discover something new about our separate-yet-connected intimate histories: one 
of us discovered a person she may have been had she stayed in her hometown; 
the other discovered a person she may have been had she left. We mirrored one 
another in ways that felt instantly familiar. As the cliché goes, it was the beginning 
of a beautiful friendship. But to be precise, it felt like a continuation more than 
a (new) beginning, since our socialist childhoods were so similar that we did not 
need to really get to know one another, and rather felt that we simply picked up 
where we had unknowingly left off back in 1991. Here again we complicate the 
linearity of temporal frames, the cloudiness of what is real, and what are solely 
our (futuristic) projections, through intimate feelings, and through the story of 
our (post)socialist personal encounter, because the past was discovered anew in 
the present, the present reformulated our intimate past, and the future of our con- 
tinued encounters and collaborations radiated through all of it. (Post)socialism 
as an intimate lived experience, as well as a scholarly paradigm, radiates in waves 
that complicate temporal linearity and spatial homogeneity. 

This book is, therefore, simultaneously about the past, the present, and the 


future, as well as about the nonlinear radiance between them. While separate 
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essays in this volume may nominally address only one of the three temporal frames, 
each essay is meant to be in conversation with the others, which touch on other 
temporal dynamics and (trans)disciplinary analytics. And while each essay in 
this volume stands firmly on its own, it is the spaces of both overlap and discord 
between them that offer most insight about the radiant future of (post)socialism, 


or the future of (post)socialist radiance. Most likely both. 
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Part 1 


NEW APPROACHES TO 
(POST)SOCIALISM 


THE THEORY IN TRANSITION 


CHAPTER 1 


The Endless Innovations of the 
Semiperiphery and the Peculiar 
Power of Eastern Europe 


David Ost 


It is common to argue that eastern Europe has never been taken seriously by the 
West (Wolff 1994; Melegh 2006). Indeed, it is common to note how those east 
Europeans who embrace Western values often do not take their own societies seri- 
ously.’ Most readers will be familiar with the dualisms that privilege West over 
East, and demonstrations of how the West marginalizes the East. 

This chapter is about something else. Namely, it is about how eastern 
Europe? is taken seriously. Its ideas and discussions do have an impact. Indeed, 
eastern Europe has been a constant source of innovative ideas for the West—with 
the caveat that much gets lost in power-based translation. Discussions about east 
and west Europe all too frequently focus only on these relations alone, thus pro- 
ducing a harsh dualism of core and periphery. This essay assumes a world-systems 
perspective that distinguishes between core, periphery, and semiperiphery, and 
shows how eastern Europe has long occupied this intermediary position that 
means not only that it is marginalized by the core, but also that it retains privileges 
in relation to the core. It has a special relationship with the core, which not only 
allows its ideas and innovations to penetrate (unlike those from the periphery), but 
makes it certain that its ideas will penetrate, since reformers from the core need 
the semiperiphery in order to “discover” and thus promote ideas barred from the 
core mainstream, The semiperiphery is the place where those from the core come 
to study tendencies and gain ideas and insights, and bring back to the core what 
they think is important and what fits their interests. The power of semiperipheral 


ideas is thus that they are taken semiseriously by the core. 
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What then is the future of postsocialism? In eastern Europe, the future 
is likely to be much like its past: as a semiperipheral place on the margins of 
power—too distant and disregarded to make it a major player or model, yet near 
and relevant enough to serve as a continual source of innovation and experimen- 
tation. Eastern Europe remains a durable semiperiphery. From the perspective of 
the western core, though not the new Asian core, it has been a semiperiphery for 
well over 200 years, since the weakening of Poland in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Until the end of World War I the region stood at the edge of four great empires: 
the Russian, Prussian, Habsburg, and Ottoman, with France and Britain often 
offering moral support but not much more. Pockets central to global power and 
money remained, such as Budapest during the late Habsburg period and per- 
petually commercial Prague. The few exceptions only confirm the rule: these 
regions were places of interest for the great powers, but were not themselves 
centers of power. 

Eastern Europe has been exploited but not colonized, subordinated in the 
world economy but not completely humiliated and degraded. In contrast to the 
periphery, it has retained a claim on Europeanness, Christianity, whiteness, and 
the privileges reserved for each. In art and literature, in intellectual as well as 
political projects, its achievements have always been recognized by the core, even 
if often as exotica. 

The semiperiphery, as a region not fully incorporated into the core, by defi- 
nition has something of an outlaw streak. It is better at maintaining its identity 
than weak members of the core hoping to move up, or countries more or less per- 
manently ensconced in the periphery. Where the former need to hew to established 
rules (the tendency to institutional isomorphism, discussed below, is especially 
strong there), and the latter pushed to embrace core norms as the price for aid 
and support, the semiperiphery has sufficient resources to allow a certain dose of 
autonomy. The core can be constraining. Those who run and maintain the system 
have to follow the rules, under threat of sanction, ridicule, or exclusion. Those at 
the margins are freer from such constraints. Precisely because they matter less, they 
can tweak the dominant mores and introduce something new. Unable to plausibly 
threaten the status quo, they are more able to reject it. They have little to lose. If you 


are considered inferior to begin with, it is expected that you will not be able to play 
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as well as those at the top. Introducing new norms and styles can be denigrated as 
wrongheaded or dismissed as fun, but does not trigger additional sanction. Ifyou 
fail, you were expected to. Ifyou are in the semiperiphery, you are not quite in the 
game, so you don't have to play by the rules and are not punished for not doing so. 

Eastern Europe today remains an exciting semiperiphery, though as a source 
of very different ideas than in the past. During the communist period (this chapter 
focuses only on the period since World War II), it was the source for innova- 
tions such as worker selfmanagement and civil society. In the immediate post- 
communist period, it became a center for pioneering neoliberal practices. Today, 
it is mainly a source of ideas promoting illiberalism and the new radical right. In 
each case, it is the semiperipheral location that enables such creativity. While 
the region has always beena semiperiphery to the Western core, during the state 
socialist period it served also as a semiperiphery to the Soviet Union. 

Of course, "Eastern Europe" is itself too large a concept. Attila Melegh has 
written of an “east-west slope,” premised on “the idea of gradually diminishing 
civilization toward the ‘East " (Melegh 2006; Wolff 1994). Bakić-Hayden speaks 
of “nesting Orientalisms,” perhaps better understood as “rolling Orientalism,” 
noting that southern Europe, and particularly southeastern Europe, is typically 
considered by core knowledge producers as particularly backward and uncivi- 
lized (Bakić-Hayden 1995). The farther east and south you go, the further to the 
periphery. Indeed, it is Poland, Hungary, Czechia, and to a lesser extent the Baltic 
countries that constitute the “dominant” part of the European semiperiphery. In 
this sense, it is the semiperiphery of East Central Europe that is back. During 
the state socialist period, however, Yugoslavia played an outsized role as a semi- 
periphery to the Soviet-bloc core, and because of its independent position during 
the Cold War, became a semiperiphery to the West too. Its innovations, in other 
words, were influential in both East and West, though since its violent break-up 
in the 1990s, its allure has considerably waned. 

This chapter highlights several key moments when eastern Europe has 
injected innovative ideas into core debates. We begin with a discussion of the 
dialectics of the semiperiphery, or the fact that while it is the source of so much 
creativity, it is mostly unable to institutionalize its own understanding of that 


creativity. The semiperiphery comes up with the ideas, but the core has the power 
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to standardize and theorize them, which it does by transforming the original 
meaning so that it suits core interests. We briefly consider the example of Yugoslav 
self-management, and then explore theoretical patterns of diffusion, using the 
concept of institutional isomorphism to understand both how the semiperiphery 
can influence the core, and why its innovations are transformed and degraded 
when embraced. From here the chapter explores the seminal role played by East 
Central Europe in the resurrection of the idea of “civil society,” and the way the 
core's eventual neoliberal theorization of civil society facilitated a period when the 
region served as a testing ground for the cores most austere neoliberal policies. We 
then look at the different kind of innovation currently being exported by the east 
European semiperiphery: the model of electoral illiberalism, close to authoritari- 
anism. We conclude with a return to the main theme—the endless innovations of 
eastern Europe, exciting enough for the core to always "discover," and important 


enough that those outside ignore only at their own loss. 


DIALECTICS OF THE SEMIPERIPHERY 


The tragic dilemma for the semiperiphery is that while it is the source of ideas of 
great originality, it is unable to put its own stamp on those ideas, to present them 
to the world in the way it would want. The semiperiphery can come up with new 
ideas and practices, but it cannot standardize its own understanding of those 
ideas. Ihe semiperiphery is where core actors, slumming it, find practices that 
they themselves can try to standardize by theorizing them. The semiperiphery 
of course produces its own theory, but cannot ensure that its narrative holds. It 
lends its ideas to those in the core, but because of unequal resources and power 
relations—and because semiperipheral ideas are by definition worked out and 
worked through in languages not widely known (which is what it means to be part 
of the semiperiphery)—it is the core that gets to theorize and institutionalize the 
supposed meaning of those innovations. At this point, semiperipheral innovations 
often get reexported back into the semiperiphery as something that suits the core 
more than it suits its original context of emergence. 

'[he semiperiphery is always contested terrain. Its innovations continue to 


exist as models of possibility, as utopian ideals capable of being deployed in a wide 
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variety of fields. It remains a source of new ideas and practices, some of which are 
incorporated into the system and some of which are rejected but remain available 
for use at other times or by other actors. The semiperiphery is central to a systems 
vitality and long-term possibilities. 

We can see this process at work in popular culture in the United States. 
Semiperipheries also exist within countries, and American cultural dynamism has 
always come from the margins. But as minorities have perpetually come up with 
innovations, those invariably become radically transformed upon incorporation. 
Hip-hop, for example, may have started with the activist lyricists of the Last Poets, 
and pushed forward by the politically savvy Public Enemy, but it gained domi- 
nance only as “gangsta rap,” its meaning deradicalized and transformed to suit the 
interests of the core entrepreneurs who ushered it into the big time. 

Proximity matters. To have any purchase on an organizational network, 
one must have a connection to it. That, of course, is the definition of the margins: 
a location abutting and adjacent to the center. Those located there can have some 
impact on the center because they are occasionally glimpsed by it, occasionally 
recognized. The center learns there is something new or something else because 
it comes in contact with the margins. For the core, the periphery is the outskirts, 
the outlier, the exception that proves no rule—one reason why those at the 
periphery sometimes turn to violence to get the notice of the core. Location in the 
semiperiphery delivers more. The core treats the semiperiphery not as a totally 
benighted place but merely as somewhat less civilized. It is on a lower order, yet is 
not seen as lacking credible and noteworthy individuals or even ideas. The semi- 
periphery is where bohemians and nonconformists from the core go to find new 
ideas. It is the halfway house. Things there are different, but not so completely dif- 
ferent. The semiperiphery, after all, is not devoid of power. It sometimes exploits, 
polices, or supervises the periphery; note how postsocialist Poland has tried to 
assert itself as the proxy-core monitor of Ukraine. Elements of domination that 
define the core thus exist in the semiperiphery as well. Ideas and innovations from 
the semiperiphery can be accepted by those in the core because the gap between 
the two is not extreme. Because the semiperiphery is not in a position to enforce 
new mores on the core, its ideas can be embraced as enticing, but not feared as 


threatening. They can be indulged more freely, considered more seriously. They 
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can have a greater impact than radical ideas promoted from within the core, which 
are usually beaten back more easily because they threaten established interests in a 
way that semiperipheral objections do not. And so the core often nurtures critical, 
innovative ideas emerging in the semiperiphery, for even radical ideas tried there 
are not binding and can easily be disowned. 

I use the term "semiperiphery" here in two ways: in the classic world- 
systems theory meaning ofa region bridging the divide between economic core 
and periphery, and in a cultural way referring to a region, outside the center of 
attention, where cultural and political experiments are possible precisely because 
relative marginality lowers the cost of risky innovation and raises the potential 
rewards. It lowers costs because the innovating party is not responsible for the 
maintenance of core organizations, and so can do less damage; its innovations do 
not necessarily "matter." It increases potential rewards because the innovating party 
is not known (by those in the core) for much, and so success brings overabundant 
interest and attention. This contrasts with the core, where innovation is taken for 
granted, and with the periphery, where innovation remains unknown or is treated 
as quaint curiosity. Of course I must add here that such characterizations of the 
differential impact of innovation only assume, but categorically do not endorse, 
ongoing global inequalities. Power imbalances shape social receptions of things, 


even though they shouldnt. 


THE DIFFUSION OF THE YUGOSLAV SELF-MANAGEMENT MODEL 


Such power imbalance clearly shaped not only the reception of Yugoslav self- 
management, but even its origin. 

The state socialist regimes that came to Eastern Europe after World War II 
were both made possible by the Soviet Union and long subordinated to the Soviet 
Union. But they were decidedly not the Soviet Union. Instead, they constituted a 
semiperiphery within the socialist bloc, of far more importance to the legitimacy 
and ideological coherence of the Soviet Union than developments in the soon- 
emerging Ásian socialist periphery. While many communists in Eastern Europe 
hoped from the beginning that they could have some influence on the Soviet 


core, or at least be allowed by that core to embark on the innovations typical of 
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the semiperiphery, it took several years and a roundabout, unexpected way for 
this to happen. Initially, it was only the core that exerted power. Projects for a 
“national communism’ different from that of the Soviet Union—which seemed 
to make good Marxist sense given the different starting points of Russia in 1917 
and Eastern Europe in 1945, and which were central to the legitimizing aims 
of East European communists—found themselves rudely dismissed by Stalin. 
Instead of local innovations and sensitivity to national sentiments, Stalin insisted 
on a uniform model, based on that of the Soviet Union. This meant a push to 
economic independence through rapid industrialization, and to full state control 
through collectivization of the peasantry, with complete political domination of the 
Communist Party. Those who had hoped for a national road to socialism quickly 
found themselves disappointed. 

But just as this conformist pressure intensified, one country was pushed 
away, and over time began to exert influence on the Soviet bloc from a place 
outside. Until 1948, Communist and Partisan leader Josip Broz Tito had 
run Yugoslavia much like any other "people's democracy” of the time— except 
much more hardline. Tito had in fact been the most consistent Stalinist of the 
region. Whereas communist parties in other East European countries had come 
to power on the backs of the Red Army, Tito's Partisans had won it on their 
own. This meant that while the other East European regimes initially followed 
Stalin's insistence on maintaining the illusion that the new states might really 
be open to all— Stalin saw this as necessary to maintain appearances and allow 
the West to politically accede to the division of Europe it had already acknowl- 
edged in Yalta— Tito in Yugoslavia imposed a tough socialist dictatorship from 
the very beginning. While other bloc countries initially maintained the façade 
of "peoples democracies" with their assurances of free elections and protection 
of private property, Tito had nationalized most property, except land, already 
by August 1945, giving the country far higher percentages of state ownership 
than anywhere else in the region. 

Tito had sung Stalin's praises and followed Stalin's policies out of a sense 
of solidarity and ideological agreement, not out of fealty. That proved to be the 
problem, because Stalin insisted on fealty. When not forthcoming, Stalin broke 


with Tito, and the latter, now alone as the leader of a socialist country bereft of 
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allies, needed to find a new legitimating principle. With the state socialist brand 
monopolized by Stalin, Tito and his close ally Edvard Kardelj turned to self 
management as the new principle. Conceptualized as a move away from state 
control and toward the gradual withering away of the state, the new model aban- 
doned the central economic planning of classic state socialism. Instead of state 
ownership and Communist Party control, there would be "social" ownership, 
with factories technically owned by local administrative units and governed by 
worker councils elected by the entire workforce. The Yugoslav self-management 
model went through several iterations during its forty-year history from 1950 to 
1990. For the first several years, wages were still set by republic-level adminis- 
trations; after 1957, worker councils were generally free to allocate post-taxation 
incomes. Marketization accelerated in the 1960s, with strong managers, elected 
by self-management boards, increasingly responsible for production profiles and 
benefiting together with workers from increased sales and profits. The 1974 
Constitution expanded selfmanagement by establishing subdivisional intra- 
enterprise councils, thus ensuring that the workers’ voice was not diluted even in 
large enterprises? Self management was a complex project, going through various 
changes, all theorized by state officials and scholars. Actors elsewhere, however, 
soon mined the model for their own purposes, disregarding how it was understood 
by Yugoslavs themselves. 

The Soviet Union initially denounced the model as a betrayal of socialism. 
But after Stalins death in 1953, and particularly after Khrushchevs denunciation 
of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 1956, the 
Soviet bloc needed new legitimating ideas, and selfmanagement themes from 
Yugoslavia began to percolate in. Innovative leftist ideas like self management per- 
forated the political barriers with relative ease precisely because they were leftist 
ideas, which the authorities could not convincingly deny. They were useful, too. As 
Zvi Gitelman notes, reformers in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe latched 
onto ideas like selfmanagement to promote reforms from within (Gitelman 1972). 
Conformists promoted watered-down versions of the same in order to pretend 
they were doing some innovation themselves. Yugoslavs had done the innovations, 
and “core” Soviet bloc theorists now competed with each other over how to stan- 


dardize the model. 
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In the mid-1950s, so-called revisionist Marxists began to promote self 
management as a genuine Marxist alternative to Stalinism. The Polish state incor- 
porated it as window-dressing, as a ruse, both after the 1956 protests and again 
in the 1970s. Such official selfmanagement reforms were an effort to use the 
Yugoslav model to burnish the reputation of state socialism, offering the illusion of 
greater participation while in fact only strengthening party control. The Solidarity 
movement helped usher in a more empowering self-management law in 1981, 
though it was undone first by the introduction of martial law in 1982 and then by 
the rise of neoliberalism after 1989. 

Still, Yugoslavia mattered. And it was Yugoslavia's semiperipheral location 
that gave selfmanagement its influence. African socialism also had its inno- 
vative ideas, such as the celebrated ujamaa socialism put forth by Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania, But while they were applauded by Marxists far and wide, such 
peripheral innovations had little purchase on the imagination of activists from 
the core. Soviet-bloc policymakers never took Third World innovations seriously, 
while the only ones to do so in the West were radical New Left activists, having 
soured on Soviet-type socialism and, for a decade or so starting in the mid-1960s, 
looking for inspiration among the world's "dispossessed." Because of Chinas size 
and significance, its Cultural Revolution had a much greater impact, in the East 
and West, but only as a symbol, not as concrete policy, none of which was ever 
enacted elsewhere. 

When Yugoslavia broke with the Soviet bloc, it became a semiperiphery to 
the western core as well. NATO countries gave significant aid to the country, both 
economic and military. Academics studied the Yugoslav self-management initiative 
intensely, both those interested in participatory democracy and those interested 
in mainstream neoclassical economics, who saw the market aspect of the model 
as a test of the possibility of market socialism.‘ Together with Swedish social 
democracy, Yugoslav self-management was probably the most widely studied eco- 
nomic and political alternative to the Cold War dualism represented by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Today, its influence lingers in initiatives such as the 
worker-owned factories in Mondragon, Spain, on the moderate end, to the worker 
takeover and resuscitation of bankrupt firms in post-2001 economic meltdown 


Argentina, as one of its more radical progeny (Ranis 2006). 
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ISOMORPHISM AND THE SEMIPERIPHERY 


As we see, Yugoslavia was never able to insist on its own understanding of self- 
management. Core actors, East and West, gave it an interpretation that widely 
deviated from that of the innovators. The larger issue, therefore, concerns how 
the semiperiphery is used by the core. During the Cold War, Eastern Europe had 
two relevant cores: the Soviet Union and the West. East European ideas had clout 
in both places, but chiefly insofar as they were promoted by actors in the relevant 
core. 'The problem is that the semiperiphery, precisely because it is the semipe- 
riphery, is strong enough to promote new ideas, but too weak to institutionalize 
their meaning. For that, they need core actors. The semiperiphery is an ideal source 
of ideas and practices for diffusion, promoted by actors in core countries, precisely 
because the semiperiphery is somewhat familiar. Still, it is culturally and intellec- 
tually distant enough to require translation by (core) experts. Because they occur 
inan area that is by definition a marginal player, innovations in the semiperiphery 
cannot easily become binding on others. 

In more theoretical terms, the issue is that innovations in che semiperiphery 
cannot set into motion the kind of institutional isomorphism so common both 
within the core, and from core to semiperiphery. The semiperiphery can innovate, 
but cannot standardize and diffuse its understanding of that innovation. DiMaggio 
and Powell's descriptions of isomorphic pressures, or the tendency toward the dif 
fusion of practices, theories, and models so that entire "organizational fields" come 
to look alike, all hinge on the power ofthe source (DiMaggio & Powell 1983). The 
authors specify three different ways for this isomorphic process to occur: coercive, 
mimetic, and normative. The first refers to dominant institutions enforcing certain 
practices on others, prescribing rules that others must follow under threat of 
sanction. The second, or “mimetic isomorphism,” refers to the way organizations 
"model themselves after similar organizations in their field that they perceive to 
be more legitimate or successful" (152). Finally, DiMaggio and Powell identify a 
“normative isomorphism,” following norms of professionalism, where techniques 
become standardized because professionals have defined the rules. 

The semiperiphery is subject to isomorphic pressure by the core, but has 


no power to enforce it, except on domestic institutions. During the Cold War, 
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Eastern Europe had a long record of being subject to coercive isomorphism. Despite 
internal tendencies after World War II for a national version of state socialism, all 
the countries soon adopted Stalinist forms of "peoples democracy" and economic 
policies based on collectivization and economic autarky because such institutions 
mirrored those in the Soviet Union? Nor did this tendency stop after the collapse 
of state socialism, as the region soon had to transform its domestic institutions to 
conform to the requirements of NATO and the European Union. One ofthe more 
insightful analyses of that process bore the apposite title "Priest and Penitent,” 
capturing the coercive nature of the European enlargement process (Wade 1999). 

For those semiperipheral institutions not forced to adapt, the rigors of com- 
petition make it senseless not to adapt. Thus we get the “mimetic isomorphism” of 
postcommunist east European firms or universities: the former adopting thelabor 
hierarchies and imposing the differential class habituses of western multinationals, 
as classically depicted in Elizabeth Dunn's account ofthe transformation ofa food- 
processing manufacturer in Poland (Dunn 2004), and the latter introducing the 
pervasive "point system” for funding of academic institutions and journals. As for 
“normative isomorphism,” here too the directionality can only go one way. No pro- 
fessional standards adopted in the semiperiphery have a chance of being adopted 
by the core, and only a slim chance of being adopted in the periphery. 

But if the semiperiphery cannot impose on the core, it can be the source of 
interesting and enticing ideas for the core. Indeed, it is often a preferred source, 
because an interpreter from the core can present the idea in a way that fits the 
agenda he or she wants to present, without having to worry that others will check. 
That is, ideas from the semiperiphery become prominent in the core not because 
the semiperiphery diffuses it —as noted, it possesses no such isomorphic agency— 
but because actors from the core use those ideas to push their own agenda. Core 
actors pushing new ideas often claim to be taking their kernel from the semipe- 
riphery, and then adding the proper refinement. Ideas from the semiperiphery 
thus always get bastardized. 

How does this work? Why does this happen? In their study on the 
conditions for diffusion, Strang and Meyer call this process "theorization." 
“Theorization,” they write, "helps innovation masquerade as diffusion. It is a 


common theoretical gambit to claim that the elements proposed for diffusion are 
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actually found somewhere" (Strang & Meyer 1993). Those who wish to innovate, 
in other words, say that their proposals are actually working well somewhere else. 
Saying they occur in the semiperiphery lends them an aura of respectability, but 
only an aura. To become a model, which is what "theorization" is for, they need 
to be interpreted more widely. Here we get to the problem of language. Yugoslavs 
wrote about self-management in a language then called Serbo-Croatian. But 
nothing written in a semiperipheral language can be standardized, theorized, and 
offered to others as “best practice.” Yugoslav self-management only became a model 
through the translations and imaginations of core actors. Soviet reformers used 
it to promote minor marketization in order to legitimize continued party control. 
Western economists and New Leftists saw it either as an innovative way to build 
a socially accepted market society or as a radical path to participatory democracy. 
Yugoslav understandings of selfmanagement mostly got lost, for even when semi- 
peripheral actors try to theorize what they've done, they do so in languages not 
widely enough understood to get diffused to others. Pascale Casanova is our best 
theorist here, showing how only certain languages have power (Casanove 2007). 
French and English have power, Serbo-Croatian and Polish do not. France can 
theorize. Britain and America can theorize. But the semiperiphery is not allowed 
or able to theorize. It is allowed and able to innovate, but theorization can be done 
only by core agents who observe and then convey those innovations. 

It should be stressed that this does not mean the semiperiphery does not 
theorize. It promotes long-lasting debates and produces an extensive literature on 
all its innovative practices. But its conclusions and recommendations cannot be 
the basis for models introduced elsewhere, and certainly not in the core. Lacking 
coercive, mimetic, or normative isomorphic power, it cannot ensure that others 
accept its practices. Its organizations cannot be accepted as models of success and 
its norms cannot be followed by others, at least not until sanctioned by the core. 
It cannot theorize in a way that ensures diffusion of its ideas. 

And yet the fact that the semiperiphery cannot theorize itself is what makes 
it so valuable as a source of innovative ideas, if not quite innovative practices. Core 
agents can go to the semiperiphery to bring ideas and practices back to the core. 
When presented in the core, those same ideas can become theorized, and then 


diffused through networks of interested actors. Sometimes semiperipheral agents 
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themselves bring their ideas to the core, and diffuse ideas that way. For recent 
eastern Europe, perhaps the radical philosopher Slavoj Žižek is the best example. 
But Žižek was not Žižek until he stopped writing only in Slovenian. He became 
Žižek once he brought his language, and thus his theories, to the core. 

Ideas initiated in the semiperiphery often come back to it via the core, but 
with dramatic variations. We can perhaps best see this by the curious trajectory 


of the idea of civil society. 


THE CONTESTED THEORIZATION TRAJECTORY OF CIVIL SOCIETY 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the East European semiperiphery became a source of inno- 
vative cultural ideas in art, film, and literature. "New Wave" cinema emerged from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Jerzy Grotowski from Poland 
and Vaclav Havel from Czechoslovakia helped transform theater. Yugoslavia's 
Marina Abramovic revolutionized performance art. Philip Roth edited a Penguin 
series of translations of the region's fiction, Writers from the Other Europe, 
which introduced Milan Kundera to a western public, who became the regions 
biggest booster and a kind of cultural conscience for its liberal intelligentsia, pro- 
ducing one of its most influential manifestos in "Ihe Tragedy of Central Europe" 
(Kundera 1984). 

But over the course of the 1970s and 1980s, an important political inno- 
vation emerged, with an impact still notable today: the promulgation of the idea 
of “civil society.” The term was first used, in a relatively loose way, by Scottish 
Enlightenment thinker Adam Ferguson, in his 1767 Essay on the History of Civil 
Society. It was Hegel, however, who gave the concept its first systematic expo- 
sition, defining it as the sphere of social life lying between the state and the family. 
According to Hegel, this sphere consisted of three parts, or “moments’—the 
market, public administration, and the realm of associations and civic partici- 
pation. The market was the key sphere of civil society for Hegel; more importantly, 
it was the key sphere for Marx, who did more than anyone else to popularize the 
idea of civil society, and to deflate it. The Hegelian notion of “moments” implied 
that all three realms intertwined with each other, inexorably seeking to resolve 


their contradictions in a unity that embraced, and simultaneously surpassed, each 
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on their own. For Marx, however, the promise of civil society fell flat due to the 
nature of the market. Instead of being a realm where diverse interests could freely 
interact and work their way to a higher synthesis, both government and society 
were subordinated to the market, and to the dominant social group it creates: the 
bourgeoisie. Civil society, for Marx, was nothing but bourgeois society, as both gov- 
ernment and the public sphere necessarily served the interests of chat bourgeoisie. 

The political impact of this approach, for the Left tradition, was a deni- 
gration of the value of civic participation in the struggle against capitalism. If civil 
society was simply bourgeois society, the efforts of civic associations to bring about 
a better world were sheer illusion. For the Leninist Left, that led to the focus on 
seizing state power to topple the capitalist order. Ironically, in the aftermath of 
the suppression of the region's social movements of 1968, much of the dissident 
East European opposition also came to believe the state socialist system was 
rigged, impervious to any public expression of dissatisfaction. Instead of turning 
to Leninist solutions, however, they sought to theorize civil society in a new way. 
Here is where the great innovation took place. 

How to emancipate society from the ruling Communist Party state, without 
going headlong into the market? This became the guiding question for 1970s the- 
orists of the emerging civic opposition. The state was their main enemy, of course, 
but this being a post-1968 opposition, with the global influence of the New Left 
still quite strong, they also saw capitalism as unfriendly to democracy. Theorists 
such as Leszek Kotakowski, Jacek Kuroń, Adam Michnik, Vaclav Havel, and 
George Konrad all played a role in the emerging new critique.’ The idea they came 
up with focused precisely on the realm of associations and civic participation. Civic 
values may be mocked by state socialist authorities, and minimized in practice in 
capitalist states. But that doesn't mean they are worthless in themselves. And so 
the way we will challenge the repressive state is not to overthrow it, but to revive, 
through everyday behavior and enactment, the basic practices of democratic citi- 
zenship. We will build associations and participate in public life any way we can, 
without seeking "permission" of the state, which, according to this new view, could 
not permit or prevent citizens from doing what citizens have the right to do on 
their own. Through the act of getting involved in public life (though not political 


life, now interpreted to mean state affairs alone), we can create a new world. 
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Here was the revolutionary idea, possible only because the region's semi- 
peripheral location enabled its theorists to break with each of the dominant 
Cold War perspectives. For this view radically challenged Cold War dualisms, 
which pitted a state-centered East against a market-centered West. But the East 
European semiperiphery was a place where the market was taboo and the state 
was understood as a trap. In place of both of these, the budding East European 
opposition put forth the pioneering notion of civil society, best defined by 
the Hungarian writer George Konrad as the embrace of a "permanently open 
democracy" (1984: 35). 

It took a while for these semiperipheral ideas to find support or be embraced 
by the core. It might be useful to recall how I myself learned about them, as an 
American graduate student in the late 1970s. Not much could be found then even 
in the elite press. Prior to the 1980s, the New York Times carried little news about 
opposition activities in Eastern Europe. In this peak period of détente, respectful 
relations between the superpowers were the dominant theme for the mainstream 
media. Musings ofthe dissatisfied, lacking impact on policy, scarcely seemed news- 
worthy. I first learned about these new types of opposition from small Trotskyist 
publications such as Labour Focus on Eastern Europe and Inprecor. Mainstream Old 
Left organizations had not yet broken from the Soviet Union, and were largely 
uninterested in Soviet-bloc opposition movements. Western right-wing and conser- 
vative movements, meanwhile, were no fans of collective action pursued by radical 
activists, most of whom put forth left-wing notions of defending workers, and so 
they too did little to publicize East European developments. Western New Left 
organizations and anarchist circles were sympathetic to such developments, but 
most had no contact with Eastern Europe. Trotskyists, meanwhile, had had an 
entire tradition of championing political opposition in communist societies. For 
them, the toppling of the official Communist Party bureaucracy was the condition 
for turning "deformed workers' states" toward real socialism. Trotskyists did not 
thereby "theorize" the model of civil society that would soon become prominent. 
They interpreted East European opposition activities according to their own 
theory of an impending workers' revolution against a degenerated Soviet-type 
system. But they did provide some of the basic information around which others 


could build a new theory of civil society. 
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Already in the 1970s, the charisma of activists such as Michnik and 
Havel, with their great appeal to Western intellectuals, did garner some aca- 
demic interest in the new civil society idea (Rupnik 1979). But it was Poland's 
Solidarity movement of 1980—1981 that conclusively pushed diffusion of their 
ideas. Millions of people around the world found themselves transfixed by this 
anomaly of workers fighting against a putative workers' state. Here was a non- 
violent upheaval of workers, demanding a trade union and a voice in workplace 
policy and public affairs, against a state that insisted that it—and not the pro- 
testing workers—was the real representative of the working class. Mass move- 
ments against state socialism traditionally got feted in the West, but this one 
had special appeal for the sheer brazenness of the spectacle. 

'[he highlight of the movement was the astonishing breadth of independent 
civic activism, in the factories, schools, institutes, and even in the countryside. Soon 
core theorists were appealing to Solidarity to rethink the idea of civil society, seeing 
its various possible uses back home. For those on the Left, interested in ideas and 
practices that might help open up avenues of participation in Western societies dom- 
inated by the market, developments in Poland seemed exceptionally exciting and 
worthy of replication. Andrew Arato, whose writings on Solidarity became quite 
influentialin the academic world, began grappling with Solidarity's significance for 
anew theory and practice of democracy already in 1981.? For him, Solidarity served 
as an example of a “new social movement" aimed at creating a self-governing society 
without the repressive presence of the state or market. Arato was one of the first to 
theorize the Solidarity movement as an effort to revitalize civil society? He conceived 
of Solidarity's democratic project as leading toward “a destatized economy composed 
of self-managing units horizontally related through a self-regulating market" (Arato 
1981: 46). (The link with Yugoslav self-management is apparent.) 

Such a vision of a “revitalized civil society’—an arena for the interaction 
of citizens, equal precisely on the grounds of being active participants in ongoing 
discussions—had considerable appeal to New Left critics from the core. Eastern 
European discussions seemed to theoretically address issues raised but never 
resolved during protests of the 1960s and 1970s. Unlike the Old Left, this new 
one never did focus on “taking state power.” It tended to conceptualize revolution 


culturally, as a world changed by people wary of the pitfalls of power. “Changed 
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people will change the world," is how much of the New Left understood its goals. In 
this view, the aim is not to topple the state, but to change the people who elect state 
representatives and staff the state institutions, to change people so that they trust 
themselves and govern themselves. Such a vision also fit in with emerging theorists 
of a “new working class" supposedly now capable, unlike its past counterpart, of 
genuine self-government, thanks to its higher education and technical expertise. 

That the East European experience revitalized che concept and even the term 
"civil society" in the West is acknowledged by almost everyone. Michael Walzer 
thanks “writers in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland" for reviving the idea of 
civil society and pushing those in the core to think about how civic activity could 
be "secured and invigorated" (1991: 138). For Christopher Beem, “ civil society 
returned to the West via Poland and the rest of Eastern Europe" (1999: 131). My own 
book on the democratic theory and practices of Solidarity pushed the civil society 
focus, and did try to theorize it as a model (Ost 1990). Solidarity theorists, inter- 
estingly, did not originally use the term "civil society." Leszek Kolakowski spoke of 
"active resistance" as the only possibility to fight a system unwilling to share power, 
with the innovative focus on the adjective, "Active, as the very essence of resistance. 
Kuroń and Michnik soon picked this up, with Kuroń defining anyone engaged in 
independent public activity, separate from the purview of the Party, as part of a 
vast political opposition, and Michnik talking about "social movements [creating] 
a Poland of civic concern and independent social activity" (quoted in Ost 1990: 
69). Trying to theorize these claims, along with the practices that went with them, 
I wrote that Solidarity's "goal was a political system centered on neither the state 
nor the market, but on... a strong, pluralist, and independent civil society” (133). 

As semiperipheral theorists and activists provided the basic ideas and the 
activism, theorists in the West began constructing the civil society theory. Or atleast 
wetried. We put forth the Central European opposition program and the practices of 
Solidarity as a model ofa participatory civil society that could be followed elsewhere. 
Our "theoretical gambit" was just as Strang and Meyer described, as we claimed "that 
the [participatory] elements proposed for diffusion are actually found somewhere" 
(Strang & Meyer 1993: 500)—in this case in Poland. While we had some success 
in this effort, we ultimately failed, and "civil society" has instead become theorized 


and standardized in a neoliberal way, as described below." 
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Initially, our more radical theorization looked like it might have a chance at 
standardization, in part because it was available for use in the immediate context 
of the historic fall of state socialism. Arato published his first pieces on the topic 
in the early 1980s. I wrote many newspaper articles on Solidarity throughout the 
1980s,? and my book on Solidarity and civil society was published in 1990, just 
months after the fall of the communist regime. "Civil society" was still an almost 
unknown term, so much so that I could still write then about it being an “odd- 
sounding category" that has only just begun "creeping into discussions of con- 
temporary politics" (Ost 1990: 19). Ten years later, no one could have written of 
civil society that way. Over the course ofthe decade, books and articles appeared 
using the concept more widely. And as the concept became more popular, it also 
became more differentiated. In 1992, Jean Cohen and Andrew Arato published 
Civil Society and Political Theory, presenting the concept as a new way of thinking 
about and enacting democracy, where public interaction among equals would be 
privileged over the hierarchies of state or market (Cohen & Arato 1992). 

This probably represented the culmination of the radical idea of civil society. 
Soon, after all, with the return to capitalism in eastern Europe, even former radical 
adherents there toned down and even abandoned their criticisms of the market, 
leading them to reframe their understanding of civil society more in line with the 
new neoliberal meanings this term started signifying in the core. 

How did a neoliberal understanding emerge and become hegemonic? Robert 
Putnam is the intervening variable between the original radical and the future neo- 
liberal core understanding of civil society. A series of publications between 1993 and 
1995 introduced a new way of thinking about "civic community," as Putnam called it: 
no longer as a bold challenge to the hierarchies of state and market, but as a sphere of 
mutual interaction and cooperation that allowed both state and market to function 
even better (Putnam et al. 1993; Putnam 1995). Far from being an challenge to cap- 
italist accumulation, civil society itself constituted capital — "social capital," Putnam 
called it, and in this way he provided a way for this previously obscure academic 
concept to be used as a weapon against Central European radicals. 

Itis at this moment that neoliberals jumped into the fray. By neoliberalism, 
I refer to the movement that sought to revive classical liberalisms emphasis on 
the market, but understood that popular decommodifying movements like the 


New Deal and social democracy could not simply be overturned. Rather, their 
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overturning had to be finessed. In 1975, neoliberal forerunners in the Trilateral 
Commission issued their famous critique of Western democracy as unsustainable, 
on grounds that too many citizens were feeling empowered (Crozier et al. 1975). 
But such a critique was too blunt. More nostalgia for a lost past of docile citizens 
than a strategy by which to curb mushrooming participatory aspirations, its report 
generated much negative publicity. Neoliberals who wished to jettison the institu- 
tions guaranteeing widespread economic security, and conservatives who sought to 
turn the clock back on the hedonism and identity politics that they believed such 
security made possible, now had common cause, but no mechanism by which to 
bring this about. They needed a more appealing way to topple welfare-state com- 
munitarianism, one that could be framed as an effort to maintain democracy, not 
dismantle it. Putnams reinterpretation of the East European idea of civil society 
as social capital seemed to provide a way. 

Margaret Somers describes what happened next, "Conservatives, strategi- 
cally, after first capturing the civil society concept, then tamed it, reframed it, and 
renamed it. In a truly Pygmalion-like achievement, civil society—the once unruly 
and unpredictable nurturing ground for the goals, practices, and normative ideas of 
democratic citizenship—reappeared throughout the 1990s in public and academic 
discourse as social capital" (Somers 2005: 38). The difference is that where Eastern 
Europes civil society vigorously promoted the idea and practice of equality in 
public life, social capital, via Putnam and others, promoted voluntary activity in the 
private sphere as a way to improve the untouched hierarchies of state and market. 

It matters, in other words, where and how the state is rejected. In semi- 
peripheral Eastern Europe, social activists rejected the state because it was the 
source of unfreedom. Neoliberals in the Western core, however, sought to shrink 
the state to strengthen the market. So they pushed the idea of civil society as the 
voluntary sector, charged with taking care of activities the state used to take care 
of but now intended to neglect. 

‘Those who had revived the idea of civil society in the East were themselves 
wary of the market, especially at the beginning. They knew that the market too was 
a sphere of unfreedom. But since they did not have any market to rebel against, they 
could comfortably rebel against the state without this implying that they were com- 
fortable with the market. But the Western Right took the East European oppo- 


sitions civil society to mean only antistatism. The Western Left that supported 
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Solidarity knew otherwise, but since the East's idea ofa participatory civil society 
was so radical, few in the West seemed to understand. Even when the Left sung 
the praises of the East European opposition, it couldn't get across its point that the 
East was pointing to something new. Conservatives and neoliberals were thus able 
to use civil society—now reframed as social capital—as a battering ram against 
social demands on the state. 

Of course, it is not just the power of ideas that secures diffusion of an inno- 
vation, but just plain power, too. Mitchell Orenstein demonstrates this in his 
account of the transnational campaign to promote pension privatization. "Good 
ideas” are far from enough to assure diffusion. An “epistemic community,” or group 
of like-minded thinkers trying to promote a common theory and a similar goal, 
can help promote diffusion only when it collects the resources enabling it to do so. 
Knowledge is diffused through networks, not through countries or individuals. 
As Orenstein recounts, a "neoliberal epistemic community" of anti-Keynesian 
American economists and their Chilean pupils began working to undo socialist 
legacies and promote the wisdom of privatizing Social Security already in the 
early 1980s. But it was not until people in this network "took positions of power 
in leading state and transnational organizations" that they began to be able to 
diffuse their innovation throughout the semiperipheries of Latin America and 
eastern Europe (Orenstein 2008: 72). When they secured World Bank dollars 
and government contacts and contracts, they got such access to the media, and to 
semiperipheral policymakers, that the anti-privatization efforts of other groups, 
such as the International Labor Organization, quickly foundered. For almost two 
decades, pension privatization turned into a juggernaut. 

No wonder, then, that the radical participatory idea of civil society quickly 
lost out. Frankly, I'm often surprised that the interpretations of Arato and myself 
attained the influence they did, published as they were in relatively obscure, under- 
funded publications in a pre-Internet age. This was probably because we wrote 
theoretically about Solidarity on the basis of firsthand knowledge and in a core lan- 
guage at atime when, aside from the journalistic essays of writers such as Timothy 
Garton Ash and Neil Ascherson, few others were able to do so. In the end, though, 
we, like the Solidarity activists themselves, possessed no resource-rich epistemic 


community, nor any policy proposals promising quick fixes to urgent problems. 
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The semiperipheral innovation of civil society thus eventually got theo- 
rized and standardized by neoliberal actors and networks from the core, which 
was soon able to use it to apply such isomorphic pressure that postcommunist 
eastern Europe itself came into line, abandoning its own innovation, The irony and 
tragedy is that a revised understanding of civil society came to be used to stifle civic 
activism, and thus satisfy the aims ofthe Trilateral Commission, while the original 
version got stranded. Not everyone abandoned the original terrain. Christopher 
Beem, for example, in his 1999 study on how to revitalize democracy in the United 
States, takes Solidarity's radical notion of civil society asa foundation on which a 
new type of participatory society could be built from the ground up (Beem 1999: 
112). But more and more, civil society came to be theorized as entailing less and 
less, as the voluntary sector of a market economy and little else. 

That Solidarity could not theorize its understanding of the concept is due 
not only to the difficulties facing semiperipheral actors. There was also its lack of 
preparation for engagement with the state, and the growing appeal of the market. 
By not preparing for the more explicitly political phase that would come later, 
Solidarity and the other Left-liberal and participatory options stripped themselves 
of the ability to shape that future, ultimately contributing to the success of the 
Right. And when the return of political democracy appeared as part of a package 
with the introduction of capitalism, most former civic activists in the East became 
ardent liberals, at least for a while. 

This allowed the neoliberal, revisionist standardization of civil society to take 
off in the Western core. This was the moment of mainstream theorization. Instead 
of the radical participatory and selfmanagement ethos of the East European 
concept, where civil society is an alternative to state and market, what wins out 
is the vision of civil society as social capital and the “volunteer sector,” freeing the 
neoliberal state from previous responsibilities. Thus, Erzsébet Fazekas (2009) 
could begin her study on the topic with the sentences: "Civil society has become a 
sizeable industry since the fall of communism in Eastern Europe. Ás part of this 
project, building nonprofit sectors has burgeoned into a transnational initiative to 
cement the transition away from state socialism to market democracy." 

In this neoliberal version, civil society helps out the capitalist state by taking 


over some of its social functions, better enabling the state to focus on pleasing market 
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elites. Instead of resolving the problems of citizens who thought they were excluded 
by the state and cut off from full civic participation in a world dominated by elites, 
civil society starts serving the interests of those very elites who were looking for a 
way to limit the desire for civic participation, just as the Trilateral Commission had 
wished. For neoliberalism, then, "civil society" becomes a godsend. Let nonstate 
organizations take care of social policy, and let the state focus on security and pro- 
moting the market. Civic community can now be used to deflect attention away from 
politics. And as state socialism fell in Eastern Europe, so did the earlier idea of civil 
society, which now became the "volunteer sector" or the world of NGOs, subject to 
the isomorphic pressures of foreign donors and the "international community,” all 
seeking to wash away the participatory promises of the original idea. 

Michael Edwards (2009: viii) has written of the "tension between radical and 
neo-liberal interpretations of civil society, the former seeing it as the ground from 
which to challenge the status quo and build new alternatives, and the latter as the 
service-providing not-for-profit sector necessitated by market failure," That the latter 
is now dominant is clear from Katarzyna Jezierska's study of how Polish think tanks 
think about civil society today. Having interviewed a wide array of activists working 
in the independent public sphere, she concludes that "one specific understanding of 
civil society— civil society as service-providing non-governmental organizations— 
has gained a hegemonic position, marginalizing [all] other conceptions." With “its 
radical promise blunted,” civil society morphed from a “source of alternatives to the 
current socio-economic system... into the role of auxiliary infrastructure legiti- 
mizing the neoliberal system" (Jezierska 2015: 831). It has gotten to the point that 
Polish left-wing activists themselves now often reject the term, calling it a “buzzword” 
aimed at pushing a neoliberal privatization agenda (842). The irony, as we shall see, 
is that Poland's political Right objects to the term as well, seeing it as a dangerous 


reminder of a civic alternative to the "nation" community that they propose. 


EASTERN EUROPE AS NEOLIBERAL TESTING GROUND 


The transformation of the understanding of civil society is one ofthe reasons why 
eastern Europes post-1989 embrace of neoliberalism could be presented by many 


as continuity with the aims of the opposition rather than the break that it clearly 
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was. As for the embrace, that became apparent in a number of different domains. 
Eastern Europe served here as a useful semiperiphery, allowing core actors to try 
out economic policies they did not yet dare to impose at home. Some have inter- 
preted this in terms of the inequalities of knowledge production. As the foreign, 
old system was toppled, only those who adopted newly hegemonic neoliberal 
ideas got the funding, as well as the possibilities for advance (Lampland 2000: 
216-17). Eastern Europe after 1989 became a neoliberal testing ground for the 
core in numerous ways. In labor relations, for example, the region specialized in 
the marginalization of trade unions under the guise of formal inclusion. New gov- 
ernments there stripped unions of their influence and pushed through a radical 
reshuffling of economic power relations while simultaneously bringing unions 
onto tripartite boards in a process known as “illusory corporatism' that has since 
become increasingly pervasive.'* 

While the regressive flat tax has been a favorite proposal for Western neo- 
liberals, the latter have been quite unsuccessful introducing it in core capitalist 
countries. Here the Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were pio- 
neers, enacting the flat tax already in the early 1990s. Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Russia and Ukraine soon followed. 

Perhaps the major area where the east European semiperiphery has been a 
neoliberal testing ground has been pension privatization reform. This has been 
the policy of moving away from a pension with defined benefits, guaranteed by 
the state, to a reliance on the income accumulated by defined contributions to 
retirement funds managed by private firms. Begun in 1981 under the military 
dictatorship of Pinochet in Chile, these reforms made slow inroads until after 
the collapse of state socialism, when a few countries in Latin America, but almost 
all the countries in eastern Europe, soon made pension privatization a key part of 
their economic reform program. This came about through a combination of strong 
pressure from transnational actors such as the USAID program and the World 
Bank, and home-grown support for neoliberal solutions. 

The impact of the global financial crisis of 2008 constituted a turning point. 
On the one hand, draconian budget cuts and wage cuts were instituted, for example 
in the Baltic republics, on a scale unattempted in the West, until being introduced 


in Greece soon afterward. On the other hand, that period has also been a clear 
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caesura for the region. Eastern Europe has now become a source ofa different type 


of innovation, in politics. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE REINVENTION OF THE RIGHT 


In recent years we've seen another political area in which the east European 
semiperiphery leads the way—this time, to the Right. First in Hungary in 
2010, five years later in Poland, and with intimations of further imminent 
examples elsewhere, right-wing governments that openly degrade liberal dem- 
ocratic institutions, fight the free press, ride roughshod over courts, enforce 
party control on the civil service and public media, promote past fascists and 
tolerate new ones, manipulate electoral rules, and threaten opponents (often 
treated as traitors) with sanctions have not only come to power, but are doing 
quite well, making their assault on democratic institutions a model for other 
countries to follow. 

Itis hard to overstate the significance of this new innovation coming from 
the Central European semiperiphery. Particularly since the 2008 financial crisis, 
even the Western core has been experiencing a wrenching and politically desta- 
bilizing political crisis. When both moderate Right and moderate Left political 
options oscillate in power but prove equally incapable of addressing questions 
such as the loss of jobs, lower wages, and the disappearing sense of community 
that plague so many citizens, it is not surprising that some push for radical solu- 
tions. And because the moderate Left has played an important part in the entire 
post- World War II era, thereby weakening the radical Left, the radical Right 
has reemerged as the "fresh" radical answer. Indeed, it is the only force that can 
correctly say that it has played no role in mainstream politics since World War 
IL. So far the core has no model for how a radical Right can govern while main- 
taining the consensus on formal democratic rules and no outward repression 
of political opponents. With his ideological incoherence and ham-fisted mis- 
management, Donald Trump shows that occupying the executive branch is 
not enough. In Hungary and Poland, however, Viktor Orban and Jarostaw 
Kaczynski are developing precisely such a model. Erdogan is doing something 


similar in Turkey. The core is watching closely. 
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This is not the place for a full account of the ways of Orban's Fidesz and 
Kaczynski's Law and Justice (PiS) parties. Several aspects, however, seem 
particularly important. First, the model begins with the elimination or neu- 
tering of the courts. Since their aim is to overturn the liberal constitution, with 
its separation of powers and limits on executive power, Fidesz and PiS both 
struck against the constitutional court as their first significant move. With its 
two-thirds majority, Fidesz simply rewrote the constitution, allowing the new 
government to unilaterally appoint judges and forbidding the court from consid- 
ering certain matters. Without the two-thirds majority, but still committed to 
violating the existing constitution, PiS simply declared that it would not abide 
by court decisions that went against it, and then rewrote the laws and waited 
till it could appoint its own judges so that it could then appear to retreat and 
maintain formal court oversight. 

Against traditional civil service laws requiring political independence 
and professionalism, each government has pushed through new rules allowing 
novices and party hacks to head governmental agencies, while dismantling 
tenure rules protecting civil servants from political attacks. Without delegal- 
izing opposition media, each government has taken complete control of public 
television and radio channels, while exerting financial and sometimes legal 
pressure against independent private media, often under the guise of fighting 
foreign influence. 

As far as passing new laws, each government has bypassed parliamentary 
rules requiring public debate over legislation by presenting many key bills as "indi- 
vidual" bills of particular deputies. This clause not only allows the avoidance of 
public debate, but drastically limits even parliamentary debate, enabling system- 
changing laws to be proposed in the morning and passed the same night. 

Along with other measures, such as increasing secret powers of prosecutors, 
revising electoral laws while gerrymandering districts, and using control of the 
treasury to direct resources to civic and academic allies and against associations 
or scholars concerned with "unfriendly" topics, these governments are putting in 
place the building blocks of a radical Right model that could be installed elsewhere. 
Unlike military dictatorships, these governments maintain formal rules rather 


than impose states of emergency. Refraining from imprisoning opponents and 
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continuing to allow elections, they present themselves simply as “normal” govern- 
ments, a key element of the effort to legitimize their radicalism. 

Finally, each government has also legislated a number of "populist" economic 
measures, demonstrating at least symbolic rejection of neoliberal policies. New 
taxes have been imposed on large foreign-owned banks and corporations, utility 
rates have been cut in Hungary, new child payments have been offered in Poland, 
and both countries have ordered drastic retreats from the neoliberal pension pri- 
vatization imposed in the 1990s. In large part because of these measures, as well 
as the nationalist rhetoric useful at times of European disarray, Fidesz has already 
won reelection twice, while prospects for PiS to do the same in 2019 currently 
look quite good. 

It is no doubt because these illiberal innovations have started in the semipe- 
riphery that they have been able to pass the introductory phase more easily than had 
they been introduced in the core. We can compare the European Unions stern rebuke 
and threat of sanctions against Austria in 2000, when Jorg Haiders Freedom Party 
was poised to take power, to the relatively mild challenges directed at Hungary and 
Poland. Most of the criticism has been strictly legalistic, demanding governments 
adhere to their own constitutions. (When Hungary simply rewrote its constitution, 
such attacks ceased.) All in all, the core has acted hesitantly, in order to not appear 
overbearing to the former eastern bloc. In other words, it is the sense that develop- 
ments there do not "matter" as much as elsewhere, as well as the relative obscurity 
of the languages which makes it difficult for outsiders to know what is really going 
on, that have allowed these innovations to thrive. 

Theorization of the model is developing apace, but slowly. Had Le Pen won 
the French presidency in 2017, core theorists might have become more intimately 
involved. As her candidacy and the election of Trump demonstrated, however, 
there is clear interest on the part of many voters that some radical transformation 
might be necessary. Might some formally democratic right-wing extremism be 
a way to consolidate a stable, postneoliberal capitalism? Can some "democratic 
fascism" underpin a new "social structure of accumulation" (to use the term David 
Kotz, a contributor to this volume, has used elsewhere to describe the various 
political models of capitalism), now that neoliberalism appears both economically 


and politically unsustainable (Kotz 2015)? 
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At the moment, the model is certainly being diffused. Already PiS ideologue 
Ryszard Legutko (2016) has published an important volume, in English, defending 
populist authoritarianism, securing some mainstream legitimation via the recom- 
mendation of New York Times columnist Ross Douthat (2016). Core activists in 
Europe, meanwhile, get much of their information straight from the innovators, 
thanks to EU institutions. Fidesz and PiS representatives wander the corridors ofthe 
major EU offices in Brussels along with everybody else. Deputies of all ideologies see 
each other in the European Parliament, while civic actors meet in European business, 
trade union, and media networks. The Tower of Babel has crashed down in favor of 
a universal English, and for those still left out, translators are abundant. In short, 
there are plenty of opportunities for direct diffusion of knowledge. 

It is certainly possible that these innovations will become the basis for a 
core radical Right paradigm to emerge in the future. No doubt it would look dif 
ferent. Democratic rules have a different history in the core. Central Europe's 
largely ethnically homogenous populations are not the rule in the West. Western 
big business, globally oriented, opposes economic nationalism. Core proponents 
would propose something somewhat different. Nevertheless, the influence of che 
Central European Right has already been stunning. Orban's intransigent position 
on refugees is now presented by the core Right as the kind of bold leadership their 
countries need. Illiberalism will eventually look different than it does in the semi- 
peripheral East. But if it gains strength and takes hold in the core, it will be in large 
part thanks to the work of the semiperiphery. 

That the dominant creativity from this semiperiphery now comes from the 
Right does not mean it will stay that way. Both Hungary and Poland boast inter- 
esting left-wing political and cultural alternatives that might become significant in 
the future, particularly if and when the New Right falters. In the end, though, we 
would do well to recall that eastern Europe does not and never has come up with 
ideas for the benefit of the core. Semiperipheral location may allow the ideas to 
be more cutting-edge, while imperialist rules of knowledge production keep their 
originators from theorizing those creations to make them ready for diffusion. But 
this region of Europe has served and continues to serve as the fount of exciting, 
stimulating, game-changing myriad ideas, regardless of how or whether these are 


used by others. Thus do the innovations of the semiperiphery live on. 
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NOTES 


1. Note the frequent embrace by east European liberals of the "Homo sovieticus" 
accusation against their own people, or the arguments about alleged ingrained eastern 
deficiencies, for example, Sztompka 1993. 

2. A word about capitalization: I write "Eastern Europe" when reference is to the 
period of the Cold War, when East and West referred to two different political and 
economic systems. It is written as “eastern Europe" when referring to the postcom- 
munist period, when the region becomes simply the eastern part of Europe, without 
representing an alternative regime. 

3. A good description of the changes over time can be found in the "Socialism 
and Democracy Online" website "Workers Councils in Yugoslavia: Successes and 
Failures," at http://sdonline.org/57/workers-councils-in-yugoslavia-successes-an 
d-failures/. See also Comisso 1980. 

4. Onthelatter, see Bockman 2011, chapter 3. 

5. Autarky should be understood relatively, not as complete withdrawal from 
the capitalist world economy but an effort to use the latter for its own advantage (see 
Sanchez-Sibony 2014). 

6. Seethe discussion in: Bockman 2011 (chapter 4). 

7. Fora fuller discussion, see my book Solidarity and tbe Politics of Anti-Politics: 
Reform and Opposition in Poland Since 1968 (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1990), chapter 2. 

8. Histwo key articles were “Civil Society Against the State: Poland 1980-1981," 
Telos 47, 1981; and "Empire vs. Civil Society: Poland 1981—82," Telos 50, 1981. (The 
second piece actually came out in 1982, but to retain their discount bulk mail rate, 
which required that journals stick to regular publication intervals, Telos's editors kept 
the date as 1981.) 

9. Foran earlier important but less developed intervention, see Pelczynski 1988. 
Jacques Rupnik began thinking about a “rebirth” of civil society even before Solidarity, 
for example, in his 1979 text "Dissent in Poland, 1968—1978: Ihe End of Revisionism 
and the Rebirth of Civil Society" (Rupnik 1979). 

10. This group is perhaps best described by Andre Gorz, who in Farewell to the 


Working Class calls them “a new historical subject: the non-class of post-industrial 
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proletarians." Jacek Kurczewski (1993) calls this same group a “new middle class" 
and attributes the rise of Solidarity to them, as do world-systems theorists Giovanni 
Arrighi, Terence Hopkins, and Immanuel Wallerstein (1992), in “1989: The Contin- 
uation of 1968." 

11. Ilike to think that our theorization of the civil society innovation faithfully 
echoed the intentions of the actors to whom we appealed. Indeed, the current rejection 
of the idea of civil society by the New Right in power in Poland and Hungary (they 
treat it as a suspect concept, a conduit for the penetration of alien ideas, a category to 
be rejected in favor of “the nation"), and the tenacity with which left-liberal and social 
democratic actors, including those original proponents of the civic initiatives of the 
1970s and 19805, seek to hold onto “civil society" with its participatory and demo- 
cratic connotations, suggests our version of the concept may indeed match many of 
the founders' expectations. Ihis does not change the fact that ours was also a core- 
attempted theorization of a semiperipheral innovation. 

12. These were mostly published in the weekly political magazine In These Times, 
with some also in Tbe Nation. 

15. Johanna Bockman and Gil Eyal (2002) have argued persuasively about the con- 
nection between reform economists in the former Soviet bloc and the emergence of 
neoliberalism. Bockman (2011) explicitly speaks of "the left-wing origins of neoliber- 
alism.” As true as this may be for economists, it is not so for the political activists, the 
original promoters of civil society. Many of them indeed eventually gravitated toward 
neoliberalism, in part under the influence of economists, but their left-wing sensibil- 
ities initially pushed them toward general civic participation, nota cult of markets. On 
their turn from participation to markets, see Ost 2005, especially chapter 2. 

14. Onitsorigin, see Ost 2000. On its spread, see Ost 2011. 

15. Ontransnational pressure, see Orenstein 2008. On domestic pressure for neo- 
liberal reforms, see Bockman 2000. 


16. For some basics, see Scheppele 2014, Ost 2018, and Harper 2018. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Socialist Future in Light of 
Socialist Past and Capitalist Present 


David M. Kotz 


INTRODUCTION 


Every socioeconomic system appears eternal to those who live under it. However, 
every past world-dominant socioeconomic system prior to the capitalist era even- 
tually declined, replaced by a new system. The slave systems of antiquity were 
superseded by feudalism in the Middle Ages, which in turn was later replaced by 
capitalism.' However much the partisans of capitalism may wish it to last forever, 
history provides no reason to expect capitalism to be an exception to this pattern. 

Capitalism first appeared in the fourteenth century in northern Italian 
city-states but did not become well established until the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. By the eighteenth century it had become the dominant system in the 
world. In the nineteenth century a growing socialist movement proposed an 
alternative to capitalism, and by the mid-twentieth century capitalism was facing 
a serious challenge from an alternative socialist system. Some thought capitalism 
might be nearing its end— not just those who welcomed such a development but 
also some who opposed it. In a large part of the world, capitalism was replaced 
by a version of socialism that is best named "state socialism." By the 1960s state 
socialism had displaced capitalism in the Soviet Union, seven states in east-central 
Europe (and one more, Yugoslavia, had built a market socialism), Mongolia, 
China, part of Korea and part of Vietnam, and, on the doorstep of the United 
States, in Cuba. 

The early advocates of socialism in the nineteenth century claimed it would 


build on the achievements of capitalism while bringing further progress for 
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humankind not possible under capitalism. However, some seventy-five years after 
the Russian Revolution, state socialism was dismantled and replaced by capi- 
talism in almost all formerly state socialist countries. That system, which had 
encompassed some 35 percent of the world's population, survives today only in 
Cuba along with an odd feudal version in North Korea. In a few countries, such 
as China and Vietnam, the Communist Party has held onto power, presiding over 
a market economy with mainly private enterprises combined with some strategic 
state-owned enterprises and some remnants of state economic planning. 

When Communist Party rule was rapidly overthrown in Eastern and 
Central Europe during 1989—91, supporters of capitalism breathed a sigh of relief. 
This did indeed mark a great victory of capitalism over socialism in a battle that 
had raged since 1917. However, that sigh of relief may turn out to have been pre- 
mature. This article argues that the socialist challenge to capitalism is not over. The 
belief that 1991 marked the end of socialism rests on the dominant interpretation 
of the factors that led to the demise of state socialism. 'That interpretation holds 
that its demise was due to the ultimate unworkability, or inferiority, of a socialist 
system. However, that interpretation is not supported by the evidence. We will 
argue that the lessons of the demise of state socialism are different from those 
drawn in the dominant interpretation of that event. Capitalism still faces a chal- 
lenge from a potential rebirth of socialism. Recent history suggests that capitalism 
has outlived its ability to bring progress or to meet the needs of the majority, par- 
ticularly in the developed countries, while a socialism free of the negative features 
of the state socialist version has the potential to resolve the main problems faced 
by humankind and to provide a good life for the whole population. 

This article proceeds as follows. The next section assesses the socialist past. 
Taking the Soviet Union as the example, it considers the positive and negative 
lessons of the now-departed state socialism, as well as the lessons derived from 
the process that brought about its demise. This section relies on the analysis of 
state socialism and its end in Kotz and Weir (2007). 'The next part of the chapter 
considers actually existing capitalism today, both in developed countries and in 
the formerly state socialist countries. Drawing on the analysis of contemporary 
capitalism in Kotz (2015), it discusses the problems posed by contemporary capi- 
talism for human welfare and progress. The last section of the chapter considers the 


possibility of a socialist future in light of the socialist past and capitalist present. 
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SOCIALIST PAST 


When the Soviet Union disintegrated in 1991, the history of the Soviet period 
was rapidly rewritten in an outpouring of scholarly articles and books and in 
the mass media. The newly dominant narrative denied that the Soviet system 
had any achievements, and some even claimed that the USSR was left more 
backward in 1991 than it had been prior to the Russian Revolution in 1917. It 
was claimed that economists working at the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, 
the main source of Western estimates of Soviet economic performance, had 
falsified the data to exaggerate Soviet progress for the purpose of justifying a 
big budget allocation for the agency. Although no evidence was ever offered in 
support of such claims, they rapidly assumed the status of conventional wisdom 
that “everyone knew." However, this narrative required for its plausibility a bout 
of historical amnesia. 

In an earlier time the Western portrayal of the Soviet Union was quite 
different from the one that suddenly arose after 1991. When "actually existing 
socialism" was actually existing, Western analysts at first, in the 1950s and 1960s, 
warned that the Soviet economy was catching up to that ofthe US. The usual cri- 
tique of Soviet socialism at that time was that it achieved rapid economic growth 
only at the expense of individual freedom. The USSR’s launching of the world's 
first earth satellite in 1955 provoked a fear of what was seen as rapid Soviet advance 
in science and technology. This fear of rapid progress in the USSR found support 
in the available data, as is noted below. 

A fair assessment of economic performance under Soviet state socialism 
finds that there were both significant achievements and big failures. A problem 
with most Western assessments is that they are based on neoclassical economic 
analysis, an approach that assumes that a competitive market economy is the 
standard for measuring economic performance. That standard is not appro- 
priate for evaluating the performance of a centrally planned economy. The most 
meaningful way of assessing the successes and failures of the Soviet system is to 
compare performance to the expectations of socialist theory. Such an exercise 
finds that some of the expectations about economic progress possible through 
socialism were at least partially realized in Soviet economic development while 


others were disappointed. 
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Among the positive features of the Soviet system were the following: 
+ Rapid economic development through the mid 1970s 


Kotz and Weir (2007) provide evidence that the Soviet economy grew rapidly 
from 1928, when the Soviet model based on central planning and state own- 
ership of enterprises was established, through 1975, apart from the war period 
of 1940—50. Soviet GNP grew at 5.8 percent per year from 1928 to 1940, a 
period when the capitalist countries were mired in depression? By 1940 the 
Soviet Union had been transformed from a rural, agricultural economy into 
an urban, industrial economy, a transition that was completed in record time. 

After recovery from the devastation of World War II, Soviet GINP grew 
at 4.8 percent per year from 1950 to 1975, compared to 3.3 percent per year 
for the US economy. Labor productivity in the nonfarm sector of the Soviet 
economy grew rapidly from 1950 to 1975, much faster than in the United 
States (Kotz and Weir 2007: 33-37). If one projected the GNP growth 
rates of the USSR and United States from that twenty-five-year period into 
the future, Soviet GINP would have surpassed that of the United States in 
2011. However, after the mid-1970s Soviet economic growth slowed to the 
range of 1-2 percent per year through the end of the 1980s. Soviet economic 
growth now lagged behind that of the United States, leading to a widening 


of the gap between the two. 
+ Elimination of the business cycle and inflation 


Apart from the war years of 1940—50, the Soviet economy expanded every 
year from 1928 to 1989, after which a process of dismantling central planning 
began. There were no recessions in that period. Prices were very stable with 
inflation estimated at 1 to 2 percent per year, until radical economic reform 


of the system was enacted under Gorbachev in 1988. 


+ 


Full employment 


Soviet workers did not face the involuntary unemployment that normally 
plagues workers in capitalist economies. There was a labor shortage for most 


of the Soviet period. 
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+ 


+ 


+ 


High female labor-force participation 


The Soviet Union had a very high female labor-force participation rate well 
before the steady rise in female labor-force participation in the United States 


and Europe began after World War II.“ 
Egalitarian income distribution 


One study found the decile ratio in the Soviet Union— the ratio of the 
income of the top 10 percent to that of the bottom 10 percent—to be 
4.5 to 1 in 1967, compared to 15.9 to 1 in the United States and France 
at that time (Kotz and Weir 2007: 27). However, those data do not take 
into account economic privileges granted to Soviet officials in such forms 
as access to special stores with high-quality goods at low prices and other 


job-related perks. 
Economic security 


Everyone was guaranteed a job, a decent pension, and free healthcare, as well 
as free higher education for those who qualified. Essential goods such as food 


and housing had very low prices. 
All legitimate income was based on work or need 


There was no class of property owners gaining high incomes through own- 
ership. The only legitimate forms of property income were from the sale of 
products of creative work such as art and novels and income from renting 


out an extra room in a house. 
Cultural achievements 


The Soviet system produced world-class actors, athletes, musicians, writers, 
and scientists, while also facilitating widespread participation in sports and 
creative activities by the population. While everyone knew of the great Soviet 
musicians, less well known was the system of orchestras and bands in cities 
and towns that made it possible for a person with some musical ability to 


pursue a career as a musician. 
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« Technological progress 


The Soviet economy reached the world technological frontier in some 
sectors, such as industrial machinery, metallurgy, eye-surgery equipment, 
weapons, and space exploration technology. Some Soviet institutions fos- 
tered the dissemination of new technologies. When a Soviet enterprise 
introduced a new technology, it was required to hold a workshop to teach 
the new technology to other enterprises, since enterprises were expected 
to cooperate rather than compete. Large enterprises were required to make 
their research labs available to independent inventors after hours. However, 
Soviet technological advance was uneven and faced obstacles, as noted 
below (Kotz and Weir 2007: 45). 

The above achievements flowed from an economy based on central 
planning. The central plan, not the pursuit of profit, determined what was 
produced, which sectors would expand, and which would contract. Before 
the Russian Revolution led to the world’s first socialist system, socialists 
had argued that a planned economy could bring the kinds of achievements 
listed above. The old claim that economic progress requires a high degree 
of inequality, since the rich will save at a high rate, which leads to a high 
investment ratio, did not apply to the Soviet system. Despite the egalitarian 
income distribution, the Soviet economy had a high rate of investment rel- 
ative to output, which is indeed necessary for rapid economic growth. The 
investment rate was determined, not by households deciding how much they 
would save out of their incomes, but by central planners, which made rapid 
growth compatible with an egalitarian income distribution. 

The Soviet system also had significant negative features, including the 


following: 
« An undemocratic state 


Socialists had expected that the state in a socialist system would be more 
democratic than under capitalism. Socialism would have no wealthy class 
inevitably exercising outsize political power as in a capitalist system. However, 


the expectation that socialism would be democratic was not fulfilled in the 
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Soviet Union or the other state socialist systems. Political power was con- 
centrated at the top of the party-state apparatus in the general secretary of 
the party, the Politburo, and the Central Committee. Political power flowed 


from the top down, rather than from the bottom up. 


« Absence of individual rights and freedoms 


The Soviet state was a repressive one that did not recognize individual rights 
to free expression, free association, freedom of political advocacy, or due 
process rights when facing punishment or incarceration, While the intensity 
of repression declined over time from the Stalin era to the Brezhnev era, it 


remained a repressive state until Gorbachev's reforms took hold in 1987-89, 
« A rigid and highly centralized economic planning system 


The form of economic planning was very centralized with all key decisions 
for the huge country made by a small group in Moscow. While there was 
some negotiation between lower and higher levels of the planning apparatus, 


economic power, like political power, mainly flowed from top to bottom. 
« Enterprises bad an authoritarian structure 


Early experiments with worker control of enterprises were soon abandoned, 
and each enterprise was strictly controlled by the enterprise director and the 
party secretary for the enterprise, who in turn were appointed from above and 
were responsible to the layer above them. Workers were expected to simply 
follow orders. The internal relations of Soviet enterprises looked much like 
those in capitalist enterprises, except that full employment made it difficult 
for managers to overwork the employees—a situation that was the subject 


of complaints by Soviet managers. 
« Environmental destruction 


While Soviet laws on environmental protection looked good on paper, they 
were not enforced, and the rapid growth was accompanied by severe damage 


to the air and water. 
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« Problems with consumer goods 


There were several problems with household consumer goods. Quality was 
uneven, with some goods of high quality while others were very shoddy. The 
planning system was not very responsive to consumer wants, and the goods 
available often did not match what people wanted, leading to surpluses of 
some goods alongside shortages of others. Consumer services, such as repair 
services, were in short supply. The retail distribution system was very inefh- 
cient, typically requiring a shopper to stand in three successive lines—one to 


select a product, the second to pay for it, and the third to pick it up. 
« Inefficiencies in the planning system 


There was a series of inefficiencies in the way the central planning system 
worked. Enterprises stockpiled supplies out of fear that inputs that were 
supposed to be delivered under the plan would not be available when needed. 
Most enterprises were larger than the optimal size for efficiency. Production 
had a problematic rhythm, as enterprises sharply increased the pace of work 
as the end of a planning period, with its period quota, approached, a phe- 


nomenon known as “storming.” 
« Conservatism about new technologies 


While technological progress was rapid in some fields, most enterprises had 
a built-in resistance to technological innovation. While the incentive system 
for managers changed from time to time, the main incentive was always 
fulfillment of the plan. Failing to fulfill the planned output target incurred 
financial penalties, while exceeding the quota led to only modest rewards. 
Hence, the incentives discouraged innovation, which tends to be disruptive 
and could obstruct plan fulfillment. 

Western critics of state socialism emphasized the problem of work incen- 
tives, assuming that guaranteed employment and limited inequality must 
eliminate any incentive to work effectively. However, apart from a few jokes 
about low work incentives (“they pretend to pay us and we pretend to work”), 


evidence for this problem is scarce. Soviet labor productivity grew quite 
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rapidly through the mid 1970s. Some capitalist economies, such as that of 
Japan, have demonstrated that effective work can go along with guaranteed 
employment and relatively small pay differences. The Soviet planning system 
did have material incentives that rewarded effective work, increasing job skills 
and qualifications, and even worker ideas for an improved production process. 
There is no evidence that huge income differences are necessary to motivate 
effective work in a modern economy. 

The undemocratic and repressive state and the overly centralized top- 
down form of planning were at the root of the negative outcomes. Consider 
environmental destruction. An economy not driven by the profit motive 
should have an advantage in environmental protection. However, at first envi- 
ronmental concerns had low priority, and when the damage became apparent, 
it could not easily be reined in because the people who were suffering from it 
lacked political rights to protest environmental destruction. 

The problems with consumer goods ultimately resulted from the lack of 
power possessed by ordinary households in the economic planning system. 
This is demonstrated by the high quality of those products whose consumers 
did have power in the planning system, such as industrial ministers and mil- 
itary officials. Ihe alienating work experience stemmed from the authori- 
tarian structure of enterprises, which was contrary to the socialist notion of 
worker control of the enterprise. The inefficiencies of the planning system 
resulted primarily from the excessive concentration of economic power in 
the center? 

The solution to the problems of state socialism lay in reform ofthe nonso- 
cialist institutions. Democratization, decentralization, and participation, in 
the state and in the planning system, represented a viable basis for resolving 


the problems. 


Explaining the Demise of the Soviet System 


Gorbachev and his associates came up with a persuasive analysis of the problems of 
the Soviet system and at least a general idea of how to reform the system to make 


socialism work as it had been intended to work.5 However, there was a contradiction 
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at the core of Soviet state socialism, and this contradiction in the end derailed 
the reform process launched by Gorbachev, leading instead to the demise of state 
socialism and a transition to capitalism. That contradiction was between an eco- 
nomic structure designed to deliver benefits to the population and the concentration 
of political and economic power in the hands of a small, privileged group of officials. 

Once Gorbachev initiated democratization of the state and lifted the con- 
trols on free expression and political advocacy, a decisive majority of the high-level 
officials—the “party-state elite" —abandoned socialism of any form and threw their 
support to Boris Yeltsin and a transition to capitalism. They quickly realized that a 
transition to capitalism would free them of Communist Party controls and enable 
them to become the owners, not just the managers, of the valuable assets of the 
system. Despite the majority support for some form of socialism and opposition to 
capitalism among the general population, which was demonstrated in many public 
opinion surveys, the party-state elite was able to overthrow socialism in pursuit of 
greater wealth and power.’ 

'Two main lessons can be drawn from the Soviet experience about the future of 
socialism. First, only a socialism that is democratic, decentralized, and participatory 
can gain the full benefits of a socialist system. Second, only that form of socialism 
can be sustainable over the long run. A socialism in which power is concentrated 
at the top and flows from the top down will eventually be dismantled by its own 
elite. Initially the rulers ofa new socialist system are idealists seeking to build a new 
world, but over time they are replaced by upwardly mobile seekers of power, prestige, 
and privilege in such a top-down system. At some point a decisive part of the ruling 
group will use their strategic location to overthrow socialism and build capitalism. 
Authoritarian socialism is not only politically unsustainable, its top-down structure 


undermines economic performance while spelling environmental disaster. 


CAPITALIST PRESENT 


Capitalism has brought significant economic progress since it arose several cen- 
turies ago. However, that progress hasbeen uneven over time, interrupted period- 
ically by recessions and depressions, and it has been unequally shared among the 
population. Beginning in the nineteenth century the problems generated by capi- 


talism gave rise to a socialist movement that called for the replacement of capitalism 
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by a radically different form of society. While both Marxist and other versions of 
socialist theory focused on the exploitation and other forms of economic injustice 
of capitalism, the imperialism and war that critics associated with capitalism were 
perhaps an even greater motivation for the growing numbers of people attracted 
to socialism through the mid-twentieth century. Socialist political parties and 
socialist-led trade unions arose in most countries around the world. The Russian 
Revolution of 1917 gave rise to the first lasting effort to build a socialist system. 
It was followed by division of the world socialist movement into "Communist" 
parties, which allied with Moscow, and "Socialist" parties which distanced them- 
selves from the repressive Soviet regime. 

After World War II the sudden emergence of a bloc of powerful Communist- 
Party ruled states, along with growing support for Socialist and Communist parties 
in capitalist countries, played a significant role in pushing the capitalist elites to 
accept a thorough reform of capitalism. In both Europe and North America there 
arose new institutions—welfare states, collective bargaining, Keynesian-inspired 
policies aimed at low unemployment, and expanded government regulation of 
business and banking—that transformed capitalism. It appeared that capitalism 
had outgrown its harsh youth. The new form of capitalism—variously referred to 
as "regulated capitalism,” “social democratic capitalism,” or a “mixed economy — 
gave rise to some twenty-five years of the most rapid and widely shared economic 
growth in capitalist history throughout the capitalist world. 

However, in the 1970s regulated capitalism in the United States and 
Western Europe encountered a decade of declining profits and intensifying mac- 
roeconomic instability. Toward the end of the 1970s, the capitalist class responded 
by throwing its weight behind another restructuring of capitalism. By the early 
1980s the current “neoliberal,” or free-market, form of capitalism had replaced 
regulated capitalism in much of the world (Kotz 2015, chapter 3). 

As a result, in some respects capitalism returned to its harsh youth, and 
many economic trends reversed around 1980. In the United States, real (inflation- 
corrected) wages of nonsupervisory workers trended downward instead of upward. 
A trend of modest reduction in income inequality gave way to rapidly rising 
inequality of income distribution. Provision of public goods and services along with 
social welfare programs were cut back. Individual economic security plummeted, 


as long-term jobs became scarce while the share of temporary and part-time ones 
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grew. With the abandonment of Keynesian policies aimed at low unemployment, 
the average unemployment rate rose substantially. The new form of capitalism led 
to rapid growth of the income and wealth of the very rich, but the majority saw 
little gain over the period since 1980,* While the previous regulated capitalism had 
delivered rising living standards and relatively secure j obs for much, if not all, of the 
population, neoliberal capitalism has offered little or nothing to the majority. It is 
not surprising that the slogan "Ihere is no alternative," which insisted that any- 
thing other than free-market capitalism spelled economic doom, arose to explain 
why people had to accept the way things were. 

After one decade of neoliberal capitalism, almost all of the state socialist 
systems disappeared, replaced by a drive to build capitalism. With the elimination 
of the rival system, neoliberal restructuring was intensified. From the early 1980s 
through 2007, neoliberal capitalism in the United States and Western Europe did 
bring long economic expansions punctuated by relatively mild recessions along with 
alow rate of inflation. Economic growth was slower than in the previous regulated 
capitalist era, but the economy appeared to be more stable in certain respects. 

From post-Soviet Russia an alternative model of political economy to that 
of neoliberal democratic capitalism emerged in the 2000s from the devastation 
wrought by the attempted rapid transition to capitalism. After the demise of the 
Soviet Union in 1991, the new Yeltsin government, inspired by neoliberal ideas, 
largely pulled the state out of the economy. What emerged was not the promised 
free-market utopia with rising prosperity for all. Instead the majority suddenly 
lost their secure way of life and millions were impoverished, while a combination 
of former high officials and clever financial operators seized the gems of the Soviet 
inheritance. A dystopian society emerged with shoot-outs between rival criminal 
gangs as they fought for control of turf in major cities. 

After 2000 the Putin regime emerged from the chaos of the 19905, bringing 
order through authoritarian control of society while at the same time riding a 
rising trend of oil prices to promote the continuing transformation of Russia from 
a diversified, centrally planned industrial economy into an authoritarian petrocap- 
italist state. Russia's post-Soviet elite became fabulously wealthy, and the Putin 
regime used its growing revenues from energy and other natural resource exports 


to rebuild the military and assert a growing role in the world system. The regime 
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has used the mass media to promote an image of a stable and prosperous society 
both to the home audience and abroad, offering an authoritarian petrocapitalism 
as an alternative to what is portrayed as decadent and imperialist Western powers. 

A third model emerged in Asia after around 2000, in addition to the 
neoliberal democratic capitalism of the United States and Europe and the 
authoritarian petrocapitalism of Russia. In 1978 China had begun a Communist- 
Party-managed transition from state socialism to a market economy, and in the 
1990s a growing sector of private enterprise emerged. While Chinas rapid growth 
after 1978 was at first largely denied by most Western experts, by the early 2000s 
it could no longer be overlooked. After joining the WTO in 2001, China rapidly 
became the workshop of the world and a major player in the world economy and 
in global politics. 

The Chinese Communist Party insists it is building "socialism with 
Chinese characteristics," but over time the capitalist sector of China's economy 
has expanded. While a significant number of state-owned enterprises remain, 
their share of economic output has steadily declined. Inequality has grown to US 
levels, and China now ranks second in the world in the number of (dollar) billion- 
aires, with 213 compared to 536 in the United States. In recent decades China has 
turned in the world's best economic growth performance based on an increasingly 
capitalist economy managed by an authoritarian state. 

‘The Chinese regime has begun to promote its model around the world, adver- 
tising the "Chinese Dream" ofa comfortable life for all amid political stability and 
setting up well-funded Confucius Institutes in many countries. The China model 
has had some appeal in other communist-party-ruled countries such as Vietnam 
and Cuba. China has sought favor, as well as access to raw materials, through 
large-scale infrastructure projects in poor countries using Chinese financing and 


construction capabilities. 


SOCIALIST FUTURE 


In this historical context, the vanquished specter that had once haunted capi- 
talism—socialism—shows signs that it may emerge from the grave to again haunt 


its long-time adversary. Each of the three main models of political economy in the 
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world today is now facing either a serious crisis (neoliberal democratic capitalism 
and authoritarian petrocapitalism) or intensifying obstacles to continuing advance 
(the China model). Each model embodies a form of capitalism, and when capi- 
talism fails to meet peoples needs, the only alternative system to capitalism ever 
devised—socialism— tends to elicit growing interest. 

The Putin regime has sought to project an image of contemporary Russia 
as a positive alternative to the decadent West. However, it is impossible to hide 
the underlying weakness of the model that has emerged in post-Soviet Russia. 
Capitalism in Russia turned the large country into a petro state, that is, a 
giant-size Kuwait, although with a large army and nuclear weapons. Russia's 
political system is appropriate for a petro state: an oligarchy presided over by 
an authoritarian leader-for-life. The regime redistributes the revenues from the 
export of oil, gas, and metals among the elite, with some flowing to a part of the 
ordinary population. This is an uncomfortable fit for a population that is well 
educated and cultured with a residual belief in the egalitarian and collectivist 
values of socialism. 

The sharp decline in oil and other primary product prices since June 2014 has 
devastated Russia's economy and threatens the stability of its political-economic 
model. Economic sanctions by the United States and NATO have intensified 
the economic crisis in Russia. If oil prices remain low for some time, the current 
Russian regime might not survive. 

‘The Chinese model is not in an economic crisis in the usual sense. While 
its blistering growth rate has slowed recently, it is still growing in the range of 
6—7 percent per year, which is rapid by world standards. However, it has limited 
appeal as a model for other countries. The China model has produced a highly 
competitive and individualistic consumer society in which everyone strives to gain 
entry into what are perceived to be a limited number of comfortable places in the 
economic order. The race to get admitted to good universities and even good sec- 
ondary schools is cutthroat. College graduates face limited job opportunities that 
require their skills. Female college students debate the pros and cons ofbecoming 
the mistress of a rich businessman. And the environmental consequences of 
China's breakneck growth in a context of lax regulations has caused a degree of 


air pollution that constitutes a severe public health problem that will not be easy 
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to solve. It is notable that the most talented young people in China set their sights 
on enrollment in universities in the United States or United Kingdom despite the 
well-funded elite universities at home. It is rumored that most of Chinas elite has 
stashed funds in the United States "just in case," while even top political figures 
send their children to college in the West. 

Chinas current regime appears stable at this time. However, its stability 
depends on continuing rapid growth, which faces obstacles not only from envi- 
ronmental constraints but from the exhaustion of a model based on rapidly 
rising exports and investment. A part of China's leadership favors a shift away 
from its mixed model to adopt the neoliberal model, privatizing the remaining 
state-owned enterprises and state banks, ending the high level of state infra- 
structure investment, and eliminating the active state guidance and regulation 
of the economy. If the Chinese leadership does adopt the full neoliberal model, 
economic growth would go into reverse, and China would face a severe economic 
and political crisis. However, in 2018 it appears that the influence of the neo- 
liberal faction has waned, making it likely that the mixed model will remain in 
place for some time. There is a socialist movement in China, outside and inside 
the Communist Party, which seeks to shift China's trajectory toward building 
something that is more recognizable as a socialist alternative to capitalism. It is 
possible that that movement will grow and become able to play a role in deter- 
mining Chinas future. 

The third major contemporary model, that of neoliberal democratic capi- 
talism, is mired in a structural crisis. As argued in Kotz (2015), 2008 marked the 
end of the ability of the neoliberal form of capitalism to any longer promote stable 
economic expansion. Similar structural crises ofa form of capitalism have occurred 
before in history, in the late nineteenth century, the 1930s, and the 1970s. Every 
previous such crisis has been followed by major institutional restructuring. Two 
past US structural crises—that of the late nineteenth century and the 1930s— 
were crises of a free-market form of capitalism, and each of those was followed by 
construction ofa state-regulated form of capitalism. By contrast, the crisis of post— 
World War II regulated capitalism in the 1970s was followed by a shift to a free- 
market form of capitalism. Thus, history shows a pattern of alternation between 


free-market and regulated forms of capitalism, a pattern that has a certain logic 
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(Wolfson and Kotz 2010). Each form of capitalism eventually creates problems 
whose resolution requires a shift to the opposite form. 

If capitalism is again to be successfully restructured in the developed coun- 
tries, we can expect the emergence ofanew regulated form of capitalism. However, 
this could take one of two quite different directions. One is a statist, nationalist 
form in which the current neoliberal labor market remains unchanged, producing 
a continuation of wage stagnation, while the resulting problem of how to sell a 
growing value of output consistent with economic expansion in the face of wage 
stagnation would be solved by rising state spending? Some conservative policy 
analysts in the United States have recently proposed a program of rising state 
infrastructure expenditure to rebuild the US economy aimed at underpinning 
growing US military strength, and the current US administration has called for 
such a program. That form of capitalism would probably have nationalism as its 
ideological glue. 

If the labor movement and other popular movements revive in the coming 
years, this would make possible another round of social-democratic capitalism 
based on capital-labor compromise. That could potentially promote a period of 
relatively balanced economic growth as wages and profits rose together. It would 
require major changes in global level financial and economic institutions, which 
since 1980 have been directed to promoting neoliberal restructuring with the effect 
of undermining social-democratic models with strong trade unions. The common 
belief that the trend toward an increasingly open world economy is inexorable 
finds no support from the historical record, which reveals an oscillation between 
periods of increasing openness and periods of stronger national regulation of the 
interface with the global economy. 

However, all reforms of capitalism run into a problem that is historically 
new. Today the world economy faces environmental constraints that were not yet 
binding the last time capitalism adopted a regulated form after World War II. 
The public health threat of environmental pollution, and the even more serious 
threat coming from global climate change, pose a serious problem for any restruc- 
turing of capitalism that would bring a resumption of vigorous growth. Capitalism 
requires relatively vigorous economic growth for its stability, but avoiding disas- 


trous global climate change in a world of 3 percent or more GDP growth would be 
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very difficult and perhaps impossible. A strong case can be made thata continuing 
increase in output of goods is not necessary to maintain and even increase economic 
welfare in the developed economies. Greater benefits would flow from directing 
technological progress toward reducing the work week, assuring full employment, 
improving the experience of work, and reorienting the economy toward an envi- 
ronmentally sustainable form in a context of more equitable sharing of output 
among the population. 

Furthermore, apart from the problem of the economic growth in relation 
to the environment, the power structure and the incentive structure of capitalism 
make it difficult to shift to a sustainable economy. As long as the profit motive 
guides economic decision-making, there will be a powerful drive to avoid gov- 
ernment regulation of business decision-making since it inevitably reduces profits. 
Using the environment as a free resource and as a free dump for waste products 
will always increase profit while generating bad outcomes for the population. 

We are living in a period when capitalism is suffering from a declining rep- 
utation. The crisis of 2008, when millions lost their jobs and their homes while 
governments bailed out the bankers who had most immediately caused the crisis, 
has significantly delegitimized capitalism and the "free market." Even in the 
United States, long an outlier among developed countries in the limited support 
for socialism among the population, public opinion surveys since 2009 have shown 
that almost half of young people (age twenty to twenty-nine) have a positive view 
of socialism (Rasmussen 2009; Silver 2013). The structural crisis of neoliberal 
capitalism, like every structural crisis, is generating political polarization around 
the world. Donald Trump won the Republican presidential nomination and then 
the presidency as an outsider espousing right-wing nationalist views, while the 
self-proclaimed socialist senator Bernie Sanders mounted a serious challenge to 
the establishment candidate Hillary Clinton for the Democratic nomination. 

In some developed countries new socialist parties and movements have won 
office recently, such as in Greece and Portugal. In the United States there is no sig- 
nificant socialist party, and Senator Bernie Sanders has defined his socialism as a 
social democratic reform of capitalism along the lines of the New Deal of the 1930s. 
However, history shows that movements demanding radical change can spring up 


rapidly and unexpectedly. Recently the climate-change protest movement, which 
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has widespread support around the world, has taken an increasingly anticapitalist 
tone. One cannot discount the possibility that socialism, understood as an alter- 
native system to capitalism, may move onto the agenda in a growing number of 
developed countries in this period. 

Any rebirth ofthe socialist movement will run into the question of why the 
first attempts to build socialism disappointed the hopes of socialists and ended 
badly. It would run into the claim that socialism has already been tried and has 
failed—and therefore must fail again if tried again. Socialism will have a future 
only if the dominant narrative about the experience of socialism in the twentieth 
century is overturned. The actual lesson of "actually having existed socialism" is 
different from the heretofore dominant claims. 

A socialism that was seriously defective, with many nonsocialist features, 
failed due to those nonsocialist features. The current period may see the launching 
asecond round of efforts to build a socialism that learns from the failures, and che 
successes, of the first round. A socialism that is democratic, decentralized, and 
participatory has the potential to solve the main problems facing humankind and 
provide a good life for all. It would bring an economy freed from the priority of 
pursuit of profit, a change that is essential to preventing disastrous global climate 
change. Bringing out the full potential of our species requires adopting a socio- 
economic system founded on our nature as social animals who must depend on 
one another for mutual survival and prosperity. A new socialism has the potential 
to bring a secure life for all through a system based on cooperation and sharing, 
not the competition and grabbing that have driven an uneven progress but at costs 


that can no longer be borne. 


NOTES 


1. While slave-based economic relations are no longer the basis of large-scale 
societies, they live on at the margins of contemporary capitalist society. Even today 
slave-based economic activities are found in many economic sectors, such as manufac- 
turing, mining and other extractive industries, shipping, restaurants, and household 
service— not just in poor countries but in the United States. Feudal relations live on 


today mainly in academic institutions. 
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2. For example, see Aslund 1990. An editorial in the New York Times on February 1, 
1991, stated that "the CIA ... grossly overestimated the size of the Soviet economy." No 
evidence was ever produced for that widely reported claim. A study by a US Commerce 
Department economist that applied the CIAs growth estimation methodology to the 
West German and US economies found that the methodology significantly understated 
the actual GNP growth rate of both countries and could be expected to produce a similar 
underestimate for the Soviet economy (Boretsky 1987). Boretsky's finding was duly cited 
in some academic articles but this had no impact at all on the dominant claim. See Kotz 
and Weir (2007: 37—39) for a further discussion of this matter. 

3. The measure of total economic output in the 1970s was gross national product 
(GNP), which for large countries differs little from the currently used measure gross 
domestic product (GDP). 

4. Because ofthe high female labor-force participation rate, the overall labor-force 
participation rate in the Soviet Union was very high, at 86.6 percent of the population 
aged fifteen to sixty-four in 1980, compared to 66.5 percent for the United States and 
70.9 percent for the European members of the OECD (Kotz and Weir 2007: 310). 

5. The policy of “taut planning" was also a factor behind the inefficiencies of the 
planning system. The planners sought to obtain the maximum possible output from the 
available basic resources by fully using, as final goods or productive inputs, the entire 
output of the economy each year, There was no systematic attempt to build up reserve 
stocks of inputs. This policy assured that the inevitable unforeseen problems in production 
that arise during the year would cause shortages of inputs that would ramify through 
the chain of production, causing widespread disruption and shortages of final goods. 

6. The aims of democratization, decentralization, and participation were the cen- 
terpiece of Gorbachev's reform program (Gorbachev 1988). 

7. The disintegration of the Soviet state into fifteen separate states resulted from 
the particular form of the USSR interacting with the strategic interests of the procap- 
italist political coalition, which was centered in the Russian republic of the USSR. See 
Kotz and Weir 2007, chapter 7. State disintegration did not occur in every country 
that underwent a transition from state socialism to capitalism in that period. 

8. See Kotz 2015 (chapter 4) for documentation of these claims. 

9. In neoliberal capitalism the problem of how to generate the rising demand 


necessary for long-run economic expansion, in the face of growing inequality an 
y for long p the £ fg g inequality and 
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stagnating wages, was resolved by increasing household borrowing to support con- 
sumer spending. That process depended on big asset bubbles in the stock market or 
real estate, which enabled households to borrow against their rising asset wealth. See 
Kotz 2015 (chapter 4). The neoliberal bubble-and-debt mechanism has been inoper- 


ative since the crisis of 2008 and cannot be revived at this time. 
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CHAPTER 3 


"Failing the Metronome" 


QUEER READINGS OF 
THE POSTSOCIALIST TRANSITION 


Jelisaveta Blagojević and Jovana Timotijević 


Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Flügel weilt. 
— Friedrich Schiller, An die Freude (1786) 


Ideas and achievements of Brotherhood and Unity made possible 


everything we have today. 
—Josip Broz Tito (1953) 


Every man becomes a brother, 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 


— European Union anthem Ode to Joy 


As the introduction to this volume suggests, the postsocialist condition usually 
implies a transitioning’ experience from socialism? to capitalism and liberal democracy 
(while the latter is, in the Balkan context, embodied in the European Union inte- 
gration process). In other words, it seems that this process of transformation comes 
down to a movement from the Yugoslav real-socialist ideology motto of "brotherhood 
and unity" to the European anthems glorification of the "brotherhood of men.“ 

Inthis chapter, we explore if this really justifies and comprehensively explains 
the whole idea of (postsocialist) transition. 


*** 
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The most common meaning of the term transition is "passage from one state, subject, 
or place to another," as well as “movement, development, or evolution from one form, 
stage, or style to another.“ Inasmuch as the term transition implies movement over 
or across, it nevertheless contains also the subtle traces of disappearances and the 
ghostly passing away.” Although the term transition itself is not commonly perceived 
as ambiguous, it does contain numerous paradoxes, mostly related to the very idea 
of the concepts of change, transformation, and alteration, deeply embedded in its 
meaning. What can be counted as a change? Can one speak of change in terms of 
transition from one identifiable place to another? How radical should a transition 
and/or transformation be to be recognized asa change? Does it necessarily connote a 
progressive transformation? These are only some of the questions that are part of the 
long and ongoing debates on the concept and logic of change among various scholars 
from different political, ethical, philosophical, gender, queer, and other perspectives. 

We will start our analysis by casting light on two rather different, even 
opposing possible interpretations of the concept of transition. First, transition 
is understood as metastasis? (along with its association with cancer as the life- 
threatening disease that involves unpredictable spreading from one part of the 
body to another), as an implementation of something different, as an event that 
results in a transformation, as a becoming,’ as an unexpected shift from one thing 
to another, as a migration and/or a removal, as a state of transition recognized as a 
permanent, ongoing process without any predictable and identifiable destination. 

Second, we consider that transition can be interpreted as modification, refor- 
mation, or correction of. something, an advancement; a passage that connects dots ina 
linear structure, an act of passing from one state, system, or place to the next; the state 
oftransition is recognized as a horizon of the desired, predictable, "progressive" change. 
It is this type of transition, often called “paradigmatic,” that perpetuates the logic of 
the system, justifies what is already fixed, chronologizes the system of temporality, 


and displaces itself only to be more suitably relocated within given system parameters. 


FAST-FORWARD FROM BACKWARDNESS 


What kind of transition is the postsocialist? one? In the various contemporary 
usages of the prefix post (for example in poststructuralism, postfeminism, etc.) 


the prefix post does not suggest historical continuity or temporal succession, but 
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rather the logical consequences of the very gesture of radicalization of a certain 
set of ideas and theories. In contrast, the post in postsocialism appears as a mere 
site of historical categorization, canonical and ideological understanding of the 
historical advancement, and a linear process. In addition, postmodern discourses 
usually imply a multiplicity of narratives, as a critique and deconstruction of the 
formerly dominant grand narratives (Lyotard 1984: 15). However, the narrative 
of postsocialism seems to be as grand as possible, representing the well-known 
story of the communist failure, the final fall in 1989, and the victory of capitalism 
and liberal democracy, as "naturally" inherent to a contemporary "brotherhood 
of men." Socialism was recognized as Europes "backward" past, which should 
be replaced with the more prosperous future, coming with the face of liberal 
democracy and capitalism. 

Former "totalitarian" societies of Eastern Europe had to go through a kind 
of transitional process to reach this "new future." In such a discourse, the idea of 
European Union integration has the logic of a normative condition of historical 
development (progress) and the colonizing temporality. The unquestionable nature 
of the attitude that ^we must be part of the European Union" or the "European 
Union has no alternative"? has its performative effects and serves as an argument 
to be repeated and cited whenever the counterdominant discourses are generated 
during the process. "Ihe liberal, enlightened, progressive public on the ground— 
as far as it becomes the subject of the institutional critique—is basically the local 
personification of the EU demands, completely identified with the task of catching 
up with the West" (Buden 2007). 

There is twofold support for such discourse, coming from both the outside, 
performing its colonial gaze into the East, and from the inside, recreating the position 
of the one that failed, one that is lost in translation, one that strayed in its evolution. 
In his 1993 article “Civilizational Incompetence: The Trap of Post Communist 
Societies,’ Piotr Sztompka writes about the need for Eastern Europeans to build 
certain societal competences in order to return to the “European home” (Sztompka 
1993: 86, emphasis added). Using such discourse, it seems as if socialist societies have 
been lost along the way, have made a wrong detour and failed, but now have to “catch 
up” with the West and return to their inherent evolutionary road toward the known 
future of liberal democracy.” In such a narrative of the “return,” Eastern European 


societies are perceived (but also self-perceived) to be lagging behind Western Europe 
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on this road of Western progress, while the socialist period (however different it has 
been in the realities of numerous countries to implement it) seems to be a complete 
suspension, or rather a regression phase, a peculiar, or rather dangerous, detour, a 
deviation from the modernization maturing process. As Maria Todorova claims, this 
"temporal lag" is characteristic of the Western perspective of the outside, as well as 
of the “selfrepresentations of the non-western world. The latter's nationalisms are 
‘later’ and therefore less mature, young, uncontrollable. [...) In a word, this discourse 
postulates a chronic allochronism in which the non-western world lives in another 
time, always 'behind' the west" (Todorova 2005: 145). 

Taking this into account, in the canonic sense of historical linearity, tran- 
sition is thus instrumentalized and put to reified use, and always rendered as a 
certain sort of Bildung, of tracking the linear pace of historical inevitability. The 
point of arrival of this transition is, as it seems, harshly certain. Boris Buden 
(2012) explains that the concept of transition has radically changed its meaning. 
In the late 1960s and early 1970s, when it was generated, it originally referred to 
an interval between two different political regimes, and was applicable to various 
societies around the world. At that time, as Buden claims, political science always 
reflected back on the phenomenon of regime change and was not so interested in 
the future, because the outcome of the transition was more or less open and did 
not necessarily end in a democracy. At that time, it still seemed as though there 
was a choice, as though history hadan open end. By the end of the 1980s, so-called 
transitology began to perceive the topic quite differently. The process of political 
transformation is determined in advance, as its goal is always already known— 
incorporation into the global capitalist system of Western liberal democracy. 
"From that point on, the concept of transition has been almost exclusively applied 
to the so-called post-communist societies and denotes a transition to democracy 
that began with the historical turn of 1989—90 and continues, more or less suc- 


cessfully, mostly in Eastern Europe" (Buden 2012: 43). 


THERE IS NO TRANSITION 


To take one step further, we argue that the very logic of transition embedded in 


such a linear understanding of history does not carry any kind of actual change 
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or radical structural transformation of the system that has produced it; on the 
contrary, the very logic of the historical canon is that it does not question its own 
presuppositions, its own ideological and political patterns. 

It is in this context that the logic of transition from "brotherhood and 
unity”! to “brotherhood of men"—as a postsocialist case of transition— makes 
perfect sense: this "transition" from one ideology of/for brothers to the other 
is produced and maintained by the very continuity of brothers' distribution of 
power and resources, but also the places of producing and naming various ide- 
ologies (for example, knowledge production). This ideological brotherhood does 
not represent any kind of kinship, and it does not refer to a blood principle, but to 
the idea ofa particular kind of law, namely, a law of recognition of the homosocial 
bound between men. 

In his famous paragraph from Politics of Friendship, Derrida points to the 
ways in which democracy has seldom represented itself without the certain idea 
of a fraternization: "Ihe fratriarchy may include cousins and sisters but, as we 
will see, including may also come to mean neutralizing. Including may dictate 
forgetting, for example, with “the best of all intentions; that the sister will never 
provide a docile example for the concept of fraternity" (Derrida 2005: viii). In line 
with this, the term homosocial, which Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick uses in her book 
Between Men: English Literature and Male Homosocial Desire, is distinguished from 
the term homosexual for Sedgwick to argue for an unbrokenness of the continuum 
of "male homosocial desire," male bonding (or brotherhood), that has always been 
determined by homophobia. The patriarchy has been structured and built on 
male-dominated kinship systems that require homophobia as its inherent feature. 
Unlike women, men have always nurtured this distinction between, as Sedgwick 
claims, male friendship, mentorship, entitlement, and rivalry, on the one side, and 
men loving men on the other. In this way, it seems that brotherhood has always 
reinvented itself through different political ideologies, as the structure of relations 
that exclude the nonnormative positions, whether it be based on the category of 
gender, race, sexuality, or class.” 

So, there are brothers on every side of the political spectrum. And brothers 
always have enemies and always rely on (linear) chronologies, on naturalizing/ 


essentializing narratives (originary, genealogical, or mythological) that legitimize 
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the community of brothers but also the hetero-/exo-/xeno biomythographies of 
enemies; someone to confront; someone to prove that they are right to and that 


t?; someone to 


they are better than; someone to compete with; someone to laugh a 
exclude, silence, and injure. The ideal enemy of the "leftist brothers" appears to be 
everyone who would possibly dare not to agree with them. At the same time, the 
"rightist brother" enemies are damned by the very fact that they are different, and 
so on and so forth. History as we know it is always the history of some brothers and 
their enemies. This is che history produced by the obsessions and fetishizations of 
power and victories, of great monarchs, heroes, and of great wars; it is the history 
produced by dates, enumerations and various calculations—by war-to-war cal- 
endars; a history in which it was rarely possible to hear the voices of those less-than- 
brothers—those without power, those deprivileged, marginalized, and invisible.” 

Speaking further on the “history of brothers,” according to Walter Benjamin, 
every possible revision of its canon should problematize three positions: first, the 
very idea of the universality of history; second, the perception of history as some- 
thing that could be narrated; and third, the most difficult to overturn, the inevi- 
table “empathy with the victor” (Benjamin 2006: 406). 

No matter how crucial all of these positions are in understanding the logic 
of the historical canon, the idea of “empathy with the victor” is at the very heart 
of homosocial bondage. This is because only the brother—or, to be more precise, 
the one whom I recognize and who recognizes me—could be the victor (although, 
sometimes, he turns out to be my enemy). Moreover, the transition from the ide- 
ology of “brotherhood and unity” to the ideology of “brotherhood of men” shows 
that even all brothers are not the same brothers. For example, the 1989 fall of the 
Berlin Wall was not, as we are usually told, the end of the so-called Cold War 
and the division of the East and West political blocks (today, one can witness that 
such divisions are still present in various wars, both cold and otherwise), but the 
symbol of victory of one (neoliberal, capitalist) ideology over the other (socialist 
and communist). 

Therefore, the victors, the “brotherhood of men,” the neoliberal and cap- 
italist brothers, have produced different discourses on the failure of socialism, 
on the failure of “brotherhood and unity” and on the failure and brokenness” of 


the socialism as such. Those discourses are primarily organized around ideas of 
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socialism being imprisoned in the past or around reducing all potentialities of 
ongoing socialist ideas to the experience of real socialism' and its main protag- 
onists—socialist brothers. These discourses are in fact self-satisfying hymns of 
brotherhood—an echographic chorus of undisputable entitlement to (fraternal, 


or any) past, present and future." 


"| AM DIZZY AND WEAK FROM THE SUDDEN TRANSITION"" 


With such a strong mechanism of production and reproduction of victorious, 
progressive linear history, it seems that individual, small lives and survival stories 
have never been of use to history, perhaps because they have never complied with 
the grand narratives of battles, sacrifice, and revolutions. 

In that sense, to search for and excavate these invisible, particular histories 
might offer a promise of a radical change in the history of the victorious (males). 
This counterhegemonic approach to history, low history, which aspires to tell and 
hear different "small" histories, histories of oppression and resistance, invisibility 
and silence, could produce different archives and narrations based on redefining the 
regimes of what is visible and audible. It is in this context that this approach can be 
recognized as a part of something called “minoritarian politics," a politics that has no 
model, that is becoming, that is a mere process (see Deleuze 1990).? Such a politics 
would evade the limitations of identitarian frames (which are always accounting for 
brothers as the place recognized as the political subject), and would open possibil- 
ities for alliances, affinities, and solidarities beyond normatively established grids of 
what is visible and audible. In this chapter, to contribute to approaches that take the 
minoritarian perspectives into account in reading and understanding the future(s) of 
postsocialism, we propose to use the notion of queer?" as our analytical tool. 

Inline with the idea of articulating alternative political futures—with special 
emphasis on the ways in which the notion of futurity has been understood as 
highly ambivalent—we build on some aspects of the various discussions on queer 
temporality,” mainly on the idea that we have to go “back to the future to tell our 
stories" (Ajalon 2014: 77). 

José Muñoz (2009) elaborates on queer temporalities in the sense of desta- 


bilizing and rupturing the very logic of linearity. In the context of rethinking 
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public affects and politics, he proposes refusing to give up on futurity and hope, 
and argues compellingly for queerness as a future ideal. Similarly to Benjamin's 
notion of “now-time" (Jetztzeit) that should be understood as constructive tempo- 
rality in which history persistently reemerges, not as a transition of the past into 
the future, but as a creative stance (Benjamin 2006). To Munoz, queerness is not 
in the here and now, as a rejection or negation of the future, but rather strives to 
rework the present (and its straightening, assimilationist devices) by insisting on 
the potentiality for other ways of living, other worlds, other types of relational- 
ities and other public affects. He theorizes the notion of hope as both a critical 
affect and a methodology, “best described as a backward glance that enacts a future 
vision” (Mufioz 2009: 4). In other words, he advocates for queerness as hopeful 
potentiality in temporal arrangements, an effort that gains momentum by turning 
to the past, as an effort to imagine the future differently.” 

This should be, in our perspective, the very temporal methodology ofunder- 
standing postsocialism as a utopian, hopeful potentiality and future political pos- 
sibility that has to be released from its own stigmatized past, its expected "bright" 
future and, hence, its normative temporal arrangements. This kind of queer politics 
is about the strategies of resisting, critiquing, and creating (queer, and perhaps 
generally, minoritarian perspective?) alternatives to the dominant system, non- 
linear ruptures, liminal politicized potentialities. While using the term politics 
or political activism, we are at the same time critical of prescriptions for how to be 
"active" offered by neoliberal ideology,” which defines and reduces possible future 
socialist political horizons. 

In addition to what has been argued above, as the ideological discourses have 
been based on hierarchized binary oppositions (such as socialism as opposed to 
liberalism”), they fail to consider the possibilities that the very state of being in- 
between, moving away from, wandering or transforming, could generate political 
imaginaries that have the potential to create other, unthinkable futures. The 
postsocialist transition brings this kind of inherent state of being lost by leaving 
scraps of socialism (whether in the form of nostalgia” or the actual institutional 
remaining of the system), while planting the seed of somehow already-broken neo- 
liberal democracy—being always between not-being-anymore and not-being-yet. Jack 


Halberstam (2011) argues that to lose one’s way, or to wander down the unexplored 
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paths and in the wrong direction, could generate a rupture in the dominant order 
(whether it be capitalism, historicism, or something else) and open alternative non- 
identitarian perspectives, not already known, and predictable streams of thinking 
and acting, leaving the present open for all possible bifurcations that could happen 
in unforeseeable directions. 

What we are dealing with is the displaced/placeless present, the temporality 
of transition, always already errant and disrupting. This disjointed temporality 
does not rely on time progression, but on the interruption of the temporality of 
mimesis—whether this transition produces imitations of a "voluntary" (liberal) 
future and the fragments of the “involuntary” (socialist) past, or is dealing with the 
allosemic possibilities of the (postsocialist) “temporalities of elsewhere." Hence, the 
postsocialist transition is an “interval,” a time-in-between that never took place, 
a travel with nonreturn (toward the fixed discourse of the past) and nonarrival 
(toward the predestined historically calculated future). So, in that sense, postso- 
cialism shares the destiny of many other invisible, marginalized, or untold histories 
and realities for which there isn't any kind of "symbolic" place. 

Speaking of the possible future of postsocialism, this post (instead of a unique 
and simple form of stability that present interpretations of linear history offer), 
in contrast to our present, might as well opt for opening up to a gesture of radi- 
calization of socialist ideas, its decentralization and democratization, for very dif- 
ferent, even paradoxical meanings, interpretations, activities, and perspectives. In 
other words, if postsocialism has a future, it should be imagined notas a continuity 
or linearity, but rather as a multiplicity of uncountable and incalculable narratives, 
as a plurality of disharmonious voices, a “multiplicity of coexisting forms of varying 
complexities which allows system switches from one stable state to another" (De 
Landa 1997: 11), where minor fluctuations may play a crucial role in deciding the 
yet-unpredictable outcome. 

These future postsocialism(s) have to account for all these minor fluctuations 
with possible crucial outcomes; it has to account for other minor voices, narratives, 
and histories, as well as archives and realities that are forgotten or restrained. Only 
in that way could it become a horizon of new future political alliances beyond 
policing" the order of always already-taken positions and places. It is precisely 


this affirmation of the idea of a future understood as a temporality of nonarrival 
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toward the predestined historically calculated future that presents an alternative 
for postsocialism, in opposition to the version of the future that is always already 
its past, in its dissonance with the neoliberal constant, permanent pace. Living 
almost as the social and historical outcast at the very outskirts of existing social 
dynamics might open up the space for ones rather lively, quite different rhythm and 
pace; ones tempo might bring a disruption, a sudden hope, a gap in the prevalent 
steady and monotonous beat, as if the metronome of history had been irreparably 


broken, or simply forgotten in another spatial-temporal dimension. 


And finally, at the end of these arguments, one might hear the sudden change in 
music: Adagio, with its slow and graceful tempo, abruptly transitioning to lively, 
cheerful, gay movement. Allegro. Metronome malfunction. The crack produces 
discontinuity in the dominant narration. The impression of its homogeneity and 
stability is breaking down. An absence of the cozy belongingness?*. The agitation 
of the nonlinearity and the contingency it implies. 

It is this kind of failure, this sudden change of rhythm, of pace, that we need 
for change to happen. However small, however minor a fluctuation, but one that 
makes us feel dizzy and weak by its sudden effects. It is about a certain kind of 


uneasy trembling. 


NOTES 


1. A metronome is a device used primarily as a standard tempo reference. By pro- 
ducing an audible beat, it helps musicians keep the tempo consistent throughout the 
whole music piece. 

2. Inthe dominant political and ideological discourses, the postsocialist societies 
are most often characterized as societies "in transition." 

3. Itis important to stress that socialism has been quite diversely implemented in 
different countries ofthe world, although it is often wrongly homogenized and harshly 
reduced to the authoritarian, antiliberty system. 

4. Friedrich Schiller wrote the poem "Ode To Joy" (An die Freude) in 1786 as a 
celebration of the brotherhood of man. This poem later, after his death, provided the 


lyrics for the Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, adopted as the European anthem. 
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5. Taken from Merriam-Webster dictionary. The title of the chapter, as well as 
its final paragraphs, reference the musical meaning of the term transition in the dic- 
tionary— a musical modulation" or “a musical passage leading from one section of a 
piece to another." Aside from interdisciplinary play with notions and concepts, the 
very gesture of taking into account the secondary meaning, as not-the-obvious one, 
will also be a theme intertwined with other theses in this chapter. 

6. The term originates from rhetoric, from Late Latin metastasis as "transition," 
from Greek metastasis as “a removing, removal; migration; a changing; change, revo- 
lution,” from methistanai, “to remove, change" from meta- (“over, across") and histanai 
("to place, cause to stand"). It was used in Late Latin as a term for "a sudden transition 
in subjects." 

7. In his work, Gilles Deleuze uses the term becoming to describe the movement 
noticeable in changes between particular events. Nevertheless, becoming does not rep- 
resent a phase between two positions, or a range of states through which something 
goes on its transition to another state. Rather than a product, becoming is the very 
change tending toward no particular goal or end-state. It is not that the time of change 
exists between one event and another, but that every event represents a unique instant 
of production in a continual flow of changes. 

8. Mostcontemporary critical thinkers are describing postsocialism as the period 
of social and political transformation toward liberal democracy and neoliberal capi- 
talism, manifested through violent conflicts, comprehensive instability, and pauperism 
(Horvat and Stiks 2015: 21). 

9. This slogan of the numerous contemporary neoliberal politicians, self-proclaimed 
(and often strongly supported by EU officials) as antiauthoritarian, democratic leaders 
in postsocialist countries, incorporates (in)famous Margaret Thatcher's slogan claiming 
there is no alternative to the market economy. 

10. Foravery insightful analysis of the scholarly discourse on the European Union, 
see Rasa Navickaité, “Sexuality in Eastern European Scholarship: Thinking Back- 
wardness and Difference through the Lens of Postcolonial Theory" (http://dspace. 
library.uu.nl/handle/1874/282083). 

11. Even though we firmly hold the position that real-socialist politics had unques- 
tionable emancipatory potential and some outputs, in contrast to the prior and restored 
capitalism afterward, in this chapter we would like to point out to a specific patri- 


archal structural pattern that seemed to remain intact throughout the ideological 
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transformations. Or, as the editors of this volume put it in the introduction, we are 
focusing on the "antisocial elements that increasingly permeated socialism." 

12. Asanexample and as it shows in the publication Between Us: The Untold Stories 
about Gay and Lesbian Lives (2014), patriarchal domination of discourse excluding 
homosexuality has continued persistently throughout the history of the Balkans. For 
instance, Vladimir Jovanovic, in his essay "Homosexuality and Serbian Society in the 
Nineteenth Century," tracks the first glimpse of homosexual "trauma" in Serbia back 
to the time when the Ottoman Turks invaded Serbia from the fifteenth century on. 
Back then, homosexuality was perceived in Serbia as a strange practice, a perverted 
Turkish custom(which could be perceived as an instance of secondary orientalization 
within the very Orient). Serbia continued its homophobic orientation as it embraced 
much more oppressive policy toward homosexuality from the mid-nineteenth century 
on; the Serbian penal code defined homosexuality as unlawful, immoral, and abnormal 
activity. In support to such public policy, explains Jovanovic, Serbian doctors, following 
the first homophobic argument derived from the Western school of psychiatry, also 
proclaimed that homosexuality was a deviation, a neurosis, a psychic disease that could 
and should be cured. In another text in Between Us, "Invisible in the Storm: Position 
of Homosexuals in Nazi-Occupied Serbia (1941-1944),” Dejan Zec confirms the con- 
tinuation of homophobia from the nineteenth to the first half of the twentieth century. 
He further claims that the social invisibility of homosexuals during the German occu- 
pation of the Serbia helped them survive World War II. Further along the history 
timeline, Sonja Gocanin argues, in her essay "Beginnings of LGBT Movement in 
Serbia— Letter from Slovenia that Started the History of the Movement," that the 
social conditions surrounding the 1990s’ nationalist discourse around the civil war 
in former Yugoslavia did not support in any way the homosexual visibility and rights 
movement. Finally, Nenad Knezevic explains in his text “‘Out and Proud’: LGBT 
Community and Politics After 2000" that even though LGBT organizations in the 
Balkans increased in number and scope of their activities, they also faced the reality 
of ever-increasing levels of homophobia and intolerance. 

15. Jelisaveta Blagojevic: The various inspiring ideas on queer readings of the pol- 
itics of laughter I owe to a seminar on this topic held in Berlin (June 25-26, 2016) on 
the occasion of ten-year anniversary of Institute for Queer Theory in Berlin. Special 


thanks to Antke Engel for gathering us around this important topic. 
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14. For further elaboration on some of the consequences of such understanding of 
history, see Walter Benjamin: "Ihe tradition ofthe oppressed teaches us that the 'state 
of emergency in which we live is not the exception, but the rule. We must attain to 
a conception of history that accords with this insight. [...] One reason fascism has a 
chance is that, in the name of the progress, its opponents treat it as a historical norm" 
(Benjamin 2006: 392). 

15. Jelisaveta Blagojevic: I want to thank Jenny Sundén, inspiring media/feminist/ 
queer studies scholar, friend and colleague from Sweden, for working together and 
developing some ideas that are very much helping in this argumentation, especially 
when it comes to the notion of brokenness, understood as an ontological and political 
notion. 

16. For example, Jasbir Puar introduces the concept homonationalism in her book 
Terrorist Assemblages: Homonationalism in Queer Times (2007), claiming that "homo- 
sexual subjects are complicit with heterosexual nationalist formations rather than 
inherently or automatically excluded from or opposed to them" (Puar 2007: 4). As 
Rasa Navickaite (2013) further elaborates on this, Puar shows that the discursive 
inclusion of previously marginalized subjectivities of queer people in the normative 
framework of society is no more than the formal inclusion that does not actually mean 
the end ofthe discrimination of LGBTQ people, but, on the contrary, only distributes 
institutionalized hatred according to racial and class lines. Puar further demonstrates, 
with reference to Edward Said's notion of orientalism, that identity-based Western 
gay rights movements seem to not be able to escape reproduction of the mainstream 
patriarchal, nationalist, and orientalist discourse (Puar 2007: 75). 

17. Taken from chapter XXVII of the book Ernest Linwood: The Inner Life of the 
Author by Caroline Lee Hentz, from the scene where the main character says, "How 
solemn, how chilling are your words. I wish I had not heard them. Do joy and sorrow 
always thus go hand in hand? In the last few hours I have known the two great extremes 
of life. I have been plunged into the depths of despair and raised to the summit of hope. 
Iam dizzy and weak from the sudden transition. I will retire, dear madam, for my head 
feels strangely bewildered." 

18. As Jack Halberstam suggests, writing about the low theory in his book Queer 
Art of Failure, we would like this chapter to propose a history that “flies below the 


radar, that is assembled from the eccentric texts and examples, that refuses to confirm 
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the hierarchies of knowing, that maintains the high in the high" history (Halberstam 
2011: 16). 

19. Forthis quote, see the conversation between Gilles Deleuze and Antonio Negri 
at http://www.generation-online.org/p/fpdeleuze3.htm. 

20. Inthis context, the notion of queer, rather than being reduced to and organized 
and centered around the notion of sexuality, is employed in its capacities of nonnor- 
mative, nonbinary approaches combined with its intersectional complexities as pre- 
senting at the same time antiracial, anticolonial, class-aware, and other perspectives. 

21. Forrecent queer theoretical engagements with the question of temporality, see 
Freccero, Freeman, Halberstam, D. Hall, Jagose, Love, Muñoz, Rohy, Snediker, and 
Stockton, as well as the GLQ special issue edited by Freeman. 

22. Beside queer critique ofthe linear universal history, see also Feminism, Time and 
Nonlinear History by Victoria Browne, in which she draws on the postcolonial critique 
of accounts of historical development as a linear sequence. Browne explains how the 
feminists’ gendering of the past, similarly to queering it, has destabilized the universality 
of history. She introduced the term sequential negation and describes it as follows: “the 
theoretical position to which the author aligns herself is accorded superiority through 
being designated as present or emergent, surpassing all the other phases that feminist 
theory has passed through to arrive at this moment of theoretical sophistication and 
promise for the future” (Browne 2014: 14). 


23. Inthe above-mentioned conversation between Deleuze and Negri, Deleuze claims 


The difference between minorities and majorities isnt their size. A minority 
may be bigger than a majority. What defines the majority is a model you 
have to conform to: the average European adult male city-dweller, for 
examplel....) A minority, on the other hand, has no model, it’s a becoming, 
a process. One might say the majority is nobody. Everybody's caught, one 
way or another, in a minority becoming that would lead them into unknown 
paths if they opted to follow it through. When a minority creates models 
for itself, it’s because it wants to become a majority, and probably has to, 
to survive or prosper (to have a state, be recognized, establish its rights, for 
example). But its power comes from what it's managed to create, which to 


some extent goes into the model, but doesnt depend on it. A people is always 
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acreative minority, and remains one even when it acquires a majority; it can 


be both at once because the two things arent lived out on the same plane. 
g P 


24. For the different criticisms of the idea of "activism" and generally toward the 
imperative of being active, see Zizek, Derrida, Agamben, etc. 

25. On both ends of the Left-Right political spectrum, these binaries exist as a 
requirement, while the prefixes "regressive" and "progressive" change places. 

26. Nostalgia for socialism might also be interpreted as a way of pacifying the resis- 
tance that is going on in the postsocialist period. As with patriarchal discrediting 
of women as irrational and emotional, the neoliberal concept of "socialist nostalgia" 
implies that it is a matter of affect, rather than rational affinity toward the values and 
concepts that socialism was based on. 

27. Jacques Ranciére uses the term police order to depict the system normally under- 
stood as (everyday) politics—it is about the distribution of possible places, the struc- 
tured embodiment of a society where everything has its place. The police represent a 
process of governance that prescribes our reality in relation to the underlying norms 
that define what is allowed or not allowed, available or unavailable, in a given situ- 
ation. There is therefore an underlying division within a community that decides who 
is included or excluded, whose voice is to be heard or not, who is entitled to govern 
others and who is not. For more, see his book On the Shores of Politics (1995). 

28. There has been a significant theoretical body of contested interpretations of che 
notion of belonging, from understanding belonging as a productive means of communal 
strengthening of minoritarian, colonized, violated positions, to the poststructuralist 
denunciation of belonging as the politically impotent and violent identitarian political 
quality. In this chapter, while being aware of this ambivalence, we take the latter stand, 
as we look at belonging within the brotherhood logic—the one of foundational, natu- 
ralized, identitarian belonging that always presupposes the one(s) who do not belong, 


who are backward, lagging, outside, or beyond. 
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Part 2 


(POST)SOCIALIST 
SPACE(S) 


CHAPTER 4 


"Brand" New States 


POSTSOCIALISM, THE GLOBAL ECONOMY OF SYMBOLS, 
AND THE CHALLENGES OF NATIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Robert A. Saunders 


In her early work on Bulgaria's emergent nation brand, media theory scholar 
Nadia Kaneva coined the phrase "global economy of symbols" (2007: 239) to 
contextualize the challenges and opportunities associated with the state of the 
postsocialist East as the region embraced (sometimes reluctantly) the norms 
and values of neoliberalism in the post-1989 world order. In this chapter, I aim 
to expand this concept beyond its initial use to interrogate the current nature of 
postsocialism and the myriad ways in which the "marketization" of the nation 
(Kaneva 2012) has come to be accepted as the norm across the region that once 
composed the so-called Eastern Bloc. In doing so, this chapter seeks to add to 
the burgeoning analysis of what "postsocialism" actually means, and assess if 
the construct continues to provide value to discussions of che meta-region that 
stretches from the Oder River to the Bering Sea. A priori, the postsocialist 
world exists: Western scholarship continues to lump together those states where 
command-and-control economies and one-party rule dominated from 1947 until 
1989 (by its very nature, this chapter functions as a manifestation of this ten- 
dency). However, in keeping with the academic aims of this volume, the notion of 
"postsocialism" will not be accepted without criticism.! Instead, the complicated 
notion of the "brand state" (van Ham 2001) will be framed within the modus 
of postsocialism with the aim of better understanding how states that have now 
gone "beyond" socialism? engage in the increasingly market-oriented practice(s) 


of statecraft in the twenty-first century. 
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In the first part of the chapter, a brief précis of nation branding is pro- 
vided, including an overview of the major thinkers and trends within the field, 
before moving on to an analysis of why state branding has proved so popular in 
Central Europe, the Balkans, and post-Soviet Eurasia. In this section, I reprise 
and refine my earlier argument about this region being the site of the "third wave 
of decolonization" (Saunders 2008b), thus linking nation branding to a complex 
nexus of globalization, neoliberalism, and the emergence of "new" states, but 
also to the information battles of the Cold War and its immediate aftermath. 
In the second part of this chapter, I provide a tentative schema for under- 
standing the different forms of engagement in the global economy of symbols 
based on the politico-economic priorities of the thirty countries that constitute 
the "post-Second world" (Uffelmann 2011)? In this context, it is only natural 
to apply certain elements of postcolonial analysis (see Kujundzic 2000) to the 
curious, often paradoxical situation of these varied states, which now exhibit a 
stark divergence in their pathways to postmodernity, including democratic plu- 
ralism and European Union (EU) membership for some (e.g. Estonia, Slovenia, 
and the Czech Republic) and a shift toward neoauthoritarianism and/or a soft 
reproduction of Soviet-era economic integration for others (Russia, Belarus, 
and Kazakhstan), with some countries suffering from self-imposed isolation 
or extreme marginalization in the current world order (Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan, respectively). Nonetheless, each and every one of these states has 
undertaken at least some form of state branding since the early 1990s, including 
the use of advertising campaigns, logos, mottos, social networking, and other 
“tools of the trade” (see Saunders 2014). In the third section, I provide a case 
study to elucidate the vagaries of postsocialist nation branding, namely that of 
the small, post-Soviet, Baltic state Estonia. Through a close reading of several 
videos distributed by the website Brand Estonia, I argue that the polysemous 
condition of “postsocialism” is one that only has meaning in a highly circum- 
scribed context, and that we are perhaps better off adopting analytic lenses that 
are better suited for the complexities of statecraft in a global informational 
society where ideology, resistance, and domination converge via and contra the 
forces of neoliberalism (Luke 1989), including but not limited to the notion of 


the brand state and the global economy of symbols. 
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BRANDING THE NATION: A PRÉCIS OF THE PRACTICE AND ITS GOALS 


The very word brand is steeped in the ethos of North Americas rough-and-ready 
frontier culture. The etymology of the term is linked to the practice of marking 
cattle with a distinctive symbol via the use of a red-hot iron—a permanent scar 
that served as semiotic marker of provenance (if not necessarily identity). Over 
time, the word was adopted and steadily transformed by marketers into a con- 
ceptual assemblage related to the use of consumption-inducing semiotics to assure 
customer loyalty. The US advertising industry swelled in an era where US and 
international corporations sought to obtain an advantage over the competition 
by transmitting intangible messages to consumers in the hope of increasing rev- 
enues through “brand loyalty.” This was done by playing on emotion and manip- 
ulating imagery to create a bond between the user and some purchasable item 
(see Isen, Labroo, and Durlach 2004). Commodities, especially those with few 
distinguishable quality-based factors, proved to be those products for which brand 
could make the greatest difference. Brands needed to be defined, differentiated, and 
endowed with value. This process involved the use of logos, affective associations, 
and implied personalization to align the values of the consumer with the notion 
of purchasing and using the product. A necessary daily-use item such as toilet 
paper or orange juice thus came to be a reservoir of affect and identity, providing 
a sense of happiness, nostalgia, status, security, morality, or even patriotism, ulti- 
mately affirming the “centrality of brands and commodities in consumer culture” 
(Østergaard, Hermansen, and Fitchett 2015: 60). Only in a consumer society 
would brand be able to achieve such aims. Customers, when endowed with agency 
through choice, served as the target for the brand. A positive brand could motivate 
a consumer to pay more for a lower-quality product or remain loyal even when the 
product did not live up to expectations. 

Beginning in the late 1990s, Wally Olins (1999), Simon Anholt (2002), 
Keith Dinnie (2008), and other scholars (though many of these were also “prac- 
titioners” of branding) identified that in the neoliberal global system, countries 
were beginning to act like corporations, and thus were starting to engage in the 
active management of the national image abroad (see Kotler and Gertner 2002). 


While there had been other names for this in the past (specifically, propaganda 
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and public diplomacy), nation branding was substantively different in that it was 
not simply about elites any longer, nor was it just about politics. The propaganda 
of the 1930s was not targeted at promoting tourism any more than the public 
diplomacy campaigns of the 1960s sought to attract foreign direct investment: 
Lord Haw-Haw, Voice of America, and Radio Moscow sought to win over hearts 
and minds, not necessarily the contents of pocketbooks and wallets. However, 
as neoliberalism spread across the globe, steadily entrenching a worldwide free- 
trade regime and the larger goals of Bretton Woods in places as far afield a Chile, 
Zaire, and the Philippines, there was a steady shift toward consumption-centric 
behavior on all fronts. Consequently, the nation began to resemble a commodity, 
something that could be "marketed" and "sold" abroad as well as at home. It was 
as if the "imagined community" (Anderson 1991), having saturated its respective 
domestic markets, overspread its mandate and leaked into the world, seeking new 
fans in new markets, a sort of commodity-based redux of the warped relationship 
between capitalism and imperialism as defined by Lenin. 

Broadly speaking, the first country to be recognized as achieving major 
dividends from an international "rebranding" was Spain following its political 
and economic transition in the wake of Francisco Franco's authoritarian rule (see, 
for instance, Rius Ulldemolins and Martín Zamorano 2014). Promoting a sunny 
country with an open business environment and a people ready to move beyond 
their dark past Spain turned the tide on international opinion and became a 
valued member ofthe European Economic Community, as well as primary des- 
tination for tourists and pensioners from the cold and cloudy northern reaches 
of the European continent. The proven success of the strategy prompted other 
states to emulate Madrid's efforts, with New Zealand (Morgan, Pritchard, and 
Morgan 2002), Qatar (Peterson 2006), and Ireland (Fanning 2011) all under- 
taking branding campaigns. Even countries with well-established national images 
abroad (e.g. the UK, China, and Japan) got in on the game, though often with 
mixed results (see, respectively, Pink 1999; Yan and Santos 2009; and Grimes 
2005). By the end of the millennium, nation branding had become big business 
with global advertising agencies handling countries alongside other “products” 
in their portfolios. 

The doyen of place branding, Simon Anholt, rightly noted, "Every place 


on Earth has a reputation" (2007: 8). Recognizing this fact, he and others have 
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partnered with national tourism boards, specially established government bureaus, 
and public-private partnerships to manage these reputations just as a corporation 
manages its relationship with its customer base. Unlike the efforts of propagan- 
dists and public diplomacy specialists referenced above, when state branders 
reach out to various foreign polities they are hoping engage their emotions in a 
way that results in some sort of commercial transaction, or more specifically, to 
spend real (rather than symbolic) capital on the government, people, corporations, 
products, or geography (Saunders 2017). Looking back over the short history of 
nation branding, we see that three major foci have emerged: (1) nation branding 
as a mechanism to help small countries "punch above their weight" in terms of 
foreign direct investment, tourism, and/or international integration /alliances; (2) 
targeted campaigns that function as a tool for mitigating contentious interethnic 
issues; and (3) state branding as a vehicle for attenuating flagging or unflattering 
national images. Seeing opportunities for new revenue streams, media players from 
CNN to Foreign Policy magazine to the New York Times have created a new market 
where countries can act like companies, hawking their wares to the well-heeled 
world traveler, global business executive, and diplomat all at the same time. With 
the advent of place branding-focused trade shows, academic journals dedicated 
to the subject, and an ever-growing specialty consulting sector, nation branding 
has turned into a mini-industry over the past two decades. 

There remains much debate about what nation branding actually is, however, 
with contending views on the practice. Practitioners and scholars alike view nation 
branding as an attempt to "commodify the physical and symbolic dimensions of 
place and space, as well as the ideas of collective identity and solidarity associated 
with nationhood" (Kaneva 2011: 131). This can manifest in a variety of ways, such 
as the marketing of national cuisine or a unique beer, wine, or spirit; tourism syn- 
ergies promoted via a well-run airline or efficient transportation infrastructure; 
advertising a country's religious, ethnic, or LGBTQ tolerance; investment in 
premier athletics; or just good governance, especially in regard to the rule of law, 
personal safety, and liberal pluralism (Bralé 2007). Yet many question whether 
it is or should be an integral “component of national policy" (Anholt 2008: 22), 
despite the fact that the maintenance of a positive national image is increasingly 
being woven into the larger field of international relations. For critical scholars of 


nation branding, there is much to view as problematic, especially issues associated 


TABLE 4.1. SAMPLING OF NATION BRAND REPORT RANKINGS—TOP TEN 








Anholt-GfK Roper FutureBrands Brand Finance Reputation Institute Bloom Consulting— 
(2014) (2014) (2014) (2014) Tourism (2014—15) 
Germany Japan United States Switzerland United States 
United States Switzerland China Canada Spain 

United Kingdom Germany Germany Sweden Germany 

France Sweden United Kingdom Finland Hong Kong 
Canada Canada Japan Australia France 

Japan Norway Canada Norway Thailand 

Italy United States France Denmark Australia 
Switzerland Australia India New Zealand Macao 

Australia Denmark Australia Netherlands China 

Sweden Austria Brazil Germany Italy 


Sources: Anbolt-GfK Roper, FutureBrands, Brand Finance, Reputation Institute, and Bloom Consulting 
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with treating a nation like a "profitable asset" (Aronczyk 2013: 3) as opposed to a 
primary constituting form of identity in the modern world (Smith 1991). There 
is also the problem of "First World" prejudice in determining "good" and "poor" 
brands. As the chart below demonstrates (see Table 4.1, Sampling of Nation Brand 
Report Rankings— Top Ten), the wealthiest Western countries are almost always 
the winners in any brand beauty pageant, while no postsocialist countries make 
any of the Top Ten lists. 

First World dominance aside, there is undoubtedly a material economy of 
states that exists in the current structure of international relations. Whether one 
refers to the "global supermarket" of nation brands (Anholt 2007), the "compe- 
tition state" (Cerny 1997), or the natural outcome of the transition to "capitalist 
sovereignty” (Woodley 2015), states are cognizant of the rules of the neoliberal 
world system or the so-called “new economy,” which originated in the post-World 
War II economic reforms instituted by the United States through the Bretton 
Woods system. It was refined through the transition from heavy industry toan 
information-based economy, and ultimately made global with the end of the Cold 
War in 1989. The changes in this new order include a shift toward networked, 
knowledge-driven economies, increasing digitization, a rising prominence of cul- 
tural production and consumption, and the emergence of new entrepreneurial 
classes (see Daniels et al. 2006). The importance of signs, symbols, and sensa- 
tions in this global marketplace cannot be overstated (Lash and Urry 1994). The 
increasingly robust set of literature assessing the "history" of nation branding 
(Olins 2002; Bjórner 2010; Lewis 2011; Aronczyk 2013) provides a variety of 
assessments related to when nation branding became a force in international rela- 
tions, with some scholars dating its genesis to the rise of world's fairs, while others 
look deeper into the past, noting the highly visible prestige projects of Louis XIV. 
Typically, this branding involves the marriage of commercialism, nationalism, 
and imperialism combined with increasing “connectedness” via the mechanisms 
of globalization (information and communication technologies, increased human 
mobility, intergovernmental organizations, the rise of transnational corporations, 
etc.). As the late guru of place branding Wally Olins states, "Ihe more nobody 
knows where anything comes from, the more they want to identify with a place" 


(quoted in Tuck 2007: 61). 
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THE CURIOUS KNOT: AN OVERVIEW OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
STATE BRANDING AND (POST)SOCIALISM 


In tracing the evolution of elements of nation branding, or put another way, the 
path to the “brand state” through the centuries, nearly all scholars have focused 
on the importance of capitalism (and capitalist states) in the process. However, 
both my own research (Saunders 2017) and that of other scholars in the field has 
thus far failed to highlight the importance of the socialist world in creating the 
necessary conditions for the maturation of the brand state. During the middle of 
the Cold War international relations scholar Robert Jervis declared, “Many factors 
about a state that contribute heavily to its image are permanent or semipermanent 
and thus beyond the control of its decision-makers” (1970: 13). However, in the 
era of postmodern diplomacy, this is not as true as it once was. Nations are now 
able to engage in “geopolitical staging” (Gagnon 2007) on an international level, a 
sort of latter-day, digitized model of the “Potemkin Village," though one which—if 
sustained—can yield long-term results abroad as well as at home. 

While nation branding scholars have paid careful attention to the historical 
evolution of nation branding via exhibits at international expositions, the rise 
of the national museum, and the commercialization of empire via products and 
advertisement (see, for instance, Ramamurthy 2003), little has been said about 
the West's reaction to the challenge presented by the emergence of socialism at 
the end of the second decade of the twentieth century. With the establishment of 
the Comintern in 1919 (and the rise of fascism and National Socialism at roughly 
the same time), there was a sea change in how Western states represented their 
Fremdbild (“external image") to the rest of the world (Rusciano and Ebo 1998). 
Hitherto content to focus on impressing one another, their own populaces, and 
subaltern imperial subjects, Britain, France, the United States, and other liberal- 
democratic polities responded to the Soviet (and later Axis) propaganda challenge 
through the (global) politics of (re)presentation. The so-called battle for "hearts 
and minds" that is rooted in the US-invented notion of public diplomacy began, at 
least in embryonic form, in 1919, and came to fruition during the height of the Cold 
War, a battle extraordinaire of image-making. As Medhurst and Brand state, the 


Cold War was primarily about information, "fundamentally a rhetorical exercise" 
P y y 
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to shape perceptions and influence decisions, a true "war of words" (2000: 95). 
Unlike the competition for attention that characterized the Great Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of All Nations (1851) or the World's Columbian Exposition 
(1893), the new world order, structured by the shift from nationalistic to ideo- 
logical conflict (Huntington 1993) in the wake of the Great War, required going 
straight to the masses rather than simply letting the elites come to you? For the 
next seven decades, a global competition for ideas ensued, with superpowers and 
their allies vying for mind space. While political, economic, and cultural heavy- 
weights were certainly targets in this "game of thrones," there was also a massive 
expenditure of time, effort, and state funds on reaching out to those who, for the 
first time in world history, mattered, whether they were Bolivian miners, Filipino 
fishers, or Namibian shepherds. In literal terms, the world became a field of play 
where image-based machinations of all sorts were deployed; some succeeded, 
others failed, but in the end, there was a realization in the halls of the Kremlin, 
Whitehall, and Langley that even the best field-craft was no match for a society 
that was already "in the tank" for the other side. 

Those in the socialist camp lauded the moral purity of their efforts to support 
all mankind, whether through the promotion of peace, the friendship of peoples, or 
the transfer of superior science and technology to those in need wherever they hap- 
pened to be born (but especially socialist allies such as Ethiopia, Yemen, Vietnam, 
etc.), although tourists’ hard currency was certainly welcomed under tightly con- 
trolled conditions (see, for instance, Ghodsee 2005; Matless, Oldfield, and Swain 
2008). Those in the capitalist camp touted the benefits of freedom (via markets 
and, ideally but not necessarily, ballot boxes), economic mobility, and "dreams" 
(American, Disneyesque, and otherwise) as a salve for the global issues of poverty, 
poor governance, and social division. In effect, each and every country that partic- 
ipated in the information wars that raged from 1947 to 1989 was forced to project 
an image of itself that "told a story" (and, concomitantly, sought to produce fans 
beyond its shores) whether via Yuri Gagarin or Mickey Mouse. Indubitably, when 
the Berlin Wall came down, the rules of engagement changed, but the center held. 
The countries east of the Oder, formerly confined to a strict set of socialist-oriented 
"rules" about national image production, were freed up to engage in new forms of 


Fremabild management. Moreover, there were loads of new countries to compete 
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in this unbridled free-for-all. The third wave of decolonization that was initiated 
by the dissolution of the USSR and fast-following disintegration of Yugoslavia 
(alongside the "velvet divorce" of Czechoslovakia into its ethnically defined halves) 
unfurled a new and variegated geopolitical schema in East-Central Europe and 
Eurasia. A host of new countries ending in ia" and “stan” joined the community 
of nations, seemingly overnight. Many of these nations were overshadowed by their 
corresponding (federal socialist) imperial overlord, be it Russia, Serbia, Georgia, 
Moldova, or Azerbaijan, forcing the issue of differentiation to the fore. Small 
states such as Estonia and Slovenia clamored to become known and valued in the 
postsocialist world, hoping to "brand" themselves as attractive products (a shift 
from previous efforts to present themselves as “models” of proletarian perfection). 
Arguably, the COMECON system unintentionally prepared the Eastern Bloc for 
the demands of nation branding in that each state came to be known and valued 
for its uniqueness within a socialist supermarket of nations (Poland for its pork, 
Czechoslovakia for its shoes, Moldova for its wine, and so on). Contextualized as 
such, the shift from socialism to postsocialism seems less jarring than the usual 
presentation suggests, yet we should not undervalue the importance of this change. 

In this new milieu, the European countries of the Socialist Bloc (to soon be 
followed by those of post-Soviet Eurasia) jostled for attention on the world stage, 
each divining its own unique path forward. However, ideology, however mutable, 
remained embedded in this process due to both the content and method for pro- 
jecting identity beyond borders. As Duncan Light points out, "In presenting ‘itself’ 
ina way that it wants to be seen by Others, a country can make a statement to those 
Others of ‘who we are’ and how we want you to see us’” (2001). The end goal was 
obviously an increase in status, yet this required the assent of other polities, specif- 
ically ones far beyond the region. The old “enemies” of the socialist bloc were now 
the primary audience: the United States, the United Kingdom, “undemocratic” 
Germany, etc. Differentiation qua distinctiveness immediately became the mantra, 
particularly in post-Yugoslav space where Slovenia and Croatia in particular sought 
to purge all identifiers of nationhood that linked them with the defunct South 
Slav super-state, Serbia, and other “Balkan” peoples (i.e., Bosniaks, Macedonians, 
Albanians, Roma, Vlachs, etc.).° Similarly, the Baltic States engaged in massive 


image makeovers, consigning their Soviet histories to the dustbin of the past while 
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climbing over one another to claim the mantle of *most Nordic" in the region. In 
both instances, the hard and soft ethnic purging of historical narratives (directed 
respectively at imperial Serbs and Russians) was paralleled in these countries' 
nation branding campaigns, which, while primarily directed westward, sent pow- 
erful messages to their eastern neighbors." 

Perhaps even more difficult to overcome than the undifferentiated "post- 
socialist" frame was the older issue of being the “Other Europe,” a place that is 
near, yet mysterious and menacing. As Larry Wolffhas argued, there was little dif- 
ference between Enlightenment-era imagined travelogues (such as those of Baron 
Munchausen and Montesquieus "Usbek") and genuine travel memoirs of the day: 
protagonists in both instances always found themselves in an "unknown land, 
disoriented" (Wolff 1994: 115). In their description of the denizens of this "in- 
between zone" (Foteva 2014), travel writers were quick to affix negative character- 
istics to individual nationalities, describing the Czechs as “gloomy” and “powerless” 
pawns (Reijnen and Leerssen 2007), Hungarians as “rapacious Asiatic barbarians” 
(Maracz 2007), Romanians as weak-minded peasants in the thrall of “Dracula-like” 
leaders (Deletant 2007), and Serbs as “irredeemably Oriental savages” (Sekeruš 
2007). Even in contemporary times, Eastern Europe is structured as an “unknown, 
marginalized, and quite threatening terra incognita” through works of literature 
and other forms of artistic expression (Crisu 2010). To provide a specific country 
example, Gézim Alpion (2002) points out that there is little daylight between M. 
Edith Durham's High Albania (1909), a travelogue written more than a century 
ago, and contemporary depictions of the country in J. K. Rowling's Harry Potter 
series (1997-2007). 

Within this set of complex parameters, the 1990s and 2000s witnessed a 
visible shift toward the marketization and commodification of national image 
directed at external audiences, with the aim of making the countries of the old 
Eastern Bloc into warm, welcoming, and investment-ready spaces. Consequently, 
many national governments launched pro forma nation branding campaigns, which 
in many cases were not substantively different from the ones associated with those 
of historically capitalistic states. Common elements of such initiatives invariably 
included a logo, a slogan, a tourism Internet portal, targeted advertising campaign, 


and participation in international trade shows. The predictable outcome is the (re) 
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production of a neatly tailored historical narrative (often bereft of references to 
more problematic events, including the imposition of totalitarianism); the high- 
lighting of "unique" cuisines, cultural attributes, and geographical/architectural 
features; and the distinguishing of an idealized "ethnic type," which would thus 
serve as the "face of the nation" (though as explored below, this physiognomic 
reification of the state can prove highly problematic in ethnically and culturally 
diverse nations)? Such external activities are preceded by a large-scale self-study 
intended to identify strengths, weaknesses, threats, and opportunities (SWOT), as 
well as to establish the country's core values and tactical and strategic goals. A key 
element of this process is producing buy-in from the major stakeholders, from the 
head of state down to individual corporations and municipalities. While sometimes 
done exclusively in-house, most governments choose to employ expensive brand 
consultants, such as Saffron, Brand Horizons, Bell Pottinger, and Interbrand 
(see Saunders 2017). 

In certain cases, the brand campaigns of postsocialist Europe did little 
more than engage in empty rhetoric (e.g., Belarus), whereas in other instances, 
genuine change was instituted producing measurable outcomes (e.g, Estonia). The 
divergent results are proof positive of the plurality of postsocialisms: some states 
have hewed to top-down, command-and-control engagement with the “market,” 
thus making nation branding to certain audiences nearly impossible; conversely, 
other countries have embraced bottom-up, rhizomic approaches to the promotion 
of their Fremdbilder and are reaping the benefits from such fluidity and originality. 
As one commentator notes, “Material practices include the actions that instan- 
tiate identity in the material world. The material world can give substance to a 
recognition-seeking state's identity, allowing the state to experience social status 
as a material fact, rather than the uncertain effect of an ongoing process of social 
construction" (Murray 2015: 72). 

Importantly, the informational lessons of the Cold War were not dis- 
carded, only reconfigured to adhere to the realities of the new postsocialist order. 
Interestingly, the countries on the front line of the conflict seemed the most ready 
to continue the information wars with new goals and tactics. Estonia, the "western" 
beachhead of the USSR, and Slovenia, Yugoslavias doorway to Mitteleuropa, 


have come to be recognized as the leaders in nation branding in the former 
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Second World (see, for instance, Damjan 2005; Curry Jansen 2008; Mändmets 
2010; Volčič 2012; Jordan 2014). While these countries’ small sizes may have 
been an important factor in their respective successes, it is feasible to posit that 
their shared proximity to and fluency in “speaking” to the other side positioned 
them more favorably than more insular states such as Macedonia or Belarus. On 
the other end of the spectrum, we find countries such as Tajikistan where nation 
branding was an afterthought, often resulting in pitiable attempts to gain market 
share in a field already crowded with competitors. 

In general, the countries that were invited to join the EU have been the most 
successful at nation branding, partly due to structural concerns that make it easier 
to get the word out. As more and more Europeans (and North Americans) travel 
beyond the gates of Vienna, "Eastern Europe" continues to decline as a negative 
marker, making it possible for small countries to develop their brands freely just 
as larger countries can bring sizeable resources to bear. In particular, Poland has 
benefited from a highly sophisticated, multiyear branding effort that, by some 
measurements, puts Poland in the Top Twenty of country brands worldwide. 
Likewise, Warsaw has been able to redefine what it means to be at the "Heart of 
Europe," while building on the "creative tension" and the "East-West" bridge of 
the country (Aronczyk 2013: 97). Buoyed by beer and tourism, some argue that 
"Brand CZ” actually presents a country that is better than the reality, while its 
eastern neighbor Slovakia has not reaped great benefits from its branding efforts, 
resulting in a reputation that pales in comparison to the lived experience (con- 
flation of Slovakia with other countries, specifically Slovenia, due to a perceived 
similarity in nomenclature has been a problem as well)? Romania has sought to 
move beyond its embedded linkage with Dracula, but has often succumbed to 
the temptation of easy profits through self-exoticization rather chan investing in 
the hard work necessary to present a novel image to the outside world (see Bardan 
and Imre 2012). The political baggage of the Yugoslav wars (1991—2001) weighs 
heavily on the brand efforts of the Balkan states; nonetheless, Croatia has been 
able to reclaim its pre-1991 status as prized destination for holidaymakers. Bosnia 
has made some inroads as well, but Macedonia, Montenegro, and Serbia are still in 
the early stages of becoming brand states. Interestingly, Kosovo has proved adept 


at managing its brand, at least in cyberspace, with the effective use of YouTube 
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videos,” the Young European Blog (http://www.kosovo-young.com/), and various 
forms of social networking outreach. 

Beyond the Balkans, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan have also fared 
well, due to sustained campaigns and buy-in from political elites. Kyiv and Baku 
have employed Eurovision and major sporting events (the 2012 UEFA European 
Championship and the 2015 European Games, respectively), to burnish their inter- 
national bona fides, while Astana benefited from the seemingly unfortunate but 
ultimately helpful "interruption" of its branding efforts by the British comedian 
Sacha Baron Cohen, whose long-running "Borat" parody put the country on the 
map (Saunders 20083). Sadly, Georgia, which was developing an excellent brand 
abroad, saw its work undone by the Russian invasion in 2008 (Ukraine is now 
grappling with similar issues associated with a civil war in its eastern region). 
Laden with the historical baggage of the USSR and the Romanov Empire, the 
Russian Federation has sought to manage its brand, often paying lip service 
to the notion becoming a brand state, yet the country continues to behave as 
great power and is not mindful of the impact of foreign intervention (economic 
or military) on its national image, thus negating any benefits that might accrue 
from an image makeover. In reality, Putin is the country's brand, for better or 
worse, and in most quarters of late, it has been for the worse. Elsewhere, nation 
branding has sometimes proved to bea comedy of errors, with Uzbekistan inex- 
orably linking its brand to one of the greatest scourges in human history, Timur 
(Tamerlane), while Kyrgyzstan quixotically invested its brand in being the most 


logistically sound location for Santa Claus to relocate his workshop (see Cummings 


2013; Marat 2008). 


"THIS IS JURI": MAKING ESTONIANS, OR THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE POSTSOCIALISM'S BRANDED WUNDERKIND 


The emergence of cyberspace and the advent of nearly universal access to the 
Internet over the past two decades has been an important part of the large-scale 
shift toward countries' active promotion of their respective national images. 
Cyberspace is a radical new geographic space where geographical imagination can 


be massaged and manipulated through digital tools and enhanced communication 
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platforms. Most of the countries of the postsocialist world embarked on their 
nation branding efforts just as new media became accessible and popular across 
the region. Consequently, nation branding and large-scale digitization have tended 
to go hand and hand in the region, with a few exceptions (see Saunders 2014). 

In no country is this truer than in the small state of Estonia. Situated on the 
Baltic Sea just a short ferry ride from Helsinki, Finland, Estonia moved quickly 
to distance itself from its Soviet heritage on independence in the early 1990s. 
With a population of only 1.3 million (nearly half of whom live in or around the 
capital Tallinn), Estonia was able to operate more like a technocratic city-state à 
la Singapore in the decades after the dissolution of the USSR, thus permitting 
rapid socioeconomic transformation. Technology tended to be a major driver of 
this change, and with a strong focus on universal Internet access, e-government, 
and high-tech innovation, the little country soon came to be labeled as "E-stonia" 
(Curry Jansen 2012). With the move toward EU and NATO membership, Estonia's 
brand developed rapidly. However, the government was not content to rely on 
the natural evolution of its national image in Europe and employed Interbrand, 
one of the world's largest brand-management firms, to mold the country's image 
abroad. Through a successful Eurovision win (2001) and subsequent hosting 
(2002), the introduction of a logo (see figure 4.1), a motto (“Positively Surprising”), 
and the deployment of a host of new media infrastructure to support the brand 
(including a Facebook page with approxi- 
mately 300,000 “likes,” significantly more 
than the FB pages of its larger Baltic 
peers Latvia and Lithuania), Estonia 
emerged as a wunderkind in the world 
of nation branding, 

The legacy of this major under- 
taking remains a robust nation branding 
website, Brand Estonia (http://brand. 
estonia.eu/en/), which carries the tagline 


“Make Estonia known!” Available in 





FIGURE 4.1. Welcome to Estonia Logo. Estonian and English, this website is 


Source: EAS Enterprise Estonia fairly unique across the post-Second 


TABLE 4.2. BRAND ESTONIA VIDEOS FEATURING JÜRI 


Brand Estonia— 


welcome to Estonia 


Targeted at the average Estonian, whose country is "poor and 
small" and locked in winter half the year, the video calls on 
Estonians to abandon their pessimism and change the world's 
perception by reaching out to any visitor who comes, whether 
for the "cheap vodka" or the "beautiful women." The narrator 


then intones: “Ihe future is our national hobby." 





Rootedness— 


Estonians have deep roots 


Reportage on the "pedigree" of “Jiiri,” whose male ancestors 
for seven generations have also been named Jüri: Estonia's 
history is “all in Jüri's blood, his family.” We learn that while 
others have left these lands, the Estonians stayed: "What 


others have forgotten, we have preserved." 





The Nordic influence— 
Estonians are rational and 


prudent 


An explanation of the attitudinal nature of Nordicness, and 
Estonias manifestation of it; trust is a major theme, as well as 
attention to detail. The video stresses the “untouched nature” 
of the country, as well as the capacity for Estonian viewers 
to embrace their own “inner self,” which is European and— 
more importantly—Nordic. In so doing the goal is for them 
to become effective guides for foreign visitors who will visit 


the forests and bogs. 





The Eastern influence— 
Estonians are an open 


Nordic nation 


A mystical assessment of Estonian’s capacity to “do business” 
with the Russians as well as “speak to the forest spirits” 
because of their unique heritage. Mixing pagan traditions 
with ethnic pride, the narrator avers, “Being ancient does not 


mean being hateful; nationalism does not mean intolerance.” 





Progress— 


Estonians adapt fast 


An overview of Estonians’ ability to adapt to change, from 
being (Soviet) “bootlickers” to (postsocialist) “pioneers,” 
arguing that “The world may be chaos, but Estonia is the 
engineer of chaos.” The video also provides a précis of 
Estonian innovation and the people’s comfort level with 


technology. 


Sources: Anholt-GfK Roper Nation Brands Index SM 2014 Report, FutureBrand Country 
Brand Index 2014-2015, Brand Finance Annual Report on Nation Brands (2014), Reputation 
Institute 2014 RepTrak: The World’s Most Reputable Countries, and Bloom Consulting 
Country Brand Ranking 2014-2015 Tourism Edition 
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World because it is much more than a tourism portal. Whereas neatly every 
country in east-central Europe has a "Visit X" website (which Estonia also has) with 
holiday destinations, information on cuisine and cultural events, and descriptions 
of its respective country's unique heritage, Estonias site is truly about the brand." 
Moreover, the site is not just for foreign visitors, it is meant as a pedagogical tool 
for the Estonian public. There is a section entitled “Tone of the Estonian Brand," 
which instructs those promoting the country avoid using images banks, because 
it is "important to use photos that are believably Estonian, both in internal and 
external communication." A variety of other admonitions are provided as well, 
including how to use language and humor effectively and hints on making your 
pitch authentic, among others. The site also makes available a downloadable 
twenty-three-page PDF entitled "Estonian Brand Design Principles," which pro- 
vides instruction on how to use logos, colors, fonts, and a variety of other tech- 
niques to properly present the country to the outside world. A number of other 
brochures provide an introduction to the country and cover such topics as wellness, 
culture, and nature. One is entitled ^Why Estonia?" and proudly asserts on one 
slide that “The Internet is a human right in Estonia.” There is also a repository of 
photos and videos for use in showcasing the unique qualities of the republic, its 
people, geography, economic capacity, and education system. 

'[he most interesting element of the Brand Estonia site, however, is the series 
of videos that feature the ethnic straw-man Jüri” (see Table 4.2: Brand Estonia 
Videos Featuring Jüri), a naked man who is usually carrying a laptop computer. 
Bringing to life Anholt’s notion of the “spirit of benign nationalism" (2007: 16), this 
Estonian fellow descends from a long line of other Jüris, whose “DNA” is rooted 
in the soil and whose language is older than the (European) cities of London or 
Paris. Jüri is close to the land, can speak to the trees, can trade with Muscovites, 
can invent the next great technology, and can make the world aware of the glories of 
Estonia. In speaking of her experiences with the creation of Brand Estonia, brand 
consultant Leitti Mindmets argues that the use of graphics is vital to expressing 
the essence of any idea: ^A unique visual language helps to increase Estonia's recog- 
nition and credibility since, as they say, one picture is worth more than a thousand 
words" (2010: 72). The videos that feature Jüri employ a purposefully simplistic, 


almost cartoonish approach to the presentation of the Estonian people and the 
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geography of the country; however, the messages conveyed are clear, cogent, and 
even controversial, often expressing primordial arguments that under most circum- 
stances would evoke accusations of ethnic essentialism if not Social Darwinism 
and the race theories of the late nineteenth century.” In fact, some scholars have 
claimed that Estonian's highly nationalist, ethnocentric branding campaigns 
actually imperil intercultural relations within the country, specifically vis-à-vis 
the Russian minority (see, for instance, Budnitskiy 2012). 

While the content of the branding campaign may be problematic in terms of 
its impact on ethnic relations in the post-Soviet republic, it is clear that the series 
featuring the Estonian everyman is the very embodiment of all that it is to "live 
the brand." In each of these short films, Estonians— the intended audience—are 
urged toward agency. Reminiscent of the famous Advertising Council campaign 
"Only You Can Prevent Forest Fires" (1947), the average Estonian citizen is called 
on to act on behalf of her nation's image abroad (while subtly being taught about 
what it actually means to be Estonian at home). Like the prevention of forest fires, 
this is a momentous burden, yet the videos offer a few simple ways to make a dif- 
ference. Ihe citizen's duty now seems to be, not to serve in the military or to raise 
the next generation, but to make their country “stand out from the crowd" in the 
international supermarket of nation brands (van Ham 2001: 4). It is clear from a 
comparison of Estonian self-representation (Selbstbild) that the nation has a fairly 
accurate, even undervalued understanding ofits modest contributions to the global 
system. Whereas other countries stress nothing but the best about themselves (a 
rather tedious exercise to experience as a recipient of such messaging), Estonia's 
nation branders frequently point out weaknesses in the society or the country's 
geography, displaying an understanding of the dangers of promising something 
that cannot be delivered. Moreover, the videos, particularly “Brand Estonia," are 
keenly aware of Western popular culture, making oblique references to both the 
"Boratistan" trope of post-Soviet Eurasia, via a mention of Estonians not eating 
"raw horsemeat,"" as well as the propensity of some Westerners to confuse the 
country with Elbonia, the fictional Eastern European country parodied in the 
Dilbert comic series (see Saunders 2012). 

Such awareness reflects a fluency in the global economy of symbols 


described earlier in this chapter. Furthermore, there is a readiness on the part 
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of Brand Estonia to deal with the (post)socialist past, even a qualified embrace 
of it. That being stated, Estonia is not willing to be tarred by the casual anti- 
branding of the West when it comes to jaundiced popular treatments of the 
post-Soviet republics, most specifically the antibranding associated with the 
Borat phenomenon (see, for instance, Wallace 2008). The narrative of Jüri 
compels Estonians to work against the various "Second World" stigmas of "back- 
wardness,” “irrationality,” and “xenophobia” (Lipovetsky & Leiderman, 2008), 
addressing each of these post-Soviet image problems with solutions that will 
make their country stand out. By design, Jüri is a creature impervious to either 
Westernist Othering or orientalization, thus in some ways slipping the bonds of 
postcolonialism in both thought and action. In effect, he is more European than 
the Europeans who come to visit his country due his primordial identity rooted 
in blood (Jiiri’s DNA argument), identity (the ancient Estonian tongue), and 
soil (an imagined historical Eesti). In this way, Estonia's campaign does not fall 
victim to the identified of other postsocialist countries’ branding efforts toward 
self exoticism. Moreover, in its sophisticated and self-referential positioning 
of the "product" (i.e., Estonia and Estonians) toward specific “consumers” (e.g. 
Germans, British, Scandinavians, et al.), the Jüri approach (literally) embodies 
the nation, proudly and loudly choosing ethnic essentialism over the socialist 
“New Man” in hopes that such quiddity will prove attractive to the country’s 
intended audiences. 

Rightly or wrongly, Estonia has embraced neoliberalism as a global reality, 
and has committed resources to making sure that the small nation, which was 
nearly forgotten after World War II, will not only be able punch above its weight 
for the foreseeable future, it will be seen as different from the rest of postsocialist 
states trying to do likewise. This manifestation of brand equity, the ultimate goal 
of any successful marketing campaign, makes Estonia one of the most interesting 
cases in the postsocialist realm. Through “E-stonias" (Curry Jansen 2012) effective 
use of digitalization in the branding process, we should consider the McLuhan 
(1962) paradigm that the medium (the Internet/Jüri) is in some ways the message 
when it comes to branding Estonia(ns) at home and abroad, given that a rela- 
tively new global technology serves to root an ancient, even primordial identity. 


When combined with a calculated resistance against the all-too-easy slide into 
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“selfexoticism for Western consumption" (Volčič 2008: 409), this tiny Baltic 
nation has demonstrated that self-reflexive nation branding can become a powerful 
tool for "getting over history" while remaining intrinsically rooted in the historical. 

In this study, I have endeavored to provide a critical introduction to the 
concept of nation branding, to link the history of socialism and the Cold War to 
its ascendance on the world stage, and to reflect on a single case study from the 
region that embodies what is good and bad about the process of becoming abrand 
state. Secondarily, I have sought to illuminate some of the unique aspects that 
the modus of (post)socialism imparts to the practice of nation branding, particu- 
larly vis-à-vis audiences among the "old enemies" in Western Europe and North 
America (e.g, Germany, the UK, and the United States), which "expect" to be 
targeted with content that explicitly projects any countrys movement beyond the 
socialist experiment (see Light 2001). When surveying the vast geopolitical space 
that continues to be labeled as the postsocialist world, we find a diverse realm of 
states and polities that have less and less in common as time goes by, other than a 
shared history of one-party rule and command-and-control economics. While it is 
true that each and every state in the post-Second World has taken up the mantle 
of nation branding since the end of the Cold War, any analyst of the brand state 
would be hard pressed to finda country outside the region that has not engaged in 
similar efforts to manage its national image over the past twenty-five years. Even 
the United States, the country with the most robust Fremdbild on the planet, 
has sought to actively manage its brand in this time period (see Carlson 2001). 
Consequently, the very notion of a postsocialist world, while tantalizing to the 
geographically-distant scholar, weakens in its resonance with each passing year, 
thus suggesting that we as scholars of the variegated constellation of states that 
stretch from the Oder River to the Bering Straits should look for other frames 


for our research agendas. 


NOTES 


1. Reflecting the insightful analysis of Verdery (1996), this chapter recognizes 
that the often unpredictable and changeable political order(s) that accompany the 


phenomenon of postsocialism are necessarily rooted in both time and space. By way 
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of example, for the states that composed the USSR at its founding (as well as Mon- 
golia), the socialist experience began well before 1947 and did not conclude until 1991. 
Arguably, for some countries, such as Poland under martial law and Yugoslavia after 
the death of Josip Broz Tito, the socialist experiment ended even sooner (in form if 
not in name). 

2. lassociate the prefix post- with the notion of beyond rather than after, thus less- 
ening the implication that all things associated with socialism are somehow confined 
to the past. 

3. Asa point of clarification, this list includes the fifteen post-Soviet republics 
(Russian Federation, Ukraine, Belarus, Moldova, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Tajikistan), the six republics and one autonomous region that made up Yugoslavia 
(Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Macedonia, Montenegro, and Kosovo), Poland, the 
Czech and Slovak Republics, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania. To this list, 
we should also add Mongolia. The (generally) unrecognized statelets of South Ossetia, 
Abkhazia, Nagorno-Karabakh, Transnistria, and Novorossiya might also be included. 

4. ‘The People’s Republic of China, a state that can be seen as “not-yet” postsocialist, 
tends to rank highly in surveys where economic might is key to brand quality and dif- 
ferentiation. This is a rather curious development given the poor showing of states 
with a similar history associated with a one-party system. 

5. Advances in information and communication technologies abetted this new 
approach to political persuasion, allowing propaganda bureaus from Rome to Tokyo 
to achieve their aims, while the BBC and Hollywood pioneered entirely new ways of 
engaging in political communication across international borders (see Hanson 2008). 

6. Atrenchant harbinger of such branding came in the early days of Croatian inde- 
pendence with the selling "fresh Croatian air" in soda cans on the edges of Zagreb's 
renamed "Square of the Great Croats" (formerly the Square of Victims of Fascism), 
symbolically cleansed ofthe polluting effects ofindustrialized (Yugoslavian) socialism 
and free of the diluting ethers associated with Balkanism (see Kurspahić 2003: 65). 
Many thanks to my editor Danijela Lugarić Vukas for suggesting this referent. 

7. It is important to note that not all such countries felt the need to completely 
jettison their socialist pasts; as Light (2000) has pointed out, Germany, Hungary, and 


Romania (among other states) have endeavored to preserve and monetize certain icons 
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of their Marxist-Leninist "heritage" as part of their larger tourism strategies. Moreover, 
how postsocialist European countries brand themselves in increasingly important East 
Asian markets (including socialist China) remains understudied. 

8. However, it is important to note that this is not always the case, as South Africa, 
Canada, Malaysia, and the UK have all folded ethnic diversity into their branding 
campaigns rather than focusing on a singular gestalt. 

9. Eli Roth's decision to set his torture-themed horror film Hostel (2005) in the 
country certainly did not help its "brand," nor did the earlier teen comedy EuroTrip 
(2004), which painted Bratislava as a gray cesspool where all the West's prejudices 
about the backwardness of Eastern European are realized. 

10. See"Kosovo— Ihe Young Europeans’ at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v= 
dQRGHAdQjRO. 

11. As I have discussed elsewhere, not all states in the postsocialist world utilize a 
tourism portal as the primary destination for Internet users seeking information about 
their country. In countries where the political system is rightly described as neoau- 
thoritarian (Russia, Azerbaijan, and Tajikistan), the first site hosted by the country 
in question that appears in an English-language Google search conducted from the 
United States, UK, or Canada tends to be the homepage of the presidency, parliament, 
another governmental body (see Saunders 2014). Similar outcomes are reproduced 
when using German (Google.de from Berlin), Spanish (Google.es from Madrid), and 
French (Google.fr from Paris). 

12. In US business jargon, a "straw man” is a draft proposal intended to provoke 
more effective brainstorming outcomes, wherein more details are provided based on 
the advantages and disadvantages presented by the generic introductory idea. 

13. Brand Estonia has since retired Jüri (and his videos), which I learned when I 
contacted Marmo Luik, project manager of Estonian Brand Services, in late 2017 
shortly before this chapter went to press. All searches related to the Jüri videos 
now point the user in the direction of the new brand platform entitled "Toolbox 
Estonia." 

14. This seemingly innocuous aside can be viewed as a form of orientalization of 
the Estonians' Soviet co-citizens, the Kazakhs, whose diet is rich in horse flesh. 


Regardless, it is clear that with this comment, Estonia's brand managers are carefull 
g g y 
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distancing their country from the medieval effigy of post-Soviet Eurasia conjured up 


by Sacha Baron Cohen in his Borat shtick. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Putting the 'Public' in Public Goods 


SPACE WARS IN A POST-SOVIET DACHA COMMUNITY 


Olga Shevchenko 


INTRODUCTION: REVISITING THE "GRAND DICHOTOMY" 


British cultural critic and scholar Raymond Williams (1976) has observed that 
any historical disruption is accompanied by linguistic change, and the fall of 
socialism was no different. The 1990s was, among other things, atime of exciting 
linguistic explosion as new terms, along with the new practices they denoted, 
entered broad circulation, often to the chagrin of language purists. It was a time 
of vauchers, barter, kompromat, and many others.’ One key word of the postso- 
cialist period was undoubtedly privatizatsiya (privatization), a term that denoted 
the transition of assets and resources from public to private forms of ownership. 
Enterprises were being privatized, as were natural resources, industries, per- 
sonal dwellings, and land. Indeed, "privatization" denoted the very essence of 
transformation from a socialist to a postsocialist economy, and many scholars 
have paid due attention to the legislative intricacies, power imbalances, organi- 
zational paradoxes, and economic outcomes of this process in a multiplicity of 
settings.” From these scholars, we know that the process of postsocialist privat- 
ization has been conflictual and imperfect, at times criminal; it was often seen 
as illegitimate, an attitude aptly captured by the colloquial transformation of the 
term, from privatizatsiya (privatization) into pribvatizatsiya (grabbization). And 
it was not only the privatization process that was contested; so was the meaning 
of the very term "privatization, and the distinction between the "private" and 


the "public" itself. 
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In many ways, the "public" and the "private" could be seen as essentially 
contested concepts in the sense articulated by philosopher W. B. Gallie—con- 
cepts, "the proper use of which inevitably involves endless disputes about their 
proper uses on the part of their users" (Gallie 1955—56: 169). Gallie, who men- 
tions such concepts as "art" and "democracy" among his examples, suggests that 
disagreements about the proper application of essentially contested concepts are 
integral to their circulation, because these concepts are rooted in multiple plau- 
sible, but distinct, frameworks that differently construe criteria for what it is to 
be “artistic,” "democratic," or for that matter, “private” or “public.” Adding on to 
the conceptual complexities of the public/private distinction, cultural observers 
of Soviet Russia have noted that these already messy terms get truly perplexing 
when applied to the Russian context. Following through on Walter Benjamins 
observation that "Bolshevism has abolished private life," Svetlana Boym offered a 
penetrating analysis of both the mythologization and the impossibility of bourgeois 
privacy in a Soviet context, and of what she termed a “reinvention of privacy” in the 
1960s as "the only honorable and uncompromising response to the system of public 
compromise" (1994). Investigating the world of the Soviet communal apartment, 
anthropologist Ilya Utekhin (2004), too, noted both the utopian project of erad- 
icating private life that underpinned the experiment in communal living, and the 
fetishization of privacy that it inadvertently produced. 

While Boym and Utekhin's analyses relied on a conceptual separation 
between public and private even as they argued for their erosion and interpene- 
tration in the Soviet context, more recently, Alexei Yurchak (2005) mounted a rig- 
orous attack against the prevailing trend of over-drawing the distinction between 
the public and the private lives of Soviet citizens. Yurchak critiqued the tendency 
to portray Soviet subjects as split between life and ideology, or truth and falsity. 
In place of an actor who "reveals" and “dissimulates,” he convincingly portrayed a 
late Soviet subject who was equally at home at a Party meeting and in the family 
circle, and who switched performative registers as she moved through different 
domains of social life. 

Given the complexities of the public/private distinction, as well as its tangled 
histories in the Soviet context, one would be tempted to put it aside altogether, and 
yet it refuses to go away in a world of property grabs, shifting lines of collective 


responsibility, and debates around appropriate forms of governance and resource 
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distribution. The salience and resilience of the debates regarding the discontents 
of postsocialist privatizatsiya suggest as much. The traction of the distinction has 
to do with its centrality for any mass democratic polity, which rests on identi- 
fying spheres of shared responsibility amid struggles of particularistic interests, 
and is entangled with such questions as "What is a good life?" and “What do we 
owe each other?" 

In this chapter, I will explore the possibility that we might best approach 
“public” and “private” by turning them into ethnographic questions rather than 
opposing sides in an a pre-given theoretical binary. In other words, instead of 
postulating specific spheres of postsocialist life as "public" or "private" a priori, 
we should pay close attention to how individuals, in specific places and contexts, 
sort through the task of designating certain issues, problems, or spaces as spheres 
of shared responsibility and control (and in that sense, "public"), all the while 
setting others aside as personal, private matters. My discussion derives from 
the observations made over the course of several summers in a suburban dacha 
community situated about twenty km from Moscow, where such decisions had 
to be made as a matter of everyday life. But my point is more general. When we 
approach "public" and "private" as designations that are made (and, potentially, 
remade), rather than given, we avoid the static normativity for which the public/ 
private distinction is frequently critiqued. This approach has another advantage: 
by paying attention to the negotiation and redrawing of boundaries between these 
categories in practice, it affords a glimpse into working assumptions people make 
about entitlement, community, and responsibility (and about the nature of who 
exactly comprises "the public") that are likely to tell us something significant about 


the postsocialist moment itself. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE PRIVATE IN A POST-SOVIET DACHA SETTLEMENT 


The connection between community and the upkeep of public goods is made by 


Harvey Molotch in a working paper, “Design Decency at the Urban Front" (2014). 


[S]tuff needs community as much as the reverse," Molotch points 
out. “Ihere has to be enough civic consensus to fund and administer 


public artifacts but also, at the most everyday level, to allow the stuff 
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to survive. The nature of community, in both senses, is made evident in 
the specific states of the things.“ In the United States, to take on a major 
internal contrast, public goods are poor in comparison to private ones. 
Standards of private consumption are higher than standards for public 
consumption. In terms of convenience, state of repair, and level of 
attention to "beauty," U.S. bus stations, airports, and other public facil- 
ities are mean and nasty. Collective goods in other societies, relative to 


private ones, are higher. 


In other words, Molotch notes that battles over public goods (number and 
quality of playgrounds, state of roads, availability of public transport options) and 
over who is responsible for sustaining them reflect the taken-for-granted notions of 
visibility and desirability of public life. This suggests by implication that attention 
to how these conversations play out in specific cases may illuminate the feelings 
and assumptions individuals make about the common good and, indeed, about 
who belongs to the “commons” to begin with. With this observation in mind, 
what can we learn from attending to how postsocialist Russians grapple with the 
dilemma of public goods? 

To explore this question, this chapter proposes a virtual tour of a suburban 
dacha community that I know with some intimacy, having grown up there in the 
late 1970s—1980s. In the summer of 2008, I began to revisit the community, which 
I will call “Novoogradnoe,” for several summer months each year, having spent a 
total of about twelve months there over the past eight years.° I reacquainted myself 
with residents I had known in childhood and met those I hadnt known before, 
whether because they had lived too far away or because they had moved in more 
recently. We shared evening walks, attended community meetings, swapped par- 
enting advice, and engaged in the kind of observational gossip that is typical of 
small locales with a fixed population. We also reminisced a great deal about the 
past and shared our observations about the transformation that the community 
has undergone since the 1980s, and even if we evaluated these changes differently, 
we were in agreement on the general outlines of what has changed. 

Novoogradnoe is a settlement of about 680 plots, 800 square meters each. The 


association (or tovarischestvo, as this ownership form is called) was organized in the 
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late 1950s and distributed among employees oftwo institutions: the State Planning 
Committee of the Russian Federation and the Russian Ministry of Agriculture. The 
apocryphal story of the settlement's emergence serves as a good illustration for the 
slippery nature of the public/private distinction in the Soviet era. According to one 
long-time resident, theland on which Novoogradnoe is situated originally belonged 
to a nearby collective farm that failed to use it. This unused land came to the attention 
of a midrank bureaucrat in the Agriculture Ministry in the mid-1950s due to an 
informal tip from the director ofa neighboring collective farm, who offered the infor- 
mation in exchange for a special favor—an allocation of hard-to-obtain fertilizer for 
his collective farms needs. The bureaucrat took note of the unused land and passed 
the information to the ministrys trade union, which requested and received the land 
into permanent cooperative use a year later. Shortly after, the land was subdivided 
into plots and allocated to the interested trade union members (all ofthem employees 
of the ministry or of the State Planning Committee). 

It seems like a daunting, possibly fruitless task to parse out this trans- 
action through the prism of the public and the private. Both the bureaucrat and 
the farm director acted informally, yet drawing on resources available to them 
through their professional positions; the eventual form of the cooperative was 
as close to "private property" as one could possibly get in the USSR. Yet from 
the vantage point of today, it was hopelessly overregulated (for example, the cot- 
tages footprint could not exceed 36 m?, and it was not allowed to have a second 
floor, weatherization, or heating), and many aspects of cooperative life were 
determined by rules and regulations from the ministry. The land could be sold, 
but for nominal rather than market value, and the “owners” of the plots were on 
paper merely "users" (each owner had to go through a privatization process to 
truly own their land in the 1990s). 

Since the residents of this tovarischestvo belonged to the same industry and 
were roughly of similar rank (all middle- to upper-rank white-collar bureaucrats), 
social homogeneity was a feature of life at Novoogradnoe since its founding. It 
was both visible in architecture (much of the housing stock was built at roughly 
the same time, and was regulated by strict architectural and land use guidelines), 
and tangible in the ease of sociability. Residents, who were also often colleagues, 


habitually visited each other and exchanged gardening secrets, recipes, and bulbs. 
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FIGURE 5.1. A typical look of a Soviet-era dacha at Novoogradnoe. Photograph by 
the author, 2011. 


Children, who spent their entire summers together, often became lifelong friends. 
Much time was spent by the kids playing on the dirt roads alongside which indi- 
vidual plots were located, especially during fair weather. Reconstructing the 
unwritten rules of late Soviet dacha life, residents today hypothesize that the 
indoors ofthe cottage, as well as the plot itself, were respected as productive adult 
spaces where gardening, cooking, and building were taking place. The picket fences 
that surrounded each property permitted the activity on the plot to be seen, but the 
children were not expected to walk in uninvited, much less to burden their friends 
families by staying for meals (even if offered). Instead, they typically called for each 
other from behind the fence, soliciting their friends to join them for improvised 
games and adventures in the limited public spaces available: the dirt roads in front 
of plots or a line of poplar trees surrounding the settlement. This was not, and 
is still not, a gated community. Open unmonitored access was available from the 
suburban train station a short walk away, and a bare rope prevented the entrance 


of cars to the territory through one access point from the highway (most residents 
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came by train). The territory was surrounded by a nominal fence with several gates, 
but the gates lacked latches and were unlockable. 

Still, differences of rank could be signaled in a number of ways, even at that 
time. A balcony; a larger-than-allowed porch; a "broken" roof line indicating that 
a room had been surreptitiously added to the second floor in the guise of an attic; 
or a place for parking the car at a time when the majority didnt have one spoke 
volumes about the special status of the owner. However, the regulations placed on 
the exterior of the cabins were such that the look of the place was largely uniform, 
and differences in status and class, while not wholly invisible, were minimized. 

By contrast, today social heterogeneity is present in Novoogradnoe in palpable, 
striking ways. As is the case with most land within driving distance of a major city, 
the plots at Novoogradnoe became desirable and expensive pieces of real estate. In 


2014, a standard 800-square-meter plot without structures could sell for 2 million 





FIGURE 5.2. The two dachas visible on this photograph feature the broken rooflines 


that could earn their owners an admonition at a Party meeting. The dirt road (“line”) 
in front of the properties was a prime space for children's games. Photograph by the 
author, 2014. 
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rubles (about $57,000); a plot with a recently built winterized cottage with indoor 
plumbing could easily go for 8 or 9 million. Unsurprisingly, this meant that the 
previously homogeneous community now comprises families from wildly divergent 
backgrounds. New residents, who bought plots to erect their dreamlike suburban 
kottedzbi, now live side-by-side with flimsy and by now decrepit Soviet-era con- 
structions. Many of these kottedzhi (whose names betray aspirations for Western 
affluence) exhibit the kind of architectural whimsy that is distinctly local, eclectically 
combining turrets, arches, and other architectural elements in ways that often defy 
classification.? If confined to a standard dacha plot, these residences appear starkly 
out of scale. Many recent residents deal with the challenge by buying several adjacent 
plots, while others, whether by choice or by circumstance, remain on 800 square 
meters, just a few steps away from their worse-off neighbors. 

The fortunes of the old-timer residents of the community have also followed 
diverging paths: some have risen, others have declined. Those who could afford 
it used the lifting of Soviet-era restrictions on construction to upgrade or rebuild 
their old housing stock, introducing heating and indoor plumbing, putting in wells 


for drinking water on their properties, and generally equipping the cottages with 





FIGURE 5.3. A post-Soviet brick kottedzh on a dacha plot. Photograph by the author, 2014. 
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everything needed to turn them from summer cabins into suburban houses fit for 
residence year-round. These are treated as second homes by some, whereas for 
others the new cottages offer an ingenious solution to the perennial "apartment 
question" that has plagued Muscovites for much of the twentieth century: the 
parents, as they retire, may now live an extended season, or perhaps the entire 
year, at the dacha, leaving the city apartment to the young. These residents live 
side by side and try to maintain friendly contacts with their former colleagues and 
childhood friends, who now cannot afford to invest even in renovating the fence, 


let alone the cabins and other structures on their plots of land. 


OTHER(S) OF NOVOOGRADNOE 


Much of the construction work at the dachas is done by male migrant workers 
from Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Ukraine, and other countries of the “near-abroad.” 


They also undertake other projects requiring physical labor in the settlement (these 





FIGURE 5.4. A post-Soviet kottedzh towers over its next-door neighbors. Photograph 
by the author, 2014. 
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range from gravel-spreading to tree-cutting and apple-picking). They, too, tend to 
live on the territory of Novoogradnoe, in enormously overpopulated dachas that 
are rented cheaply from the less-well-off owners. During summer days, they can 
be seen cruising the twelve parallel roads (which are called "lines" in the local par- 
lance) that cut through the settlement, riding beat-up Soviet-era bikes and offering 
their services to the dacha residents they meet. They do not seem to discriminate 
among potential employers, approaching shacks and kottedzhi owners with equal 
enthusiasm, and no job appears too small. Most families living at the dachas have 
had at least some projects for the migrant workers to undertake in the past, with 
varied results. The consensus opinion seems to be that the overall quality of their 
work is mediocre but the services are relatively cheap; there are a few older workers 
who have a reputation for being more reliable than the rest, and their contacts are 
passed on from one neighbor to another. Still, on the whole the migrant workers 
are treated with palpable suspicion, and I have never seen a resident engage in small 
talk with the workers on any topic other than one directly pertinent to the project 
at hand. Female dachniki in particular tend to be curt as they avoid contacts with 
the migrant workers at all costs. It is not uncommon to hear passing references 
to the threats migrants present; unverified stories circulate about them breaking 
in to steal household electronics, or attempting to kidnap children. Indeed, the 
presence of ethnic "others" is commonly used as a justification for why children can 
no longer play outside without supervision: as Alina, a sixty-five-year-old former 
harp teacher and a grandmother of a nine-year-old girl noted in passing, "It's not 
like you can let her play outside with all those Tajiks out there.” 

If the palpable presence of ethnic and religious others may trigger fears and 
suspicions, the prominence of one’s social betters is felt just as acutely. It trans- 
forms social expectations and introduces tensions between yesterday's friends 
and neighbors. It is also highly visible in the built environment, where a perfect 
dreamlike suburban home may share a property line with a crumbling shack, and 
formerly open spaces are now experienced as sites of alien presence. Inequality and 
capital are never far from one’s mind as such dramatically opposite standards of life 
stare one another in the face. This is not invisible to even the youngest dachniki, one 
of whom—an eleven-year-old boy—volunteered to take me on an excursion around 
the community, which amounted to his pointing out prices of the more expen- 


sively constructed dwellings. I was surprised by his keen awareness and inquired 
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innocently, "How do you know how much they all cost?" "Well, by the roofing of 
course,” he responded without trying to hide his befuddlement at my ignorance. 
This heterogeneity is what gives this community, despite the manifestly 
suburban dreams in which its residents engage, a distinctly urban feel. While it 
is common to view Soviet and post-Soviet dachas as places of refuge from urban 
life, it seems important to recognize the ways in which the contemporary sub- 
urban settlement makes its inhabitants face some of the same dilemmas that city 
dwellers do, and does it perhaps even more pressingly. Cities, as Richard Sennett's 
work points out, have since the classical period been sites of exposure, of reck- 
oning with strangers, of passing but persistent contact across the boundaries of 
difference (Sennett 1974), Not necessarily by design, and certainly not willingly, 
hybrid post-Soviet spaces like Novoogradnoe find themselves in a role of urban lab- 
oratory in disguise, where people from vastly different life paths have to somehow 
reach agreement about the basic ground rules of social life in a shared space. And 
because of the small scale of the community and its administrative status as a self- 
governing body (tovarischestvo) whose members pay yearly membership fees and 
have to resolve basic issues such as garbage disposal and road maintenance that are 
handled by municipal government in the city, this need for agreement is both more 
obvious and more pressing than in larger and better-explored urban contexts,” 
So how does a tovarischestvo run when its members no longer perceive one 
another as actual tovarischi? The answer is, it depends. The moral boundaries 
that separate oneself from the ethnic others (migrant minorities) are drawn very 
sharply, to the extent that one recent community meeting heard proposals to give 
the tovarischestvo veto rights on the sales of land plots to undesirables. The pro- 
posal arose in response to the unsubstantiated rumors that a Roma family whose 
members had served prison sentences moved into the community. It was quickly 
bogged down by lack of provable detail and by the impossibility of articulating 
a procedure for such vetoing, but the very fact of its being advanced in an open 
meeting is notable. At the same time, community judgment can be more generous 
when applied to long-term members of the community, even those who may not 
be financially well-off and socially more disruptive. For example, no similar calls 
for expulsion arose in response to the debauchery incidents associated with the 
several plot owners known for their family history of alcohol abuse. Having lived 


in the community for decades, they were a known entity and thus tolerable. 





FIGURES 5.5 AND 5.6. Varieties of blind fencing. Photographs by the author, 2014. 
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MATERIALIZING DIVIDES, PARTITIONING SPACE 


'[he primary mode of dealing with difference in Novoogradnoe is, it seems, through 
the generation of barriers and segmentation of space. Some of the earliest struc- 
tures to spring up around the community, often before any other construction 
takes place, are “blind” fences that often obstruct any view of what happens on 
the plot. These fences came to replace the almost ubiquitous picket fences that 
were common before. Unlike the latter, which permitted partial visibility of the 
goings-on on the plot to passers-by, and thus a fluid boundary between the private 
space of the plot and the public space of the road, the blind fencing reinscribed the 
public-private binary in far less negotiable terms. 

Some fences are clearly motivated by fear for one’s property; they are the ones 
that come with alarm systems. Yet others don't guard anything desirable. Indeed, 
it appears that their construction had exhausted the financial or moral ability of 
their owners to upgrade their stock, and they just hover there around the dilapi- 
dated cabins they encircle. Frequently the fences dont have a functioning doorbell, 
and it’s not uncommon for their owners to complain about the difficulties of seeing 
beyond one’s plot. Children are particularly resentful since, in contrast to their 
parents’ generation, they are not allowed to play outside their secured plots, and 
their mutual visits now have to be negotiated well in advance. Yet the necessity and 
social cost of blind fencing don't seem to be seriously questioned. 

Recently, more technologically savvy dachniki have started to install video 
cameras, which perform equivalent work but allow for aesthetically more pleasing 
fencing, So far, they are a minority, and they tend to compensate for the visibility 
of their plot by other, purely symbolic statements designed to signal their impen- 
etrability to intruders. One particularly potent statement was made by a wealthy 
dachnik, who built a virtual estate on three adjacent plots and outfitted the balcony 
of the main house with a Maxim machine gun facing the road. Curiously, this move 
did not seem to attract much social censure. Rather, the machine gun is treated as 
a local site of interest, and the dachnik himself, although is generally unknown to 
the community (and rumored to be, variously, an ordained Orthodox priest or an 
owner ofa construction firm), inspires respect, rather than ridicule. "I heard he is 


a life-time resident of the community," Elena, a retired accountant and a master 
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gardener told me as we strolled past the estate on an evening walk. "He could have 
bought a plot anywhere, but he chose to stay here. Look at this beauty, all this 
wrought iron. I hear a movie was filmed on this property." 

If anything, in Novoogradnoe social censure tends to be reserved not for the 
owners of the mansions, but rather for those who are perceived to make claims 
for the use of public resources to which they are not entitled, in the view of the 
residents. A telling example in this respect is the debate that ensued one summer 
around the issue of road upkeep. Traditionally, the roads (the “lines”) have been 


maintained in Novoogradnoe through semirequired contributions: each plot 





FIGURE 5.7. The machine gun aiming at the road from the balcony of a recently con- 
structed kottedzh. Photograph of the author, 2007. 
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owner contributes about 1,000 rubles'* once every couple of years toward a truck 
that brings and spreads gravel to even out the dirt roads that connect the plots 
on that line with the circle road along the perimeter of the settlement. This par- 
ticular time, however, a number of residents of Line 6 were concerned about the 
disproportionate use their line was getting due to the superior quality of the road. 
^We have all these jerks from the adjacent lines driving around like crazy down 
our road because their own roads are goners (ubitye), full of potholes,” complained 
one of the residents, Natalia, who lived year-round behind a formidable fence in 
her winterized cottage in Novoogradnoe, to the sympathetic nods of others. "We 
have our kids playing out here, and these jerks are driving at full speed, not even 
looking around." Soon enough, an idea emerged to put an access gate on both ends 
of the road, outfitting all residents of the line with a copy ofthe keys. Vibrant dis- 
cussion ensued, in the course of which various objections to the idea (ambulance 
and fire truck passage, as well as issues of convenience) were raised and dismissed as 
solvable. Notably, the opinions didnt seem to break down according to the owner's 
income. Even though the installation of the access gate would clearly demand a 
significantly greater investment than repeated gravel purchase, it seemed to make 
intuitive sense in a way that alternatives (such as speed bumps, or fundraising to 
improve the road conditions across the tovarischestvo) did not. 

While access gates have not to date materialized (whether due to cost pro- 
hibitiveness or to sheer inertia), the dacha resident with the Maxim gun found 
a rather ingenious solution to the task of limiting the extent to which the unen- 
titled "others" can use his infrastructural investments. This enterprising owner 
inserted a private radio-controlled gate in the wobbly fence surrounding the set- 
tlement, effectively designing a privatized access point in what had always been a 
communal boundary. He further went ahead and paved with cement blocks the 
fifty-meter stretch of the communal road leading to his residence, allowing for an 
uninterrupted driving experience from the highway. Immediately past the fence 
surrounding the property, there is a drop and the road turns into dirt again. 

This "one-household-only" solution to the infrastructural problems that 
plague the community demonstrates, in a tangible material form, that privatization 
is also a form of deterritorialization: its purpose is to facilitate its beneficiaries’ 


movement through space by creating a fiction of smooth, unimpeded, “civilized” 
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lifestyle. But that is only possible at a cost for the rest of the community, whose 
members now have to navigate the sudden drop in the pavement and watch out for 


unanticipated traffic through the extra gate. "Opting out" ofthe commons, here as 
P g g pting 


elsewhere (Ostrom 1990), inevitably wounds the commons itself. 





FIGURES 5.8, 5.9, AND 5.10. The remotely controlled private entrance from the highway 
and a view of the road, before and past the owner's kottedzh. Photographs by the 
author, 2007, 2013. 
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"FOR THE MOMS AND FINANCED BY THE MOMS": THE PLAYGROUND STORY 


If you keep following the dirt road, you are likely to eventually arrive at one of the 
few spaces in Novoogradnoe that is nominally designed for public use. It is the 
last stop in this chapter's virtual excursion: the children's playground, conceived in 
2012 and completed two years later. Its history can add a few additional touches to 
the question of interplay between private interests and public goods (and indeed, 
of defining publics) that is at the heart of my discussion. The playground was ini- 
tiated by a year-round resident of Novoogradnoe, Marina, a recent transplant and 
a well-off mother of two who rallied together with several other mothers of young 
kids who lived in the community year-round and needed a place for children to get 
together. Marina and her friends spent a lot of effort and time lobbying the chair 
of the Community Board to designate a space for a playground. But the rhetorical 
strategy they used to make the case for what is perhaps a quintessential public good 
is notable: "When I spoke at the yearly owners' meeting, I made it clear right away 
that we didnt want to use the general budget. This is for the moms and financed 
by the moms. We dont want any random good-for-nothing to hang out there. 
Those who don't have kids don't need it, so they would never agree to pay. It's not 
even worth asking them." 

Implicit in Marinas position was an exceptionally (and self-defeatingly) narrow 
definition of the public good: the playground was to serve only the current children 
and their parents (as opposed to, say, the subsequent generations of children, or 
indeed the community as a whole, by improving the infrastructure and thus property 
values, and invigorating community life). As a result of such a narrow conception, 
the project turned into the opposite of a public space, becoming, in essence, a club- 
by-subscription: it asked for support only from the few families who had children in 
the three to seven bracket, and only those families who had donated a few thousand 
rubles to the project were entitled to use it. Unsurprisingly, it was not an effective 
fundraising tactic. In the first year of the playgrounds existence, its only equipment 
consisted ofa rather uninviting makeshift fence with a padlock on the gate. In the sub- 
sequent year, a few play structures appeared, all of them with visible signs of prior use. 

The equipment, which was either disposed of by municipal playgrounds or 


donated by Novoogradnoe residents, was all that the playground organizers could 
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afford with the limited funds they collected. This did not seem to bother Marina, 
who said, "I dont care what will happen to this space in ten years. This is for those 
other moms to worry about." In exchange for their support, Marina issued the few 
donor families their own copy of the key to the gates, and the territory remained 
fenced in to prevent unauthorized use by other, unentitled children. 

The shoddiness of the playground was disappointing to many residents, 
both those who donated funds to the initiative and those who did not. In the 
original stages of the project, much of the enthusiasm it evoked sprang from the 
residents hopes that the space would be able to recreate communality and a shared 
space of childhood lost since the 1980s. Indeed, it was the parents who grew up 
in Novoogradnoe in the 1980s who supported the idea of the playground most 
actively, and who were most vocally nostalgic about the largely unsupervised and 


idyllic summers they spent playing outside in large groups of peers. “We cant 





FIGURES 5.11 (LEFT), 5.12 (LEFT), AND 5.13 (ABOVE). The view of the playground in the 
first and second years of its existence. Ihe sign on the entry gate informs the vis- 


itors that the space is accessible only to those who have a key. Photographs by the 
author, 2013, 2014. 
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let the kids play outside the way we did," one mother who supported the project 
reminisced to me, "there are way too many strangers and way too many cars now. 
At least on the playground they can feel safe." That this space would evolve to 
communicate a peculiar mix of shabbiness and exclusionary hostility was a disap- 
pointment to her. When on the playground, she took pains to open the gates and 
invite in the parents and children that she recognized, regardless of whether they 
came with their own keys. Yet she made no effort to challenge the logic on which 
the playground space was defined as private by her neighbor Marina, nor did she 
make similarly inclusive gestures when she saw families passing by that she did 


not already know. 


CONCLUSION: SOVIET LEGACIES IN POST-SOVIET TIMES 


The premise ofthis chapter was that a debate over what exactly should be available 
as a public good is always a debate over the groups that are (or are not) entitled to 
use it, and thus over who is included and excluded in che taken-for-granted vision 
of community. So, if "the nature of community [...] is made evident in the spe- 
cific states of the things," as Molotch (2014) puts it, what is the collective imag- 
ination that we see embodied in Novoogradnoe a quarter-century after the end 
of socialism? Let me review a few of the most pronounced trends. First, decisions 
made by residents illuminate sharply drawn moral boundaries between “deserving” 
and "undeserving" populations defined largely on the basis of familiarity and eth- 
nicity. Embodied in the fencing are a persistent fear of the socially inferior and 
the ethnically alien, and a felt need to ensure multiple layers of self-protection. 
At the same time, and unlike in the early 1990s, there seems to be little man- 
ifest wariness or resentment toward visibly displayed wealth; indeed, it evokes a 
measure of respect and aspiration. This acute awareness of wealth discrepancies 
without corresponding moral censure seems to suggest that, at least in this group 
of property owners, the inequities of the postsocialist economy have been tempered 
by a semblance of legitimacy, or at the very least, resignation. 

Second, decisions surrounding the allocation of community resources in 
space allow a glance not only into space but into time, since they illuminate the 


temporal horizons in which individuals are willing to make commitments to each 
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other. Here, even though people's ownership of the land presumably ties them to 
the community in less fleeting ways than would be the case in more transient com- 
munities of interest or lifestyle, few seem ready to make lasting investments in its 
well-being. Marinas unchallenged “I dont care what happens to this space in ten 
years" is significant in this regard as it signals that the shared interests and mutual 
obligations are not expected to last long and thus be worth careful cultivation. 

Finally, the delimited and circumscribed commitment to public space, and 
a contrast between the relative quality of private and public goods, as described 
above, seem to suggest that the value of "publicness" broadly defined is low, and 
that the "public" and, consequently, shared interests are defined exceedingly nar- 
rowly (encompassing, in this example, only other mothers with children in the 
same age group, and thus excluding even all other parents, not to mention the 
rest of the residents). Indeed, even when investing in a shared effort designed to 
benefit the community, whether it’s the quality of road access or the availability 
of playground space, the efforts of residents had a tendency to quickly turn to the 
policing of access, suggesting that even their ideas of the common good were shot 
through with privatizing values. 

In this closing section of the chapter, it seems appropriate to relate the logics- 
in-use operating in Novoogradnoe to what we know about the late Soviet and early 
post-Soviet cultural and political practices. This is all the more important since, at 
first glance, these values (privacy, autonomy, self-protection) and the architectural 
forms in which they are expressed may sound remarkably familiar to anyone versed 
in the literature on neoliberalism. Indeed, there is much writing that discusses the 
spatial transformations of neoliberal cities, with the concomitant rise of gated com- 
munities, evaporation of public space, and fencing to keep out undesirables. For 
example, Steven Flusty, in a text tellingly entitled Building Paranoia, calls spaces 
like these "interdictory spaces— spaces designed to intercept and repel or filter 
would-be users" (1994: 48). Flusty develops an entire classification of strategies 
through which such space functions. Zygmunt Bauman calls such gated commu- 
nities, partitioned neighborhoods, and controlled access roads "new urban equiv- 
alent ofthe moats and turrets that once guarded medieval castles" (1998: 20). And 
so it is tempting to conceive of the access gates described above (both those pro- 


posed and those actually built) as yet further examples of partitioning, exclusion, 
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and privatization that are popping up all around the world today, whether in Brazil, 
the United States, or China. 

But to gloss over Novoogradnoe as just another neoliberal space would be to 
ignore the many aspects that make a community like this quite distinct. First, che 
literature on the neoliberal city assumes a radical social (and spatial) split between 
the globalized elites and the disenfranchised local population. Interdictory spaces 
thus are strategies used by the global metropolitan elites to ward off undesirable, 
potentially criminal, locals. By contrast, economically diverse Novoogradnoe resi- 
dents engage in building fences with uniform enthusiasm, regardless of their social 
standing. Second, there is a remarkable lack of resentment on behalf of those who are 
seemingly being left behind. Their response is not to "reject the rejecters" as Bauman 
would have us anticipate in his work on the responses to neoliberal globalization from 
below (126), but to join the fencing "Olympics," to the extent it is possible. 

To understand Elena's appreciation of the rumored priest with his machine 
gun, or more broadly, the willingness of precisely the population excluded by the 
"moats and turrets” to embrace the visions of good life that they represent, we need 
to look closer to home, at the way late Soviet culture turned radical individualism 
and disengagement into measures of cultural distinction, as well as at the more 
recent social and cultural dislocations that contributed to radical individualism 
and the ethos of self-protection becoming measures of practical competence. To 
start from the Soviet-era legacy, it should not be surprising to an observer of the 
late Soviet dacha scene that the varied standardized restrictions imposed on the 
use of space and the scope of construction only raised the symbolic value of privacy, 
understood as immunity from interventions. Indeed, as both Caroline Humphrey 
and Stephen Lovell suggest, Soviet-era dachas emerged as "island[s] of enclosure 
in a sea of exposure" (2003: 6), their very existence being "the result of ceaseless 
tactics to create a sense of privacy and individuality by outwitting the norms and 
building regulations of the state" (Humphrey 2002: 187). The privatizing impulse 
that has blossomed in Novoogradnoe thus has deep roots. 

Indeed, recent analyses of late Soviet political imagination indicate that the 
praised collectivism of the Soviet citizens had a complex and highly individualistic 
underbelly. As put by Artemy Magun, "Communism seen as a unilateral collec- 


tivism reinforced, with time, a suppressed side of atomistic competitiveness. Thus, 
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the post-communist Russian middle class is a mirror image of the Western edu- 
cated class; the latter are atomized by law but strive for some idealistic solidarity, 
while the former, more united and interdependent physically, consciously defend 
and institute the newly acquired individualism" (2004: 19). 

Magun suggests that, while Western liberalism takes the idea of individu- 
alism as a given, and labors to cultivate the values of cooperation (understood as 
teamwork), the late Soviet model treasured and cultivated the values of privacy and 
self-reliance precisely because they were seen as perpetually under assault. As such, 
they acquired something of an aura of distinction that has been perceptively ana- 
lyzed by Michele Rivkin-Fish in her discussion of the cult status accorded in post- 
Soviet Russia to the 1988 film Heart of a Dog (dir. V. Bortko). Rivkin-Fish (2009) 
argues that the film was seen by the Russian viewers (but not by her American 
students) as a rehabilitation of individualism, disengagement, and class entitlement 
that was long-overdue. The character in the film who was seen to embody these 
values, the esteemed surgeon Professor Preobrazhensky, was thus cast as a late- 
Soviet role model precisely because he ridiculed the revolutionary calls for social 
justice as empty sloganeering, and eschewed the appeal of redistribution to which 
many members of early Soviet intelligentsia had succumbed.“ 

Soviet-era propaganda, which depicted such values as quintessentially cap- 
italist (while overlooking the Western striving for “some idealistic solidarity” 
that Magun references) thus seems to have acquired a paradoxical afterlife in the 
post-Soviet space, where the widely embraced visions of the good life channel the 
Soviet-era caricatures of capitalist greed and egoism, and thus demonstrate the 
hold of the Soviet visionary project at the very time when this project is imagined 
to be left behind. The appeal of thus legitimized self-interest was intensified in 
the post-Soviet years by the turbulence of the first postsocialist decade, in which 
autonomy and self-protection became both practical responses to failing state 
infrastructure and important symbolic measures of practical competence at a time 
when most other markers of status were rapidly devalued or in flux. During that 
period, the idea of taming the postsocialist crisis by buffering it with informal 
private arrangements and multiple defenses from potential emergencies lay at the 
heart of what many Russians saw as a measure of their competence. And since 


the perceived dangers were, in contrast to late socialist times, all-embracing and 
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vague, so was the character of the defense. This offered individuals an opportunity 
to translate abstract ideals of autonomy and self-sufficiency into concrete practices 
that could have measurable results and manifestations, of which security cameras 
and blind fencing are merely small parts.'* 

When seen in this context, che spatial politics at Novoogradnoe comes out 
as capitalist in form, but distinctly (post)socialist in content. Even if the architec- 
tural forms in which it is embodied look like textbook neoliberal developments, the 
logics that underlie the residents’ efforts to grapple with the challenges of main- 
taining public space are thoroughly informed by Soviet and post-Soviet hopes, aspi- 
rations, and anxieties. That does not make the outcomes of this grappling any more 
benign, of course. But it does suggest that we should continue to pay attention to 
how socialist legacies inform the ways in which perfectly well-intentioned people 
wrestle with the dilemma of public goods, since it is through these struggles that 


the future of the postsocialist public itself will be defined. 


NOTES 


1. See works by Gasan Gusejnov (2000, 2003) for witty and meticulous analysis 
of the shifting linguistic landscape of the 1990s in its social and cultural context. 

2. See Allina-Pisano (2008), Appel (2004), Barnes (2006), Markus (2015), and 
Verdery (2003). 

3. In a useful overview of the theory and politics of the public/private dis- 
tinction in Western thought, Jeff Weintraub (1997) identified at least four ways 
in which the line between the private and the public is drawn in social and political 
analysis. He observes that particularly the economic sphere of the market (in 
which, parenthetically, the postsocialist privatization was taking place) tends 
to be treated in different schools of thought as quintessentially private (in much 
liberal-economistic writing, which juxtaposes it to the administrative state) or as 
prototypically public (in feminist analysis, where it is contrasted with the private 
realm of the family). 

4. The italics are mine. 

5. Much like the public/private distinction, the definition of “the commons" is typ- 
ically derived theoretically, rather than explored ethnographically, in much political 


science literature (see Ostrom, 1990; McKay, Dolan, and Ostrom 2003). 
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6. The name of the community, as well as the names of individual residents quoted 
here, were changed to protect anonymity. 

7. The practice of the nonmonetary gift of land for personal use as a special favor 
from the authorities is a practice that precedes the Soviet period (Lovell 2003). The 
etymology ofthe word “dacha” (from dat, to give) serves as a reminder of that. Lovell's 
book, and especially chapter 6, "Between Consumption and Ownership," is an 
excellent source on the ambiguous status of the Soviet dacha as "private property." 

8. See Caroline Humphrey (2002) on the aesthetics of kottedzhi. Unlike the settle- 
ments that Humphrey describes in the 1990s, however, the kottedzhi in Novoogradnoe 
are not clustered in self-contained settlements, but are interspersed with the Soviet-era 
dachas, to incongruous effects. 

9. Itis worth noting that in most cases, my dacha neighbors did not actually know, 
nor care, about the migrants exact ethnic identity. “Tajik” is used here as a generic term 
for any native of Central Asia. While obviously dismissive, it is better than the other 
frequently used moniker, churki (i.e., "logs"), which not only homogenizes migrant 
laborers, but denies them their humanity. 

10. Tovarischestvo is a Soviet-era ownership form comparable to a co-op. The term 
is derived from tovarisch, the Russian for “comrade.” 

1l. Fora discussion of comparative processes in Poland, see Polanska (2010). 

12. About $28 in 2014. 

15. Hirtand Petrović (2011) make a similar point when discussing the proliferation 
of gated housing in Belgrade. 

14. It is worth noting that this interpretation, while widely shared, significantly 
simplifies the key conflicts in the film and the eponymous satirical novel of Mikhail 
Bulgakov (1925) on which it is based. 

15. Ina similar spirit, the Russian-American sociologist Vladimir Shlapentokh 
explained the post-Soviet popularity of Ayn Rand by pointing out that Rand's writings 
"confirm that the vulgar Marxist image ofthe capitalist, as described by the great prole- 
tarian writer Gorki in The Land of the Yellow Devil, or famous Russian poet Marshak in 
Mister Twister, is truly just. Rand's heroes celebrate what Marxists charged capitalists 
with being— selfish, with a lack of interest in the public good and an indifference to 
the suffering of others" (Shlapentokh 2010), thus ringing true to post-Soviet readers 
as accurate depictions of the capitalist present and future. 


16. Idiscuss these developments at length in Shevchenko 2009 and 2015. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Baku's Soviet Vnye 


THE POST-SOVIET CREATION OF A SOVIET (?) PAST 


Heather D. DeHaan 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the great challenges of defining what is post-Soviet, postsocialist, or 
postcolonial, not to mention the relationship among these three, is the difficulty 
inherent to defining Soviet socialism and its imperial dimension. Soviet cultural 
and political life encompassed much more than what might be defined as "Soviet" 
in traditional ideological or political terms. In imposing an ideology, Soviet power 
structured housing, consumption, education, and careers, thus shaping personal 
goals, aspirations, and possibilities. It impinged on the forms of economic, social, 
or political interactions that were possible. Yet people's sense of identity was 
often produced through what Alexei Yurchak (2005) defines as the vnye of Soviet 
life— that is, sites of practice and identity that were not regarded as anti-Soviet, 
though they did not conform to formal dictates of what was "properly" Soviet. 
Such practices encompassed a range of performances that marked individuals 
as svoi (our own), or part of the Soviet “us,” and both the nostalgia and identities 
linked to this svoi have outlived the very political and material spaces in which these 
practices were formed, highlighting how postsocialism, as the editors state in the 
introduction, is unfinished business that does not mark the end of socialism, but 
rather its continued reinvention and contestation. 

Exploring this liminal space, this chapter discusses the Soviet vnye as expe- 
rienced at the edge of Soviet empire, in several central neighborhoods in Baku, 
Azerbaijan. Focusing in particular on lived experience, it deploys a mix of archival, 


published, and oral history sources, as well as the author's personal observations 
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in Baku in 2014 and 2017, as it charts the emergence of a particular Soviet/post- 
Soviet character, the bakinets, who was produced through a set of networks and 
practices that lay fully in the realm of the vnye. The bakinets, or Bakuvian, lived in 
Baku and reportedly became a unique ethnos, a "nationality" that encompassed a 
wide range of nations, including Russians, Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Georgians, 
Tatars, Ukrainians, Jews, and other nationalities ofthe southern Caucasus. Diverse 
in class as well as ethnicity, the bakinets encompassed intellectuals, workers, and 
even rough-and-ready urban gangs that were, as Stephenson (2015) notes, neither 
anti-Soviet nor deviant, but rather the product of informal alliances that frequently 
intersected with formal and state-sanctioned institutions. The interplay of these 
gangs and groups was a critical part of the vnye of the Soviet experience, reflecting 
the intimate dynamics of imperial, ethnic, and personal life. 

This bakinets is unthinkable apart from the distinctive spatiality and demog- 
raphy of Baku in the imperial and Soviet periods. Small dvors (courtyards) and 
the intimate coexistence of varied ethnicities were a fact of empire and region— 
something reinforced by chaotic and rapid economic growth and the failure of 
state-sponsored modernization to fashion the broad avenues and relatively spa- 
cious housing that was its ideal. Unlike the postsocialist dacha dwellers discussed 
in Olga Shevchenkos chapter, Baku denizens opened their homes and lives to one 
another, even ethnic others, and—as noted below—their defining space was the 
semiprivate, semipublic world of the dvor, or courtyard, a quasidomestic realm 
shared by multiple families. 

The bakinets has become “the Soviet" of much post-Soviet memory, a nation 
born of present-day memory of a lost and politically discredited past. It provides 
what Stiazhkina (2012) suggests is the very pitfall of memory— namely, an idealized 
and seemingly complete picture against which the present can be judged (65). This 
figure has shaped the self and the sense of belonging both for individuals who fled 
or were forcibly expelled from Baku in the late 1980s and early 1990s and for indi- 
viduals who remain in Baku. None of my sources identifies the bakinets with Soviet 
propaganda about the friendship of peoples, though many celebrate the bakinets as 
the embodiment of multiethnic coexistence inherent to the southern Caucasus, for 
the bakinets of their memory resides in the vnye of Soviet life, beyond the violence of 


ideology, ethnic war, and the Party-state, as a symbol of dignity, hospitality, and self. 
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THE SPACES OF BAKU NEIGHBORHOODS 


Though Baku is an ancient city, its Soviet-era landscape was a truly industrial 
product, largely spawned by the Russian tsarist state's decision to abolish oil 
licensing in Baku in 1872. Though the consequent oil drilling proved to be an 
environmental catastrophe, as "spouters" coated city and countryside with oil 
(Henry 1977), this same oil fueled urban expansion, and with that, an influx of 
people and capital from across the southern Caucasus, the Russian empire, and 
indeed the world. Small suburban villages emerged all around the old city, each 
founded without any clear connection to one another or to the old city. In these, 
class, métier and ethnicity tended to overlap (Suny 1972). 

These developments contributed to broader demographic upheaval in 
the South Caucasus. For Russian authorities, the region served as a dumping 
ground for heretics and imperial "others" whom Russian authorities sought to 
isolate from Orthodox peasants in the Russian mainland (Breyfogle 2005). As 
Persian and Turkic lands were seized by Russia, local populations left for the 
Ottoman or Persian empires, while a large Armenian population entered the 
region (Bournoutian 1996). The flow of people and goods brought nationalist, 
revolutionary, and religious ideas to the region, and many locals participated in 
revolutions in Russia, Turkey, and Iran (Aldstadt 1992). This in turn led to unrest: 
for instance, Turkish repressions in the 1890s and the genocide of 1915 pushed a 
wave of Armenians refugees into Russian territory, including Baku. These played 
a role in the violent Azerbaijani-Armenian clashes in 1905 and 1918. 

Imperial planners sought to impose order on these developments in Baku, 
particularly the cityscape. In the late nineteenth century, they allocated par- 
ticular spaces for industrial and oil development (e.g., Black City), while imposing 
regulation on housing around the old fortress in what came to be the European 
quarter, or forshtadt (Fatullaev 1978; Darieva 2011). Such efforts to widen and 
straighten streets and add multistory buildings met with limited success, for oil 
exploration and urban expansion perpetually thrust ahead of urban plans and 
their execution, a problem that endured into the Soviet period (Alieva 1984). 
As for Soviet planners, though their plans encompassed the entire city, actual 


reconstruction tended to move from one pocket of the city to the next, with 
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Armenikend replanned in the 1920s, Montina in the 19405, etc. (Alieva 1988; 
Efendizade 2012). Besides, much of Soviet modernization, here and elsewhere, 
took place somewhat "on the sly," through the cooptation and tactical redefinition 
of the existing landscape. Architects lined central avenues with the most modern 
architecture, masking more traditional and dilapidated construction elsewhere 
in the city (DeHaan 2013). 

Baku thus became a city of neighborhoods forged largely without respect to 
one another or to regulation within, a quality that surely contributed to producing 
what architects now remember as the city's provincial, intimate aura (Isbatov 2012). 
Baku's old fortress-city remained notorious for its winding lanes, micro-sized 
housing, plethora of dead-ends, and small dvors, or interior courtyards. Outsiders, 
including Soviet state representatives, were known to lose their way in such terrain 
(MacDonell 1938). Other neighborhoods also hosted many narrow courtyards 
and dead-ends, though to a less egregious degree. Even the European quarter built 
by tsarist engineers in the late nineteenth century was small by the standards of 
Soviet planners such as Alexander Platonovich Ivanitskii, who judged its streets 
and courtyards to be too constricted, offering an insufficient flow of traffic and air 
(RGALI, f. 2991, op. 1, d. 1, Il. 38-39, 43-46). 

Such incomplete and haphazard development produced a cityscape marked 
by geospatial distinctions of class and privilege. In the late 1920s, a mere 28 
percent of Bakuvians enjoyed running water. Streets not far from the old fortress 
had paving stones rather than asphalt, and the arba (two-wheeled cart), camel, 
and donkey were seen far more often than the car. Outside the city center, dirt 
roads prevailed. On the hill to the northwest ofthe city center, human waste and 
oil drilling residue flowed through open canals (RGAE, f. 4372, op. 31, d. 2655, 
Il. 2-3, 14; op. 36, d. 768. 1. 63). Throughout this same interwar period, outlying 
districts remained less well served with housing, water, and cultural facilities—a 
source of major complaints aired in the city newspaper, Bakinskii rabochii (Baku 
Worker). Oil itself was the curse, for housing was frequently planned and built 
before geological surveys were complete (ASA, £. 411, op. 19, d. 160,1. 53). When 
oil was later discovered beneath it, the housing was torn down. Meanwhile, areas 
such as the small plateau along Soviet Street were almost entirely unplanned and 
unmodernized (Dzhafarova 1970). 
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SOCIABILITY IN BAKU NEIGHBORHOODS 


This reality helped produce a distinct social world that, while the product of Soviet 
modernization (and its failures), remained experientially vnye Soviet paradigms 
for social life and identity. Baku's varied districts were marvelous sites for being, 
for escape from the official Soviet mandate of perpetual becoming. Despite new 
housing, buses, streets, and trams, neighborhoods retained their historic streets, 
old housing, and unmapped lanes. They were defined by family time, by various 
forms of cyclical time (daily routine, seasonal change), and also by aged tradi- 
tions, such as respect for elders, the celebration of Persian New Year (Novruz) or 
Orthodox Easter (Paskba), and the performance of the (often banned) meykbana, 
an Azerbaijani folk music marked strongly by improvisation. Soviet authorities 
brought school, Party festivals, and state-imposed systems of production and con- 
sumption to this world, along with modern stores and wide, straight boulevards. 
But much trade, consumption, and interpersonal interaction nonetheless took 
place in back lanes, where pedestrians followed narrow paths from one residential 
complex to the next. 

Central to such neighborhood life was the dvor, or courtyard, which was its 
own social terrain. A quasidomestic space, or extension of the home, the dvor was 
the place where rugs were cleaned, laundry was hung, gossip was exchanged, and 
children played. Although technically a public space open to the broader public, the 
dvor exuded an intimacy that eluded the public/private divide as conceptualized in 
the West—something that, as Olga Shevchenko notes in this volume, was typical 
of Soviet space more broadly. While women were largely absent from public parks 
outside of the city center, for instance, they were central to the life of the dvor. 
Neighbors who shared a small dvor might make collective trips to the bathhouse, 
pile into a neighbor's small apartment to watch television, form long lines around 
the yard outhouse, and jointly watch over small children. They shared shoes, tele- 
visions, telephones, dishes, and food supplies. Though not all dvors were as small 
and intimate as those in Bakus prerevolutionary neighborhoods, even Soviet-era 
apartment buildings formed a courtyard with shared trees and a playground. And 
large or small, they produced a sense of extended family beyond blood relatives— 


one that was, moreover, usually multiethnic in nature. Even along Soviet Street, 
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an area dominated by Azerbaijanis, one could find dvors with Georgians, Russians, 
Lezgins, Armenians, Jews, and other minorities (Bagirzade 2012). The dvor was 
also a place where residents interacted with salespeople, wandering window-fixers, 
and kirschiki (specialists in applying asphalt, or kir, to Baku's flat roofs). In the 
intimate familiarity of the dvor, members of criminal gangs were an identifiable 
part of community life (Mirzazade 2012). 

Lived intimacy gave concrete and practical meaning to the Soviet Union's 
much-vaunted "friendship of peoples." Here, friendship was not an abstraction, but 
a form of necessary interaction marked by frequent tensions over dating partners, 
clotheslines, and other day-to-day affairs. Neighborhood locale mediated such 
interethnic friendships, defining the class, gender, and spatial structure of inter- 
action. This was performed friendship, something situated outside of and beyond 
(vnye) abstract socialist slogans. Such neighborhood-defined partnerships also 
defined svoi—that is, one's own intimate circle of connection within Soviet life 


(Yurchak 2005). 


GANGS AND NEIGHBORHOOD TERRITORIALITY 


Such neighborhood belonging was expressed through and mediated by urban 
gangs, which proliferated after World War II. Though the lines between criminal 
and territorial gangs can blur (Hazen and Rogers 2014), Bakus gangs appear to 
have been territorial, rooted in one or another of Bakus many historic neighbor- 
hoods, each with its intimate back lanes and courtyard life. Such gangs were born 
of urbanization and modern schooling, and they clearly responded to the stereo- 
typical disappointments of Soviet urban life, such as the lack of choice in work, 
pay, or housing, along with the limited scope for self fulfillment outside of party- 
defined parameters. 

Each gang articulated its territorial belonging in a manner reflecting its 
predominant ethnicity and class. The boys living near the fortress, for instance, 
included West-loving stilyagi (hipsters), who embraced extravagant and Western 
music and dress. Such cultural practices, suggests Edele (2012), offered a form of 
masculine expression that was distinct from that of the prior generation, which 


was known for wartime feats that these youths could not reproduce or with 
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which they could not identify. These youths’ flamboyant Western clothing and 
passion for jazz came to define much of elite cultural life, but did not penetrate 
surrounding working-class regions. Boys from the railway district, for instance, 
preferred the cultural aesthetic of the exconvict, the culture that spread across the 
Soviet Union through the gulag releases of the 1950s (Dobson 2009). Enamored 
with criminal (blatnaia) song and slang, they showed a marked distain for edu- 
cation. According to the autobiographically inspired writings of Valerii Airapetian 
(2009), Armenikend hosted a similar cultural aesthetic. Meanwhile, in the rugged 
districts on the hill to the northwest of the city center, where one-story nonstate 
housing prevailed, traditional Azerbaijani dress and song predominated. Here, 
along Soviet Street, women did not wear high heels or miniskirts in public, and 
men were too macho for mixed-gender public dance. Knife fights were common, 
hipsters were mocked, and outsiders did not pass through the region at night (V. 
Babaev 2012: 84; Badalbeili 1920: 140; Nuri 2012: 165). 

Such gangs, or groups of patsany, fit the classic definition by Thrasher 
(1927) of youths milling and seething and finding cohesion through conflict, if 
only through rumbles or sports matches with competing gangs. They were not 
defined by economics, though many Soviet gangs did engage in informal business 
endeavors in the wake of the Lieberman Reforms (Salagaev and Safin 2014). 
What mattered to such gang members was the pokhod (campaign), or conquest. 
This might be a trip to Moscow to attain a scarce good, the “theft” of a girl from 
another neighborhood, or perhaps victory in a soccer match. 

These gangs, much like those of Weimar Berlin (Swett 2004), appear to 
have been formed in large part around a sense of threatened masculinity. Their 
actions served to challenge state encroachments into domestic life as well as the 
empowerment of women. Their pokhod should thus be read as a form of compen- 
satory masculinity (Zdravomyslova and Temkina 2012)—that is, as an act of 
daring-do designed to reappropriate the expression of manhood from the state, 
which tended to assume the role of the father to all Soviet citizens (Chernova 
2012). In this regard, gang activity can also be interpreted as a form of resistance 
to the perceived aggression and dominance of women in late Soviet society, a com- 
plaint documented by Zdravomyslova and Temkina (2012), albeit in a more purely 


Russian ethnic context. 
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The intimacy of Baku's urban terrain seems to have defined such gang 
activity. As memoirists such as Sakit Mamedov and Rustam Ibragimbekov (2012) 
recall, Baku was a city where everyone knew everyone else, at least in his or her 
own part of town. Such claims may be overstated, for longing for the intimate 
familiarity and spaces of old Baku is a strong component of post-Soviet nostalgia 
(Darieva 2011). Yet, evidence clearly indicates that patsany could distinguish their 
own from competing gangs and that they frequently ventured into other gangs' 
territory for soccer games and other entertainment, as well as for the sake of prov- 
ocation. Clothing and demeanor marked them, being territorial codes known to 
all. Familiarity with neighborhood members and concern for honor were building 
blocks of gang life. Being an honorable male had nothing to do with party mem- 
bership or respect for law and everything to do with “manliness’—that is, with 
being known as a “man” in a world where one's name had social relevance. In the 
smallness of Baku, honor could matter—and did. 

This intimacy reflected the city's lack of development—the absence of cap- 
italist market structures, the provinciality of Baku relative to Moscow, and the 
relative newness of Soviet urbanization. In Soviet terms, Baku was rather small 
and remote, located in the exotic wildness of the southern Caucasus. This offered 
agreater degree of freedom. Far from Moscow, Bakuvians could tune into Voice of 
America's “Time for Jazz," which broadcast out of Tehran. They could also indulge 
in a form of hard-driving jazz (and jazz lifestyle) that was impossible in Moscow 
(Starr 1983). Intimacy also permitted for ethnic exchange, so that some believe 
that Azerbaijani folk songs, with their improvisational nature, played a role in 
producing the city's distinctive jazz, as shared by all ethnic groups (Mirzoev 2012). 

Baku's intimacy and its location at the edge of empire meant that gender and 
geography defined gangs— not only their shared character, but also the bound- 
aries between them. This held true even where gang conflict could in theory be 
regarded as ethnic in nature. For example, although Soviet Street's population was 
largely Azerbaijani and both the railway district and Armenikend hosted large 
Armenian populations (Geronian, 2015), clashes between these districts were 
reportedly never about ethnic grievances, but rather—says memoirist Gadzhi 
Murat Iagiazarov (2012) —about more concrete complaints, such as a woman 


"stolen" by the opposing group, a member dishonored, or a soccer game lost. This 
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is not to say that ethnic slurs or tensions were completely absent from Baku society. 
In fact, Abramov (1995) reports ethnic slurs against Jews. Neither can we assume 
that ethnic tension was completely absent rather than sublimated, expressed 
through these other disputes. Nonetheless, ethnic identity and expression were 
clearly mediated by masculinity, the patrolling of female gender expression, and 
the close guarding of one's territory. 

Gangs contestation of the everyday boundaries of male power highlights the 
complexity of defining “the Soviet,” for such activity was certainly vnye the Soviet, 
being outside what was "officially" Soviet but inside mainstream Soviet experience. 
In fact, although gang activity was often deemed hooliganism by state authorities, 
many gang practices existed through state collusion. Consider, for instance, the 
Western taste and "foppishness" of the stiliagi (Soviet hipsters). Early criticism 
of stiliagy was public, but without serious consequence, and by the 1950s “hip- 
sterism" had gone mainstream. Baku's city center came to be strewn—with local 
government support—with cultural hotspots for youth: various theaters with jazz 
ensembles, a wind orchestra on the summer boulevard, and clubs showing Western 
film (Badalbeili 2012). As time for leisure expanded in the late 1950s (thanks to 
the states new emphasis on raising living standards), the downtown became a 
premier site for wandering streets, enjoying cafés, strolling, and exploring. Young 
men (usually men of means) gathered here to display their new attire—the results 
of a consumerist pokhod that the state distained and yet permitted. Guitars, saxo- 
phones, and music all circulated through networks of youths and middlemen with 
close connections to power. Even outside of hipster culture, Baku's rebellious mas- 
culinity profited from subsidized culture and housing, informal trade networks, 


and modern schooling (with its age cohorts). 


THE BAKINETS: REMEMBERING A MULTIETHNIC IDYLL 


Gangs were a complex component of Baku’s ideal urban (largely male) type: the 
bakinets. Though certain subpopulations of the city despised education and many 
parents forbade children to join gangs of children or teenagers, memoirists present 
the stereotypical bakinets as a figure who combined high learning and lowbrow 


street toughness (i.e., gang savvy). He could move seamlessly from fistfights to 
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romantic literary strolls along the Caspian waterfront. Skhikhiev (2012), for 
instance, presents Gusi Gadzhiev Street as a metonym of Baku as a nation-state 
of its own. Linking a lower-class Jewish community at its lower extreme to the 
Baku cultural elite, including the educated Jewish elite, Gusi Gadzhiev Street 
was less a divide than a bridge. In its schools, mama's boys from the educated end 
of the street learned toughness, while local ruffians learned to value books. From 
this, suggests Shikhiev, emerged a distinct ethnicity—the wild but cultured and 
multiethnic bakinets, a figure transcending the narrow limits of any particular 
ethnicity or social group. 

Shukhiev's tale reflects a seeming slippage in post-Soviet nostalgia in Baku, 
which not only elides the dark side of ethnic and gang life, but also the repressive 
elements of imperial ideology. It ignores political context: given Soviet imperial 
control, one could not overtly fight over ethnicity; masculinity, by contrast, was 
more acceptable terrain on which to contest personal and group honor. Moreover, 
the relative equality ofall ethnic groups in Baku resulted at least in part from Soviet 
colonial power, As long as a Soviet homeland superseded a national homeland, 
no ethnic group (neither Russian nor Azerbaijani) held an absolute majority in 
the city. In this sense, Baku, the Azerbaijani capital, was not Azerbaijani, but 
Soviet—a city where Russian language mastery served as both the mark of civility 
and as the citys lingua franca. In it, Russians, Armenians, Azerbaijanis, and others 
formed a complex ethnic mix. In this setting, the Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict 
over history and over Nagorno-Karabakh lay dormant, for Soviet dominance 
ensured a stable domestic geopolitical status quo, making complaint and contes- 
tation pointless (and making resentment itself hard to track). The cosmopolitan 
and the colonial formed a curious partnership. 

This strange partnership should perhaps be understood as part ofa historic 
world where cultural exchange and the negotiation of sovereignty were closely 
linked. As Bruce Grant (2009) notes, Russian and Soviet sovereignty were pre- 
sented as “gifts” of superior civilization to the Caucasus. This “gift” legitimized 
power, but entered into a culture where “gift-giving” and “gift-taking” were already 
part of a complex world of historical cultural exchange where gifting might 
denote sovereignty, agreement, hospitality, or defeat, depending on the context. 


The claim to have “gifted” music, cuisine, literature, art, or personal hospitality 
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to neighbors thus played a role in the articulation of identity, worth, and power. 
Echoes of this assumption seem to be implicit in writings by such nationalist 
figures as Dadaian (2007), who outlines the putative gifts of Armenians to Baku, 
for instance. In Baku's multiethnic setting, all gave and received cultural goods, 
and the precise hierarchies of power—apart from Soviet dominance—were left 
open to interpretation. 

The connection of Russian or Soviet "gift" to sovereignty operated on 
the assumption that the West (Russia or the Soviet system) was the source of 
reason, order, and modernity for an uncivilized East (Said 1978; Wolff 1994). 
This logic denied the value of goods that were distinctive to subordinate groups 
in the empire. The Soviet Union was, after all, a homogenizing modern mobili- 
zation state (Khalid 2000) with a single measure of advanced culture—namely, 
Russian culture. As such, in the name of forging a single Soviet people (Hirsch 
2005), Soviet authorities attacked such putative backward markers of nation as 
the "Uzbek" veil (Northrop 2003). On one hand, then, the Soviet Union promoted 
affirmative action for minorities (Martin 2001), including Azerbaijani minorities, 
something that did in fact result in a sort of Azerbaijani cultural renaissance in 
Baku after World War II. On the other, because Russian language and culture 
were the glue of empire, Azerbaijanis and other minorities suffered a disadvantage. 

At least in the interwar period, such discrimination was overt. In the 
1920s, Azerbaijanis with education tended to find their path to administrative 
advancement blocked either by Russian claims that they lacked the requisite skill 
or by their exile to the provinces for service to their coethnics (RGASPI, f. 64, 
op. 1, d. 215, Il. 11-13, 86). When Azerbaijanis complained, they were accused 
of national chauvinism— something that fostered the sense (and perhaps reality) 
that Azerbaijani intellectual and cultural leaders suffered disproportionately 
in the Great Purges (RGASPI, f. 17, op. 17, d. 190, 1. 238). Success in achieving 
Soviet social mobility required knowledge of the dominant culture and language 
together with quiescence on national matters, with the exception of pride in 
national folk arts. 

As the above makes clear, the multiethnic city was not necessarily a place of 
easy harmony, but rather a site of necessary coexistence. In urban neighborhoods, 


cultural goods were exchanged, producing a singular Soviet culture in which 
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“gifters” and “recipients” blurred. Such interethnic relations, including cultural and 
economic exchange, took place within and yet beyond (vnye) national and Soviet 
ideologies, in the circulation of goods with unclear economic or cultural worth, 
at least in ideological terms. One of these "goods" or "valuables" was masculinity, 
which formed a powerful cross-regional, cross-ethnic code, despite the regional 
variations in gender expression (e.g., forms of dress). 

Such multiethnic cosmopolitanism was damaged when the Soviet Union 
collapsed, for it benefited from Soviet citizenship, fluid borders within Soviet 
space, and of course the Soviet repression of national grievance. The upheavals of 
the 1990s—war between Azerbaijan and Armenia, separatist movements, and 
economic chaos—further worsened matters, compelling an array of minorities 
to flee Baku (Cornell 2011). Meanwhile, provincial Azerbaijanis, many from 
Nagorno Karabakh, flooded the capital. Many of these refugees did not speak 
“proper” Russian, and they brought with them a rural and less cosmopolitan sen- 
sibility. The demographic and cultural transformation of the city, together with 
strong nationalist state propaganda, made many non-Azerbaijani Bakuvians feel 
adrift, further inspiring their search for alternative homelands. The demographic 


and political context for Baku life was permanently altered. 


A LOST SPACE OF SOCIABILITY: HOME AS NOSTALGIA 


Though the idea of "post-Soviet" makes too bold a claim to be "after" the Soviet, 
post-Soviet Baku underwent truly dramatic change—not only in demography, but 
in physical form, as its leaders opted to reconstruct the urban landscape as part ofa 
new nation-building project. President Heydar Aliyev and his son introduced con- 
struction projects that obliterated an Armenian cemetery, the Monument to the 
Twenty-Six Baku Commissars, the Kirov statue, and other Soviet-era landmarks. 
Neo-oriental and modernist architecture transformed the downtown and served 
to signal Bakus new status on the international stage. Massive profits (largely from 
oil revenue) were ploughed into high-rise construction in the city center (Grant 
2014). These replaced the old dvor-centered construction of the Soviet period with 
more sequestered, exclusive yards and also increased population densities, putting 


an end to the intimate familiarity for which Baku is now remembered. 
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The bakinets has endured, however, for the social networks sustained by 
Baku's neighborhoods have spread across space. Baku's multiethnic cultural elite, 
once connected by education, trade, and travel to Moscow, Leningrad, and spas 
such as Kislevodsk, is now strewn across other parts of the Caucasus as well as 
Russia, Israel, Western Europe, and the United States. The framework of their 
lives has shifted, no longer being connected to an existing cityscape and instead to 
threads of memory shared in print, on social media, and via the Internet. Despite 
their varied experiences of Soviet collapse, in which most notably the bulk of the 
Armenian population was driven from Baku, these bakintsy generally retain a pos- 
itive memory of their Soviet past, or at least of the relationships that were once 
woven into the fabric of everyday human interaction. Their Baku, in its purest 
essence, resides outside of state repression and ethnic conflict alike, and its people 
were never "Soviet" and thus are not deprived of either homeland or nation. 

Yet this bakinets identity is not universally embraced by former or current 
Bakuvians. Some who dwell in Baku ascribe the identity only to those whose 
family roots in the city are ancient, while others—even recent newcomers—accept 
the identity for themselves. As evident in memoirs, literature, and through per- 
sonal interviews, members of the Baku diaspora (even the Armenians) generally 
embrace the label bakinets; however, the Armenian refugee from Baku whom 
Svetlana Alexievich interviews in Secondhand Time (2016) did not identify as a 
bakinets in her interview with Alexievich, articulating instead the loss of her Soviet 
identity, as further embodied by the destruction of her passport. And in fact this 
is the point, for the bakinets is not an inevitable postsocialist identity, but one that 
many embrace, in part because it enables people to be post-Soviet and yet not post- 
Bakuvian, even if they have left the city. For some of these latter, the bakinets may 
even bea redemptive figure, something captured by Evgenii Voiskunskii’s historical 
novel about Baku (2013), which ends with a chapter suggesting the possibility of 
redemption and rebirth for multiethnic Baku. 

The endurance of the bakinets rests in both its historical, factual existence 
and in its resistance to the specificities of time. The lived practices that defined 
the bakinets were a part of cherished childhoods, stored in memories now purged 
of the drudgery and boredom of Soviet life, as well as from the trauma of ethnic 


cleansing, being a balm to victim and witness alike. The bakinets is thus both a 
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present-day ideal and a part of shared experience, explored richly in memoir, fiction, 
and historical scholarship. Existing beyond both socialism and the nation-state, 
asan "ethnicity" that transcends borders and border disputes, the idea of the bak- 
inets allows those who have lost their Soviet nation to live within the vnye of the 
Soviet past—being within and yet beyond the Soviet. This is not its sole appeal, 
of course. Some embrace this identity and the Soviet past, and the Azerbaijani 
government embraces the idea of the bakinets as a politically expedient figure rep- 
resenting interethnic friendship, most notably between Jews and Azerbaijanis 
(Karayev 2008; Bekker 2000). The bakinets as fact and ideal thus plays a critical 
role in Azerbaijans propaganda war with Armenia. Nonetheless, in embodying 
lived, place-based ethnic harmony, something both necessary and possible in the 
recent past, the figure of the bakinets sublimates Soviet and post-Soviet conflict, 
creating a socialist past that stands in juxtaposition to a conflict-ridden present and 
an uncertain future, suggesting the possibility of other presents and other futures. 
It serves both state goals and intimate needs and will thus remain an integral part 


of the present and future of Soviet socialism and postsocialism. 
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Part 3 


MEMORIES OF 
THE FUTURE 


CHAPTER 7 


Back to the Future 
of (Post)Socialism 


THE AFTERLIFE OF SOCIALISM IN 
POST-YUGOSLAV CULTURAL SPACE 


Maša Kolanović 


We are the builders of our own tomorrow, but also the masters of 


our own future, 


— Josip Broz Tito, 1952 


No future, no future/ No future for you/No future, no future/ No 
future for me. 


— Sex Pistols, 1977 


SOCIALIST FUTUROLOGISTS 


Along with the ruthless critique of capitalism, an optimistic orientation towards 
the future is probably one of the best-known distinctions of Communist Party 
discourse, where ideological slogans such as "bright future" or the "five-year plan" 
demonstrate its utopian quality well. But as it happens, ideals and reality are often 
incongruent, and socialism is no exception. This chasm inspired many jokes about 
socialism in which achieving utopia, especially when it came to the question of 
material well-being, was always postponed somewhere into the distant future. A 
popular communist-era joke reflects that understanding: “A radio report said that 
there is good news and bad news with the Five-Year Plan. The bad news: awful 
crops, poor manufacturing output, no heating oil. The good news: it will be a whole 


lot better than under the next Five-Year Plan."! 
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Socialist orientation toward the future thus affected the imagination in many 
ways and with different outcomes. Imagining and discussing a socialist future 
from "above" and "below" were also very active cultural practice in Yugoslavia, 
a country that was "somewhat of an eccentric member of the family of socialist 
systems" (Hobsbawm 2004: 302). From the perspective of postsocialism, espe- 
cially interesting examples can be found in the period of so-called "decadent 
socialism, which occurred just a few years before the country’s demise. One 
significant example was a scholarly symposium held in Zagreb in 1980, with the 
futuristic title Godina 2000 (The Year 2000),* where the material and social devel- 
opment of the Socialist Republic of Croatia was discussed from the perspectives 
of organic socialist intellectuals? in various fields, such as economy, ecology, tech- 
nology, history, sociology, and culture. Although Croatia, with its specific cul- 
tural memories about Yugoslav socialism, is formally the focus of this chapter, it 
is impossible to examine its cultural practices outside of the context of the former 
Yugoslav region or the rest of postsocialist Europe. The front page of the journal 
Pitanja (Questions), where selected texts of the proceedings were published, evokes 
the picture of the famous Flammarion engraving from 1888, which has often been 
used to represent a medieval cosmology and mystical quest for knowledge. But in 
contradistinction to the symbolic nature of the mysticism of the front page, in the 
proceedings, as noted in the introduction by Nenad Starc (1980: 3) and highlighted 
elsewhere (Pravdić 1980), the future, from the perspective of Yugoslav intellectuals, 
should be planned rationally but not predicted. The future is an element ofa con- 
scious political choice; "we" are all responsible for it. This particular responsibility 
directed the course of the discussion, which was not lacking in uncompromising 
criticism and self-criticism of the present state of Yugoslav socialism, pointing 
out, for instance, its ineffective economy and its role in the country's evident crisis 
(Pravdić 1980; Mates 1980; Letica 1980). 

But at the same time, Yugoslav intellectuals' views do not lack basic beliefs 
in socialist progress, staying firmly critical of the capitalist mode of production. 
This critique is frequently articulated with a revolutionary pathos. As pointed out 
in the last sentence of the last presentation by Matko Meštrović, “A measure of 
development in the historical sense can only be the degree of emancipation from 


capitalist relations" (1980: 15). 
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Parallel with these critical but doubtless intellectual beliefs in the socialist 
future, Yugoslav popular culture of that time imagined a rather different future 
for socialism, dealing less with rational planning and more with prophecies that 
often had an apocalyptic scenario. These kinds of cultural images of transgression 
can already be seen, for example, in the so-called New Yugoslav Film’ from the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, in the works of directors such as Dušan Makavejev, 
Želimir Žilnik, Aleksandar Petrović, Živojin Pavlović, Lazar Stojanović, and 
others, who were accused of having an overly pessimistic view of Yugoslav socialist 
development. This was also evident in the cultural imagination of late socialism, 
for instance, in songs such as Radnička klasa odlazi u raj ("Ihe Working Class Goes 
to Heaven") by the Yugoslav new wave band Haustor, which features these verses: 
"Its better that you go, circumstances are new / Your role in history came to an 
end / At half past four in the morning from platform five / The working class goes 
to heaven / Goodbye proletarians, goodbye!” Moreover, the novel Sjaj epohe (The 
Shining of the Epoch) by Borivoj Radaković, and the song Kataklizma komunizma 
(“Ihe Cataclysm of Communism"), coauthored by Rambo Amadeus and Riblja 
Čorba (both from 1990), are also sources of increasingly disillusioned imagery 
about the socialist future. Numerous other comments from the popular culture 
of decadent socialism regarding the Yugoslav crisis and its possible tragic scenarios 
could be given.'" The prophecies coming from the arts and popular culture proved 
to be truer than the rational scholarly planning, since clearly, the Yugoslav region 
entered che year 2000 without socialism. 

Looking back at the future of socialism from the perspective of former 
socialist countries, a possible question emerges: until what moment will the 
current situation in Eastern Europe be called “postsocialist”? Is it not already a 
worn-out paradigm to speak about postsocialist Europe? The European Union 
presented a direction in which former socialist countries could go. As a result of 
the discourse of the political elites and mainstream media in the former Yugoslav 
region, socialism is often expelled from the political sphere and stigmatized by the 
stereotypes of mental laziness, unproductiveness, the expectation that the state 
will take care of everything, and similar “dark” elements of the past that prevented 
the arrival of a "bright" capitalist future." The dominant political and mainstream 


media discourse is therefore constantly performing the ritual of expelling the 
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political potential of socialism, symbolically proclaiming that “Marx is dead, com- 
munism is dead, very dead, and along with it its hopes, its discourse, its theories, 
and its practices. It says: long live capitalism, long live the market, heres to the 
survival of economic and political liberalism!" (Derrida 2006: 64). But that sym- 
bolic prosecution can also be interpreted as a symptom of fear that communism 
is actually not dead at all, and that it cannot be dead since it is at the same time 


placed in the future. As in the time of The Communist Manifesto, to invoke Derrida, 


[t]oday, almost a century and a half later, there are many who, throughout 
the world, seem just as worried by the specter of communism, just as 
convinced that what one is dealing with there is only a specter without 
a body, without present reality, without actuality or effectivity, but 
this time it is supposed to be a past specter. It was only a specter, an 
illusion, a phantasm, or a ghost: that is what one hears everywhere today 
(“Horatio saies, tis but our Fantasie, / And will not let beleefe take hold 
of him.") A still worried sigh of relief: let us make sure that in the future 
it does not come back! At bottom, the specter is the future, it is always 
to come, it presents itself only as that which could come or come back; 
in the future, said the powers of old Europe in the last century, it must 
not incarnate itself, either publicly or in secret. In the future, we hear 
everywhere today, it must not re-incarnate itself; it must not be allowed 


to come back since it is past. (47—48) 


The political exorcism that is being performed on socialism therefore bears 
witness to the fact that "the specter is still roaming around" (Žižek 1998). In this 
chapter, I will try to rethink the idea of Yugoslav (post)socialism by questioning the 
idea of a (post)socialist chronotope (Bahtin 1989)? where past and future achieve 


a specific temporal and political relationship. 


IT IS NOT THE FUTURE THAT ALWAYS COMES AFTER" 


If we take a parallel look at the political arena of everyday lives in the region of 
the former Yugoslavia and the broader context of Eastern Europe, we see that 
there is never a sudden and complete emptying of social phenomena followed by 


their replacement with new ones, as claimed by cultural anthropologist Caroline 
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Humphrey (2002). This thesis is especially true when speaking ofthe post-Yugoslav 
limbo ofthe unfinished past in various aspects: in terms ofa quest for thelost sym- 
bolic values of socialism," in terms ofthe unfinished prosecution of war criminals 
(from the last two wars), the unfinished dramatic process of privatization, and so 
on. The postsocialist condition thus implies full awareness of the past, where post 
does not mean after but rather a never completely overcome socialist condition (cf. 
Rakočević 2011). Speaking from the perspective of local knowledge, it also must 
not be neglected that, although postsocialism is an intellectual term that is already 
well established in contemporary social sciences and humanities, it is also a lived 
experience for many people, including many researchers of postsocialism itself. As 
such it is often marked by strong feelings [...] “ranging from hope and euphoria 
to disappointment, envy, disillusionment, sorrow, loneliness and hatred" (Svašek 
2006: 2). It is in this turbulent and complex period all over Eastern Europe that 
these emotions are being continuously articulated, rearticulated, and disseminated 
through different cultural practices, reflecting the recent socialist past and post- 
socialist present in the aforementioned dissimilarity. 

‘These artistic and cultural tendencies can also be traced within the cultural 
practices of the post-Yugoslav chronotope, in which they can be seen as a depos- 
itory of various feelings while at the same time participating in the complex prac- 
tices of cultural memory. As discussed by the archeologist Jan Assmann (2005), 
cultural memory is strongly interconnected with contextual conditions and social 
processes. It is artificial and related to the institutions that create traditions and 
their attitudes toward the past, such as rituals, symbols, monuments, tombstones, 
street names, and the like (42—43). Assmanns concept, on which I rely in my 
analysis, is particularly useful because it also explains how oblivion functions in a 
way that is similar to memory: cultural memory is maintained in communication, 
and if that communication is interrupted, or the frame of that communication is 


changed, we are then dealing with cultural oblivion. 


THE BREAKUP OF YUGOSLAVIA—THE BREAKUP OF MEMORY 


To understand but also challenge the dynamics of that process in the period after 
the breakup of Yugoslavia, I will mark different layers of the cultural memory of 


socialism in the post-Yugoslav context as shaped into three phases, which I extract 
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from Temenuga Trifonova (2007).* At the end, I will try to articulate a possibly 
new, fourth phase with a specific political agenda rising from the weakening of 
the narratives of a bright capitalist future that confirms the idea of the "radiant 
future" of (post)socialism which is moving in many directions and “radiate[s] in 
waves rather than through stable and continuous presence,” as Jelača and Lugarić 
profoundly note in this volumes introduction. 

Conditionally speaking, these phases can be viewed as chronological, while in 
actuality they exist simultaneously by simply changing the position ofthe dominant. 

‘The first phase was the phase of revisionism and aggressive denial of socialism, 
which was dominant during the early 1990s. In the turbulent war period (1991- 
95), Yugoslav socialism was reduced to the meaning of totalitarianism and dicta- 
torship, which has to be revisited and rearticulated in the new collective shaping 
of identity. In that process, some newly created conceptual metaphors (Lakoff and 
Johnson 2003: 4) of repression referring to socialism, such as the dark past, the 
chains of the people, and so on, were created and institutionally disseminated." 
During the early 1990s, a new identity was created through the social and political 
rituals of revising the past through changing street names and other symbolic 
renamings, not to mention the destruction of antifascist monuments and other 
vandalizing practices in which more than 3,000 antifascist monuments have been 
registered as destroyed and vandalized in Croatia alone." This weighted relation 
to the materialinheritance of Yugoslavia continues, but itis now being performed 
without dynamite and in a seemingly more civilized and so-called "European" 
manner.” Although antifascist monuments and monuments connected with the 
socialist legacy were also devastated in the other former Yugoslav republics, in 
Croatia it was more prominent than elsewhere in the region.” That period also 
saw the increased publication of historical nonfiction books by right-wing intel- 
lectuals treating socialism exclusively as a dictatorship and totalitarianism, a ten- 
dency that is again on the rise in present-day Croatia under the governance of the 
Croatian Democratic Party (HDZ), as an example of the forced oblivion in the 
“alliance between power and forgetting” (Assmann 2005: 85).?! 

Of course, during that period there were also voices of resistance to these 
practices, such as the journals Feral Tribune and Arkzin and the writings of 


Dubravka Ugrešić, Slavenka Drakulić, Predrag Matvejević, Boris Buden, and 
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others. In the early postsocialist days they were stigmatized by the dominant 
regime and mainstream media for being Yugonostalgic, a term which in the 1990s 
carried decidedly negative political connotations (Baković 2008: 4). In the early 
1990s, Dubravka Ugrešić's nostalgia was a dissenting cultural and political 
practice, but after 2000, nostalgia became one of the most prominent and visible 


forms of collective cultural memory about socialism. 


A CULTURAL RETURN OF SOCIALISM 


According to Trifonova (2007: 32), after the denial and denunciation of socialism 
comes bittersweet nostalgia.” In the context of collective memory in post-Yugoslav 
countries, nostalgia implies rituals, such as celebrating the birthday of Tito in his 
birthplace in Kumrovec, Croatia.” As is visible from some of the slogans used in 
the celebration, such as Tvornice radnicima!” (Factories to the people!), nostalgia 
is, as claimed by Nadkarni and Shevchenko (2004: 11), less concerned with glo- 
rifying the past per se than with pointing out what is missing in the present. But 
Yugonostalgia was quickly co-opted by capitalism, so today's nostalgia for socialism 
has more commercial than political value and it became, as claimed by Ugresic, a 
"mental supermarket" (2014: 15) that lost its subversive force.” 

Yugoslav icons, with Tito at che top of the hierarchy, were very soon branded 
across the former Yugoslav region (cf. Jergović 2005; Velikonja 2008). Old brands 
established during socialism appeared with a new postsocialist hipster look: for 
example, borosane, popular orthopedic shoes of working-class women, can today 
be bought in many colorful designer interpretations. But those and similar phe- 
nomena cannot be exclusively perceived just in the context of the capitalist erasure 
of history and reduction to commercial value. The aforementioned practices also 
bring socialism into the cultural arena through an alternative to the socialist 
stigma that dominated the cultural practices of the early 19905.* That trend in 
the former Yugoslavia fits into a broader tendency called ostalgia—nostalgia for 
socialist Eastern Europe, as found all over the former Eastern Bloc. From com- 
mercial DDR souvenirs offered in contemporary Berlin, to the pizzeria Marxim in 
Budapest, to the Firebox café in London, nostalgia for socialism is haunting even 


the young generation of non-postsocialist Western Europe. 
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WHEN REMEMBRANCE TURNS INTO HISTORY... AND HISTORY TURNS INTO ART 


When socialism ceases to be exclusively the domain of those who remember it, 
it is no longer a living experience but rather is assigned to the realm of history. 
This is the third phase, according to Trifonova, which she calls the “cabinet 
of curiosities" (2007: 33). In the postconflict period after 2000, many books 
appeared from this perspective in the post-Yugoslav region. In Croatia alone in 
the last decade, numerous books and articles have approached socialism from 
outside the perspective of totalitarianism, and rather focus on the history of 
everyday life, consumer and popular culture, art forms, and other issues. Also, 
popular documentaries reflecting on different aspects of socialist popular culture 
and everyday life appeared in the regional context, including SFRJ za početnike 
(The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia for Beginners, by Đorđe Marković), 
Robna kuća (Department Store, by Igor Stoimenov), and Sretno dijete (A Happy 
Child, by Igor Mirković). Together with numerous exhibitions dedicated to 
Yugoslav popular culture, they fill out the gap in cultural practices that existed 
in the 1990s.” 

Instep with this tendency to revisit the socialist past in mainstream popular 
culture, more and more literary texts, movies, and other artworks have begun to 
appear that put socialism at the center of their reflections. Especially important for 
Croatian cultural practice was the noticeable shift away from the 19905. This shift 
is most visible in literature from 2000 until today. If the war of the 1990s was the 
dominant artistic topic ofthe first period of political transition not just in Croatia 
but in the regional context (cf. Levi 2007: 110; Jelača 2016), during the period of 
postponed cultural and economic transition in the 2000s the focus shifted from 
war to socialism, which has become the prominent theme of contemporary post- 
Yugoslav art and literature, especially novels. 

Although many cultural texts take socialism as a dominant topic or an 
important motif, in the remainder of this chapter I focus on a few examples 
that I consider groundbreaking for postsocialist Croatia in the broader post- 
Yugoslav context.” I reflect on how they produce specific modes and tonal- 
ities, using literary narration for the cultural recollection of socialism. These 


narratives are "affectively colored, surrounded by an emotional aura that, 
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precisely, makes them memorable" (Bal 1999: viii) in the decidedly postso- 
cialist structure of feelings (Williams 2006: 41). Of course, the works I discuss 
here are not treated as mere sources of facts about socialist history, but as a spe- 
cific form of articulated and represented past (cf. LaCapra 2003: 72). As such, 
they are carriers of the specific politics of cultural memory about socialism. I 
follow here Jacques Ranciére' idea of the politics of aesthetics. According to 
Ranciére (2006), art is one of the means by which a culture determines what 
is perceived in art/literature/culture and what enters the language, as well as 
who gets to do the perceiving. Art thus represents a distribution of the sensible, 
meaning that art is a redistribution of spaces and times, of the visible and the 
invisible, of speech and noise that simultaneously determines the place and 
the stake of politics as a form of experience (12). The politics of literature thus 
refers to the fact that literature also participates in this universal distribution 
of the sensible. Literature arranges, articulates, and redistributes the sensible in 
its specific affective economy (Ahmed 2004: 15), which, in terms of the selected 
examples, implies an arrangement of socialism's motives by bypassing some 


aspects and highlighting others. 


MODES AND TONALITIES?*? 


Within this analytical optic, the novel Ministarstvo boli (The Ministry of Pain) by 
Dubravka Ugrešić, released in 2004, tops the scale in terms of intensity ofemotions 
derived from the specific politics of remembering socialism. The novelis narrated 
mainly in the first person by Professor Tanja Lucić, who arrives in Amsterdam 
after the disintegration of Yugoslavia and teaches Slavic literature at the university. 
The students in Professor Lucić's class are also mostly immigrants and refugees 
from the former Yugoslav republics. The breakup of Yugoslavia also meant the 
breakup of the normative and narrative aspects of the connective structures that 
create their identities and sense of belonging, and the possibility of the cohesive 
pronoun "we" (cf. Assmann 2005: 19). This gives rise to “a small drama of per- 
sonal pronouns and historical memory" (17) that is represented in the narration 
as a constant semantic fluctuation between the "we" and “T” on the formal level of 


the novel, as illustrated in the following example: 
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My pupils also consented to begin their sentences with “our people“ part 
of the time, though none of us quite knew what it meant, and refused 
other times, as if it entailed some real, concrete danger. And when we 
refused, we refused to belong to either “our people down there" or “our 
people up here." There were times when we accepted our fuzzy collective 
identity and times when we rejected it in disgust. Over and over I heard 
people say, "It's not my war!" And it wasn't our war. But it was our war, 
too. Because if it hadn't been our war, too, we wouldn't have been here 
now. Because if it had been our war, we wouldn't have been here either. 


(Ugrešić 2008: 27) 


The characters in the novel are working through the trauma of disintegrated 
identity by using Yugonostalgia as a practice that preserves the memories of a vio- 
lently redrawn socialist past. This kind of nostalgia could be categorized as reflective 
nostalgia (Boym 2001: 49—50) that points to more personal memories, and uses 
irony and sel£irony in reflecting on identity within common collectivity.” The 
articulation of socialism in this novel is constructed in contrast to the strategies 
of institutional memory so that, at the time of the narrative “present,” it is simul- 
taneously confiscating the socialist past. Hence the title of this novel works, in a 
metaphoric manner, as a conceptual oxymoron in which the first term is related 
to the semantics of the institutional (Ministry), while the second term is related 
to the semantics of the personal, particular, and affective (pain), which comes out 
of the melancholic fixation on Yugoslavias end. These two semantic codes are in 
constant conflict. 

In addition to Ugrešić's novel, in Ne dao Bog većeg zla (God Forbid), a novel by 
Goran Tribuson published in 2002, the first-person narration shapes memories of 
the narrator's Yugoslav childhood in the post- World War II decades. But the main 
difference from Tbe Ministry of Pain is in the narrative avoidance of the historical 
fact ofthe breakup of Yugoslavia, which is made possible by keeping the narrative 
in the period of the narrator's youth. Most of the narration in Tribuson's novel is 
shaped as the narrator remembers his youth in socialism from the distance that 
time provides. The narrator remembers popular culture, food, music, TV shows, 


movies, family rituals, and other aspects of everyday lifein Yugoslavia. The narrator 
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is also noticing the political and economic problems plaguing Yugoslavia, which 
are reflected from an infantile political consciousness, while everyday life and 
popular culture are at the center stage of his perception. As a result, the narration 
articulated this way has a humorous effect with nostalgic potential. Humorous 
retro reflections also mark the eponymous movie and TV show, released the same 
year and directed by Snježana Tribuson. Symbolic imagery of Tribuson's movie 
fetishizes popular individual and consumerist practices of Yugoslav socialism. 
Though nostalgic, Goran Tribuson's book and Snježana Tribuson's movie do 
not have the sharpness of pain, which is the dominant emotion deriving from 
Ugrešić's novel.” 

In the context of the varieties of the first-person narratives about socialism, 
the novel Polusan (Half-sleep) by Ratko Cvetnić (2009) brings a new quality to 
the politics of memory of Yugoslav socialism. The plot of the novel takes place 
during the time of decadent socialism and is narrated by a character who observes 
the everyday life and politics of the post-Tito period. Though the narrator is 
not familiar with the breakup of Yugoslavia (which is yet to take place), signs of 
Yugoslavia's possible breakup are constantly colonizing the narrator's consciousness 
through the motifs of political and economic crisis that mark everyday life in the 
1980s. Although it's not explicitly highlighted, the narrator flirts with the idea 
of the country's end and the looming conflict, with prophetic remarks such as: 
"Although for everyone who has any sense, it becomes clear that Yugoslavia, such 
as it is today in geopolitical terms, is so low that it will be taken over by tribal 
conflict— characteristic of the Non-aligned. But I still think that the antago- 
nists are just bluffing and don't have the capacity to actually pull the trigger" 
(Cvetnić 2009: 278). 

Andrea Zlatar-Violić claims that Half-sleep is a "postwar novel which tells 
the prehistory of the war" (2013: 238), and the main resonance of this kind of 
articulation is an effect of resignation, frustration, and unease that are opposite 
to the recent nostalgic evocations of the 1980s in music and pop culture.* This 
novel reflects on Yugoslav socialism with cynicism and demystifies it without any 
trace of nostalgia. 

The distinct resonances and tonalities of various emotional and political 


articulations of remembrance of Yugoslav socialism in post-Yugoslav Croatia 
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can be found in the works of Miljenko Jergović, both fictional and nonfictional, 
because they deal primarily with Yugoslav socialism. Jergović's novel Dvori od 
oraha (Walnut Mansion) (2003) is told by an external third-person narrator who 
does not experience the events in the novel, bringing a new quality to remem- 
bering socialism. This kind of narrative articulation is followed by the absence of 
emotional investment in the represented past, which is dominantly manifested 
through irony. The novel is not primarily about socialism. Rather, socialism is just 
one important station in the journey through twentieth-century history, narrated 
from its end to its beginning, which has specific repercussions for the ideas of past 
and future, as illustrated in the following example: "In all the churches of the city 
people said heartfelt prayers for his [Tito’s] recovery, urging the Almighty to make 
allowances for one atheist, and God was already supposed to know why he should 
act on their request. In creating a man, God had created competition for himself. If 
he didnt listen to the prayers for Tito's recovery, he would soon see for himself what 
kind of monsters his most perfect creations could turn into" (Jergović 2015: 51). 
This kind of mode, dominated by irony combined with tragedy, can also be 
noticed in other Jergovié works, such as the novel Buick Rivera, which can be inter- 
preted as the repetition of conflict in postconflict times. In the novel, two char- 
acters, Hasan and Vuko, meet by chance in the faraway town of Toledo, Oregon, 
a couple of years after the war. Although the peaceful Hasan left Yugoslavia before 
its breakup, his random encounter with Vuko, who is a war criminal, is fatalisti- 
cally overdetermined by the country's end. In Goran Rušinović's eponymous film 
Buick Riviera, based on Jergović's novel, the country's end and the ensuing conflict 
are even more aesthetically and symbolically emphasized, with inserted scenes 
of the Yugoslav wars, which Hasan imagines, ‘These scenes are shot in black and 
white and thus distinguished from the rest of the films aesthetic. "Fuck it, when it's 
gone" is a sentence that refers to Yugoslavia, and is pronounced by Vuko** during 


the culmination of the characters' dramatic clash. 


FIFTY SHADES OF SOCIALISM 


The particular cultural politics of emotional attachment to narrative representa- 


tions mentioned above could also be compared with similar art forms from the 
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rest of Eastern Europe, such as Gyórgy Dragoman's The White King from the 
Hungarian postsocialist perspective; Michal Viewegh s The Blissful Years of Lousy 
Living from the Czech postsocialist perspective; Victor Pelevins Generation P from 
the post-Soviet perspective; Thomas Brussig's At the Shorter End of Sonnenallee or 
Christa Wolf's In the Body from the post-DDR perspective; together with films 
such as Goodbye Lenin by Wolfgang Becker, and Tbe Lives of Otbers by Florian 
Henckel von Donnersmarck, among others.” 

Through the examples of texts and cultural art forms, I have tried to mark 
different modes within which socialism is articulated, and the different emo- 
tional and ideological capitals that they carry. These can be detected by analyzing 
a combination of narrative strategies and the uses of socialism’s motifs to varying 
ends. By analyzing them, I have tried to show how they distribute the sensible in 
various ways—for example, how avoiding or insisting on some motifs, particu- 
larly on the motif of Yugoslavia's end, directs the dominant affective and political 
resonance of the text. Such constructions form specific “figures of memories” 
that Assmann (2005: 44) defines as culturally shaped, socially binding pictures 
of memories related to the iconic and narrative shaping of memory. They do not 
only define the past per se, but also its being-ness, characteristics, and weak- 
nesses (46), If, after its breakup, socialism was predominantly perceived as dark 
or gray in the cultural imagination of early-1990s Croatia, the aforementioned 
cultural and artistic practices from the first decade of the 2000s point to its 
affective diversity within different shades of narrative tonality such as nostalgia, 
humor, irony, and cynicism. 

The same kind of analysis could be applied to nonfictional post-Yugoslav dis- 
course. But the main difference between fiction and nonfiction texts is that fiction 
in general has no ambition to provide complete or privileged truth, but rather works 
in a space in which there is a plurality of truths. Literature, and art in general, can 
be perceived as a practice pointing to the reconstructiveness of history, where each 
historical fact is specifically articulated and distributed. As claimed by German 
writer Christa Wolf (Wolf according to Scribner 2003: 146), lessons from the 
history of socialism will certainly not be learned from literature, but literature 
embodies the truths that historical documents lack or cannot articulate. This is 


very much the case with Croatia's postsocialist literature and art that articulate 
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specific forms of cultural memory that, for better or for worse, link the past to the 
present and to the future (cf. Bal 1999: vi). 

Thus, if we define postsocialism asa “spooky and unworkable remnant of 
socialism after his death, like the ghost of Hamlet's father" (Jukić 2011: 45), the 
future of postsocialism is inseparable from the question of the future of socialism 
itself. At this point we can try to give a more specific answer to the question that 
directs this analysis toward its end: what about the political potential of remem- 
bering socialism in the postsocialist future according to the cultural tendencies 
discussed here? After all (or after the wall), is there any space for future perspec- 
tives on the political potential of socialism in these cultural practices, or is it true 
that the future “seems to have disappeared somewhere, [e]specially the ‘bright 
future, the one that is now resting peacefully in the lexicon of communist ideas" 
(Ugrešić 2002: 232)? 

From the examples so far discussed in this chapter, we can notice the 
dominant tendency in articulating Yugoslav socialism in the past tense, where 
Yugoslavia functions like one of the exhibits in Zagreb's Museum of Broken 
Relationships, where the visitor/reader witnesses the forensic process ofthe mutual 
past from which there are only artifacts left, with no possibility for a mutual future. 
In the same way, we can interpret the future in the Croatian novels discussed above 
as fatalistically resonating with the knowledge of the historical end of Yugoslavia. 
In Ugrešićs novel, the main character Tanja settles down in Amsterdam, a city that 
functions as a metaphor of uprootedness** and the Dutch cultural context repre- 
sented in the novel is also politically and emotionally significant for the future of 
Yugoslavia in the context ofthe Hague Tribunal and the prosecution of war crim- 
inals.?" As the novel approaches its end, the mode of nostalgia changes to irony and 
cynicism, especially regarding the question of the "bright" capitalist future of post- 
socialist countries, which is represented as a future without solidarity, a future only 


focused on individual success, one that trivializes memories of the socialist past: 


Any minute now, any second, a new, completely different tribe will arise 
from the post-Communist underbrush bearing doctoral dissertations 
with telling titles like Understanding the Past as a Means of Looking 
Ahead. [...] And these new team players from the "grey backwaters” 


of Mongolia, Romania, Slovakia, Hungary, Croatia, Serbia, Albania, 
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Bulgaria, Belarus, Moldavia, Latvia and Lithuania, these transition 
mutants will storm European and American universities and finally 
learn what needs learning. They will form a vibrant young contingent 
of specialists, organizers, operators and, above all, managers, experts in 
business management, political management, ecological management, 
cultural management, disaster management—the management of life. 
They will be a genus that propagates itself with inhuman rapidity, as 
if propagation were their sole aim in life. They are the type that always 
lands on its feet, that has no qualms about living off the misfortunes of 
the people they help, because even misfortune needs to managed: mis- 


fortune without management is merely failure. (Ugrešić 2008: 244—45) 


Along the lines of Ugrešić's work, Tribusons novel is focused on the protag- 
onist Siniša Ančić, and references to the future dominate as humorous remarks 
about the character's experiences growing up, while in Cvetnićs novel reminders 
of the fatalistic flow ofthe future are omnipresent since the narrator is building a 
diegetic universe of the 1980s, preparing the political ground for what will happen 
in Yugoslavia during the 1990s. 

Jergoviés novel is the most complex text about the relationship between 
the future and the past. The novel itself is narrated backward, and with this, the 
irony of history, specifically the irony of Yugoslav history, is elaborated through its 
content and form. As claimed by Stephen M. Dickey, "Not only does the reverse 
chronology of the Walnut Mansion produce such a 'strange symbiosis of different 
times, but it even employs the future-in-the-past quite frequently" (2015: xiv). 
One such example is the narrator's remark at the very end of the novel about the 


utopian quality of the future: 


Inabook entitled Modern Interiors of Cities of tbe Future, published by 
Celap Booksellers, he found a plan and a cutaway view of the kind of 
house that the majority of Europeans would live in around 1950, that 
is to say, in exactly forty-five years. Ihe preface said that the book's 
author, an engineer named Adolf Foose, had taken into account all 
the current and future achievements of the technological revolution, 


the cultural progress of our civilization, and generally mans spiritual 
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ascent to higher stage of humanity, the not-too-distant future in which 


brotherhood and equality would reign (Jergovié 2015: 423) 


This remark, which chronologically corresponds to the period of socialism, 
envisions the socialist future as better and more developed than the present reality 
of the character August, one of the numerous actors in Jergović's novel. This puts 
August in a deeply frustrating situation, knowing that he will not be alive to 
witness that kind of prospective future. 'The "bright future" is always on its way, 
and the irony of that failed utopia arises from the previous pages of the novel, where 
different periods of Yugoslav history are represented. As Dickey notes, "Ihus, the 
reverse chronology of the novel is oddly suitable for outside readers, the majority 
of whom first learned about Yugoslavia at its bloody end and only slowly worked 
their way backward to learn the history of the country" (2015: xvi). 

Like in the Museum of Broken Relationships, the future in these novels is 
imagined or indicated as a future without Yugoslavia, but with a specific memory 
of Yugoslavia with a particular focus or awareness of its demise. All of them respect 
the historical fact of Yugoslavia's demise (except for Tribuson's novel, in which that 
fact is not explicitly stressed). Yugoslav socialism is thus not just put in historical 
perspective, but also in the domain of political history. 

One possible explanation for this is that contemporary post-Yugoslav cul- 
tural practices are still primarily in the phase of making particular individual 
(culturally forensic) statements and efforts in challenging the collective mythol- 
ogies (and their institutional frames) of the Yugoslav past, which is still politi- 
cally and emotionally close to the present. This transitional stage is, of course, 
necessary and desperately needed in the local context, for the sake of cultivating 
the idea of plurality in the cultural memory of socialism. Shaping the variety of 
shades and tonalities in remembering socialism, these texts and practices thus 
work through emotions about the recent past. And emotions, as Ahmed notes, 
open up the future in the ways in which they involve different orientations to 
others. It takes time to know what we can do with emotion (Ahmed, 2004: 202), 
and let us hope that that time will come sooner rather than later, since the cap- 
italist future so far seems everything but bright. After all, skepticism toward 


capitalism is not restricted to socialism or postsocialism, or, as itis put in another 
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joke about "good" and "bad" news in the future: capitalism is alot like an airplane 
in which the pilot announces to his passengers that he has two pieces of news to 
tell them. The good news is that they are traveling at the predetermined speed 
of 600 miles an hour and all systems on the plane are functioning perfectly. The 


bad news is that they are lost.?? 


POSTSOCIALIST FUTUROLOGISTS: A POSSIBLE NEW PHASE? 


But this is not the end. Entering deeper into capitalism in the second decade of 
the third millennium, new qualities in the cultural memory of socialism, which 
emphasize its revolutionary political potential, are slowly emerging. If we can 
play the role of a postsocialist futurologist, this might be a new, recently artic- 
ulated fourth possible phase in the cultural memory of socialism. This phase is 
not the most visible, as denial or nostalgia are, but its traces exist on the not-so- 
unimportant margins of cultural expression such as graffiti, alternative music, 
and other noninstitutional practices. As is articulated in one of the texts of the 
initiative AKTIV in Croatia, titled Yugoslavia Is Not the Name of the Past, But for 
What Is Coming, recalling Yugoslavia in the present time implies not the restoration 
of the former country, but practicing Yugoslavia as an "impossible emancipatory 
project" (Kolektiv autora 2012).? From the initiative's point of view, liberating 
Yugoslavia from fascism during World War II also seemed like an impossible 
project, and thus the authors from AKTIV take Yugoslavia as the inspiration for 
their uncompromising criticism of capitalism, trying to release the Yugoslav name 
from its stigma and find the country's (im)possible place in the future. They are 
not ironic or nostalgic, they are not mourning the death of the country, but rather 
are being deadly serious in their demand for the proper place of Yugoslavia in the 
political future. The cultural memory of Yugoslavia and its revolutionary legacy in 
this example thus emphasizes the particular responsibility of the Yugoslav expe- 
rience in post-Yugoslav times. Memory of Yugoslavia should not be reduced only 
to its bloody end but should include its emancipatory and modernist project, as 
well as its genuine antifascist revolution, which in its post-Yugoslav future carries 
a potential for imagining and practicing a political alternative to present-state 


capitalism. The emancipatory potential of the Yugoslav idea, which is labeled in 
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mainstream discourse as something dead, is thus relocated into the future. To 


again invoke Derrida: 


It is a proper characteristic of the specter, if there is any, that no one 
can be sure if by returning it testifies to a living past or to a living 
future, for the revenant may already mark the promised return of the 
specter of living being. Once again, untimeliness and disadjustment 
of the contemporary. In this regard, communism has always been and 
will remain spectral: it is always still to come and is distinguished, like 
democracy itself, from every living present understood as plenitude 
of a presence-to-itself, as totality of a presence effectively identical to 
itself. Capitalist societies can always heave a sigh of relief and say to 
themselves: communism is finished since the collapse of the totalitar- 
ianisms of the twentieth century and not only is it finished, but it did 
not take place, it was only a ghost. They do no more than disavow the 


undeniable itself: a ghost never dies, it remains always to come and to 


come-back. (2006: 123) 


Entering deeper into capitalism with its evident crisis by the end of the first 
decade of the third millennium, which hit the world globally, in the new condi- 
tions of communication (to recall Assmann), the memory of socialism is slowly 
finding its way out from the political straitjacket. What seemed impossible in the 
early 1990s is now happening at the symbolical stage of postsocialist Europe. For 
example, in the early 1990s, Croatia could not imagine that anti-EU and anticap- 
italist slogans such as: Capitalism—NO THANKS! or EUthanasia would be seen 
during street protests or on city walls. But new social and economic conditions 
are drawing the potential of the so-called impossible future, moving it closer to 
the possible. Thus, for example, one of the slogans of student protests in Croatia 
in 2009 was Be realistic, demand tbe possible! as a modified version of the famous 
1968 slogan of the student protest in Paris, which was: Be realistic, demand tbe 
impossible!" This was a response to the political and media discourse that charac- 
terized the demands of Croatian students as fair but impossible, often connecting 
them with the past period of Yugoslavia and as such characterizing them as naive 


and unrealistic. But the message from Croatian students can be interpreted in 
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this way: that "student demands are therefore realistic because higher education 
costs (for full-time students) are fully covered from public funds, and therefore 
from the state budget, thus pointing to their serious understanding of the idea of 
a knowledge society" (Perica 2009). 

Cultural practices with similar political potential, of course, existed earlier— 
for example, the journal Arkzin, with its critical and revolutionary aesthetics and 
content in the 1990s. Back then, the journal was consigned to the politically con- 
demned margins. Entering deeper into capitalism, the critical mass of these kinds 
of practices is slowly becoming culturally and politically more prominent. We can 
notice the growing uses of the revolutionary aesthetic and a focus on the social 
and economic problems of the present, for example, in contemporary performance 
art, theater art, and experimental film, such as the recent works of Montažstroj 
and its show A gdje je revolucija, stoko? (Where Is the Revolution, You Scum?), which 
played in Zagreb's Youth Theater in 2015. This work problematized the status 
of artwork and copyright in capitalism. We can also notice this in the works of 
Tamara Bilankov, especially in her experimental movie Pokret (Movement) (2012), 
which problematizes the decay of industry and unemployment, or the Motel Trogir 
project (2013). Also dealing with the status of art is the work Stolen Future by Neli 
Ružić, in which the artist momentarily revives the devastated architecture of Ivan 
Vitić, thus pointing to a possible alternative to its present condition. These kinds 
of practices enter mainstream popular culture, for instance, in the latest video for 
the song "Firma" ("Ihe Firm") by the Croatian punk band Hladno pivo, in which 
unemployed workers (who are not actors, but real people) from devastated Yugoslav 
industries and firms such as Dioki, Kamensko, and Gredelj play an important role. 
The video, which was presented on national television, uses working-class aes- 
thetics and was shot in the deserted space ofa decaying factory, where those images 
carry political potential in the critique of devastating postsocialist privatization. 

Condemned as the most unrealistic form of politics, socialism thus haunts 
contemporary Croatia's postsocialist art forms and cultural practices, which have 
great imaginative potential for putting what's latent into the arena of the visible 
and thus politically possible. In their imaginaries, socialism is increasingly envi- 
sioned as a possible future. They have the potential to imagine an alternative to 


the present state conditions by evoking a socialist future. As claimed by the art 
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theorist Susan Buck-Morss in her text The Post-Soviet Condition, published in East 


Art Map, a collection of artworks from Eastern Europe: 


[A]s for socialism, we have not heard the last of it. Socialism will be 
back in some new form as a creative idea, not because of any logic of 
history, but because material conditions will demand its rediscovery. It 
will have to be re-imagined as a response to materially existing condi- 
tions, because the growing gap between rich and poor, the deep con- 
tradiction between public and private interest, the ecological disasters 
of the present forms of production and consumption will not automat- 
ically disappear as a result of the end of Western dominance. (Buck- 


Morss 2006: 496) 
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NOTES 


1. hrtp://www.freerepublic.com/focus/bloggers/2034081/posts. Accessed Sep- 
tember 28, 2015. 

2. Asis well known, after 1948 Yugoslavia started building its own road to com- 
munism when Tito confronted Soviet dominance on the Balkan peninsula, balancing 
it between the Soviet East and capitalist West. This resulted in not only the economic 
and political but also the cultural hybridity of Yugoslav society. 

3. Decadent socialism refers to the period of Yugoslav socialism in the late 1970s 
and 1980s, marked by the death of Yugoslav president Tito, the economic crisis, and 
the growth of nationalism, which threatened the utopian idea of Yugoslav "broth- 
erhood and unity." 

4. Thetitles of cultural artifacts and practices from the former Yugoslavia are kept 
in the original with English translation in parentheses. All translations from Croatian 
in this chapter are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

5. I use the term “organic intellectual" from Gramsci 1973. In short, according 


to Gramsci, “organic intellectuals” are related to the emergence of a new historical 
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movement, and their knowledge must be true, deep, and thorough, unlike "traditional 
intellectuals" who only mediate that knowledge. I discussed the idea of Yugoslav 
socialist organic intellectuals in Kolanovié 2011. See also Hall 2006: 115. 

6. The designer's interpretation in Pitanja symbolically put the firmament on the 
left side of the man, opposite to the original's right side. 

7. Also known as the Yugoslav Black Wave. 

8. Forthis tendency in Yugoslav cinematography see Levi 2007. For similar trends 
in this (post)socialist period see also Olga Shevcenko's book Crisis and Everyday Life 
in Postsocialist Moscow (2009) and Nancy Condee's book Tbe Imperial Trace: Recent 
Russian Cinema (2009). 

9. The song was released on their album Treći svijet (Third World) in 1984. The 
lyrics are taken from http://www.tekstovipjesamalyrics.com/component/content/ 
article/261-haustor/4301-haustor-radnicka-klasa-odlazi-u-raj. Accessed September 
29, 2015. 

10. The list could be quite long: Srđan Karanović's 1983 movie Nešto između (Some- 
thing in Between), Rajko Grlić's 1984 U raljama života (In the Jaws of Life), or the signs 
of the economic and political crisis that resonate throughout popular TV shows such 
as Top lista nadrealista (Top List of the Surrealists) and Bolji Zivot (A Better Life). As 
claimed by Pavle Levi about the film Maratonci trče počasni krug (Ibe Marathon Family), 
directed by Slobodan Šijan in 1981: “For who would have expected back in the 1981 
that reality itself would ‘respond’ to the hilarious misadventures of the grave-digging 
Topalović family with an all-out tragedy, in which national pride would be measured 
by the size of graveyards and funeral rituals would come to serve ethnonarcissistic 
functions" (Levi 2007: 60). 

11. These tendencies are especially visible in present-day Croatia during and after 
the process of the EU ascension, in strategic government documents such as Strateski 
okvir za razvoj 2006— 2013 (Strategic Frame for Development 2006—2013) by the Min- 
istry of Regional Development and EU Funds, which says: 


Entrepreneurial, economic, and social success requires persistence, 
the desire to succeed, and a willingness to take responsibility for both 
success and failure. This determination bears a winner's mentality and 
a positive evaluation of personal and social success. And these are pre- 


cisely the values that have long been neglected during socialism, and 
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that need to be awakened. Although the effects of decades of promoted 
equality and the expectations that the government would take care of 
the individual still exist, such beliefs are slowly disappearing. New gen- 
erations grow and mature in the knowledge that the biggest support in 
life must be sought in the results of their work, Ihus, the preconditions 
for recognition of entrepreneurship as a main factor of prosperity and 


cohesion are gradually being created 


(Strateški okvir za razvoj 2006—2013: 6). See also Bakić 2014: 29. 

12. Although the use of Bakhtin’s chronotope is primarily related to the formal 
content category of literature, the term can be purposeful applied to wider social, 
political, and cultural issues, for which it can encourage the growth of "shares" of 
Bakhtin thoughts in social sciences (cf. Wall 2001). 

15. This title was originally the title of a text by Branislav Dimitrijević (2010), which 
was reused in 2013 in the artistic project Slobodne veze (Free Relations), an association 
for contemporary artistic practices. 

14. The request for free education has, in particular, been brought into the political 
arena during the student protests emerging in Croatia and spreading throughout the 
entire former Yugoslav region in 2009. 

15. See also Bal, Crewe, and Spitzer 1999; Todorova 2010; Todorova and Gille 
2010; Assmann 2011; and others. 

16. Jurica Pavičić (2011) also uses Trifonova's reflections in his analytical approach 
to post-Yugoslav cinematography (see Pavičić 2011: 73—96). 

17. In the revisited articulation of socialism in history textbooks, such as the one 
for Croatia's eighth-graders from 1992, the lesson about socialism is entitled: “The 
chains that suppressed the Croats and Croatia" (Perié 1992: 129). 

18. See Hrženjak 2002; Profaca 2009; Lešaja 2012; Simunkovié and Delač 2013. 

19. In 2015, Croatian president Kolinda Grabar Kitarovié removed the 
statue of Yugoslav president Josip Broz Tito from the presidential residence. 
This caused numerous, often humorous, comments on the Internet. One was 
written as coming from Tito himself, telling Grabar Kitarovié that if were not 
for him and the antifascists struggle, Kolinda would have been born in Italy, and 


would not have been the president of "all Croats" (http://www.kurir.rs/planeta/ 
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hit-u-regionu-tito-pisao-hrvatskoj-predsednici-draga-kolinda-clanak-1689652. 
Accessed September 29, 2015). See also the analysis by Sanja Potkonjak and Nevena 
Škrbić Alempijević in this volume. 

20. Le&aja (2012) gives a meticulous and convincing analysis of the social, historical, 
and economic background that produced the exclusiveness of the Other as a consti- 
tutive feature of Croatian society in the 1990s. 

21. Seefor example Jurčević 2005 and 2013; Vuković 2012; and Tomac 2014; among 
others. One can also add notorious claims about communism by Croatian singer 
Marko Perkovié Thompson and other right-wing political actors. See Baker 2015. 

22. Nostalgia per se is a very complex and stratified phenomenon that is discussed 
in many works such as Boym 2001; Nadkarni and Shevchenko 2004; Todorova and 
Gille 2010; Baković 2008; Petrović 2012; and Jelača 2016. 

23. Croatia is simultaneously the most intolerant to socialist material inheritance 
in the region and a stage of the most prominent event in cultural practices of Yugonos- 
talgia—the celebration of the birthday of Josip Broz Tito. Tito's birth village was 
officially renamed "Eco village Kumrovec," where its historical significance is simply 
erased and politically neutralized. 

24. http://www.jutarnji.hr/kumrovec--proslava-dana-mladosti/1030613/?foto 213. 
Accessed September 23, 2015. 

25. A remark by Sara Ahmed could be added to Ugrešić's thought: “Feelings 
become fetishes [...] only through an erasure of the history of their production and 
circulation" (2004: 11). 

26. Onaffectionate and political features of nostalgia see Tanja Petrović 2012. 

27. In 2015, Croatia was the first of the former Yugoslav republics to produce a 
fictional TV show situated in the 1980s—the show is called Crno-bijeli svijet (The 
World in Black and White, directed by Goran Kulenović and Igor Mirković, shown 
on Croatian national television). It was presented in the media as the highlight of the 
TV season (Pavlić 2015). 

28. The dynamics in the other former Yugoslav republics are slightly different. In 
1996, in place of the former Josip Broz Tito Memorial and the Museum of the Rev- 
olution of the people and nationalities of Yugoslavia in Belgrade, the Museum of 
Yugoslav History was founded. The museum has continuous exhibitions and art pro- 


grams on the topic of Yugoslav socialism and postsocialism, and in 2013 it was declared 
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a cultural institution of national importance. For a critical view on the museums 
renaming see Arsenijević 2010. 

29. Some writers and artists, such as Dubravka Ugrešić, Miljenko Jergović, or Rajko 
Grlić, whose works are discussed here, cannot be perceived (only) as Croatian artists 
because their artistic habitus transcends national borders and there are many reasons 
to approach their work as post-Yugoslav. A further possible distinction of their habitus 
could take into account the differences between post-Yugoslav and ex-Yugoslav writers 
as suggested by Nenad Popović (see Rakočević 2011). 

30. For more on the thesis of this section, see Kolanović 2013. 

31. For a more detailed analysis of Yugonostalgia in Ugrešić's novel, see Baković 
2007 and Williams 2013. 

32. Inaddition to Goran Tribusons novel and Snježana Tribusons eponymous film, 
the humorous novel Ništa nas ne smije iznenaditi (Nothing Can Surprise Us), by Ante 
Tomić, published in 2003 and mostly narrated in the third person, could be examined 
in the context of nostalgia about the Jugoslav National Army, with the ethnic diversity 
experienced by almost every mature man in Yugoslavia. Ihe novel was extremely 
popular and also adapted into a theater show directed by Aida Bukvié in 2004, and 
a movie, Karaula (Border Post), directed by Rajko Grlić in 2006. What is interesting 
is that the film script, co-written by Ante Tomić and Rajko Grlić, transformed its 
nostalgic and humorous mode into a tragic one by emphasizing the elements of the 
Yugoslav ethnic conflict that culminates toward the end of the movie. For a more 
detailed analysis of the film, see Petrović 2010. 

33. Forthis tendency see Piškor 2011. 

34. The sentence exists only in the movie. 

$5. For more examples see Scribner 2003 and Williams 2013. 

36. As Deleuze and Guattari would put it: “Amsterdam, a city entirely without 
roots, a rhizome-city with its stem-canals, where utility connects with the greatest 
folly in relation to a commercial war machine" (Deleuze and Guattari 1988: 15). 

37. “As far as the Hague Tribunal is concerned, the files are piling up, the mounds of 
paper growing; the videotapes of the proceedings could cover the length and breadth 
of the land that is no longer" (Ugrešić 2008: 266). 

38. http://www.nyu.edu/projects/ollman/docs/jokes.php. Accessed October 5, 2015. 

39. The titles of the text in the AKTIV bulletin unexceptionally carry revolutionary 


potential, such as Za ovu Jugoslaviju (For this Yugoslavia); Misliti partizanstvo (Ibinking 
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Partisansbip); Svi antikomunisti su tigrovi od papira (All Anti-Communists Are Paper Tigers); 
Socijalistička strategija u 21. st. (Socialist Strategy in the 21st Century); Ljepota je po sebi rev- 
olucionarna (Beauty Is in Itself Revolutionary), etc., not to mention AKTIV's emphasis 
on practicing Marxist thought. The subtitle of the AKTIV bulletin also points not just 
to its genre label but also to its political ambition: a contribution to the theory of practice. 

40. The statement that socialism in contemporary postsocialist discourse was 
put into a straitjacket belongs to Maria Todorova (Todorova according to Petrović 
2012: 83) 


41. A quote originally attributed to Che Guevara. 
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CHAPTER 8 


In Friction Mode 


CONTESTING THE MEMORY OF SOCIALISM 
IN ZAGREB'S MARSHAL TITO SQUARE 


Sanja Potkonjak and Nevena Škrbić Alempijević 


Nobody more embarrassing than those who imitate him; nobody 
more hopeless than his enemies. No name more appropriate than 
his to be honored through silence, 


— Benjamin 2011: 44 


The effects of encounters across difference can be compromising or 
empowering. Friction is not a synonym for resistance. Hegemony 
is made as well as unmade with friction. 


—Tsing 2005: 6 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter we analyze the (post)memory of socialism in contemporary 
Croatia, related to the former Yugoslav president Josip Broz Tito (1892-1980). 
Nowadays Tito is considered one of the most controversial figures in recent 
southeast European history. A number of clashing epithets have been linked to his 
name in political and public discourse. Owing to his engagement in the resistance 
movement (Narodnooslobodilačka borba—the People's Liberation Struggle) during 
World War II, from which Tito's partisans emerged as victors, he has attained the 
attributes of a revolutionary and victorious antifascist leader. Later on, his functions 


as the general secretary of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and as life-long 
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president of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (1953-1980) brought Tito 
the labels of commie and dictator. Since he was the unifying symbol of the former 
Yugoslavia, which was declaratively grounded in the concept of “brotherhood 
and unity" of all the Yugoslav nations and nationalities, he has been described 
as the greatest Yugoslav of all, but at the same time as the suppressor of national— 
Croatian—freedom and independence. We will show how Titos ambivalent and 
contested status, and the socialist heritage in general, is reflected in public spaces 
in the postsocialist period. The processes, narratives, and practices attached to 
the square can be viewed as another instance of "unfinished business" that breaks 
the illusion of spatiotemporal continuity with the previous era, as pointed out in 
Jelača & Lugarić's introduction to this volume. The square thus becomes a space 
where different images of the past and visions of the future converge, clash, and 


cause friction. 


TITO AS THE COUNTRY ITSELF 


In socialism, the terms attached to Tito were not regarded as contradictory. 
Antifascism, socialism, Yugoslav unity— expressions that bear conflicting con- 
notations in today's Croatia, only the first being interpreted in positive terms— 
during Titos rule were all viewed in continuity, as different sides ofthe same coin. 
All of these concepts and values were believed to be harmoniously incorporated 
in the figure of Tito. This is why imagery related to Josip Broz Tito was omni- 
present in all the spheres of life in the former Yugoslavia, thus functioning as the 
core of political mythology. His presence was deeply engrained in the symbolic 
and physical landscape, turning localities into landmarks of the Yugoslav state- 
building process. Towns and villages, neighborhoods and municipalities, squares 
and streets, factories and schools, museums and other institutions were named 
after Tito. His figure was inscribed in public spaces by numerous monuments, 
plaques, art interventions, and so on. His framed photographs, bank notes, news- 
paper headlines, textbooks, badges, decorative plates, tapestries, and many other 
artifacts bearing litos image or name were the décor of everyday life in socialism. 
Memories of what was defined as the glorious pastin the socialist era—echoes of 


victories and sacrifices during World War II and the hardships and successes of 
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building the Yugoslav state—were continuously concretized, materially and spa- 
tially. They constantly reminded citizens that Tito stood for the country itself. 

That was one of the reasons why Tito “in word and image" (Brkljačić 2003) 
largely vanished from public spaces in the 19905, after the breakup of Yugoslavia 
and during the Croatian War of Independence (also known as the Homeland War). 
As depicted by Maša Kolanović in this volume, the breakup of the country also 
meant the breakup of memory. The processes that were set off with the dissolution 
of Yugoslavia instigated our observations of the remaking of Yugoslav memory and 
its landmark figure and made it stand in a long line of “After Yugoslavia” writings 
that deal with everyday remnants of “vanished land” (cf. Gorup 2013). 

Negative connotations were attached to Tito’s name and figure, since the 
political system he represented was proclaimed to be both backward and harmful 
to Croats. Furthermore, according to prevalent discourse, it was “Titos Army" that 
engaged in attacks on the Croatian population during the War of Independence. 
In postsocialist Croatia the crimen of the socialist state apparatus and of its leader, 
post mortem, was maintained in two directions. One argument was that the sup- 
pression and recognition of national feelings under socialism resulted in the wars 
of the 1990s. The other focused on the destinies of Tito’s and the Communist 
Party's political opponents at the end of World War II and during socialism, thus 
turning the defeated into victims. Ihe new politics of memory created a sense of 
continuity between these two temporal layers, casting both groups— those fighting 
on the Croatian side in the 1990s and those opposing partisans and communists 
before that—into the role of defenders of national freedom and independence. 
The memory shift, that is, the juxtaposed attitude toward the socialist past, 
served as a means of negotiating and remaking Croatian national identity (see also 
Kolanović, in this volume). The historic imaginary of the Croatian state has been 
constructed anew. Some collective memories have been deliberately "forgotten," 
especially those connected to World War II and life under socialism and Tito, and 
subdued by the discourse of the suffering of Croats in the aftermath of the war 
and "in the chains" of the former Yugoslavia (Jambrešić Kirin 2004: 140). Other 
episodes, motifs, and figures that glorify Croatias independence have been placed 
at the forefront, such as those referring to the historical periods preceding the 


formation of Yugoslavia, which was redefined as "the dungeon of nations." In this 
g g 
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instance, forgetting functions as "constitutive in the formation of a new identity" 
(Connerton 2008: 62). These processes resemble the contestation that could be 
seen in number of postsocialist and postcommunist states in Europe. Celebration 
of nationhood and presocialist historical periods, along with reconstruction of 
national identity, was meant to extend a new "authority over space and history" 
(Palonen 2008: 221). This victorious move of a number of post-1990 socialist and 
communist states was particularly visible in the creation of new symbolical land- 
scapes. Rewriting city-texts by renaming streets and relocating statues, as Emilia 
Palonen (2008) shows in the case of Budapest, seems to have become a political 


pattern in handling a troubled past. 


TITO AFTER TITO 


In the 1990s, materiality created in Tito's image was proclaimed "Commie 
junk" and hidden from public sight. Memoryscapes were purged of the socialist 
dimension. Titos name was removed from symbolic toponymy, while places ded- 
icated to the Yugoslav president were either given the names they bore before 
socialism or renamed to echo the new hierarchy of political values. Tito monu- 
ments and other artifacts were stored in galleries and basements, forgotten in the 
landscape and reserved for the private sphere, or violently destroyed (Hjemdahl 
and Skrbié Alempijević 2005: 107-9). 

In contemporary Croatia, even in mainstream political discourse, there is 
no consensus on Titos role in Croatian history, and both present and past usages 
of his name reflect this. A dividing line was drawn between the two concepts that 
had been treated as inseparable in the Yugoslav era: antifascism and communism. 
This dichotomy has been verbalized in the constitution of the Republic of Croatia. 
In the chapter on historical foundations, the document states that the Croatian 
nation reaffirmed its millennial statehood through the achievements of the anti- 
fascist struggle and by the rejection of the communist system (Croatian Const. ch. 
I consolidated text 2010). The newly produced polarity is visible in the usage of 
Titos name in the present. Sometimes he is called a communist villain, a butcher 
of Croats, an anti-Croat, a Yugoslav dictator, and the strongman of the Balkans 


(cf. Škrbić Alempijević and Potkonjak 2016). Here Tito is an ugly word, but at 
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the same time it serves as a means of mobilizing cohesion in right-wing political 
circles by creating an image of a common enemy. This also applies to the presi- 
dential campaign in 2014, in which one of the candidates, the current president 
of the Republic of Croatia, Kolinda Grabar-Kitarović, was criticized by her own 
party at that time, the Croatian Democratic Union, for failing to address Tito as 
a criminal in her public speeches (Lovrić 2014). In other circles, Tito is defined 
as a supreme leader of antifascism and a freedom fighter. For some people he is 
primarily “a very cool guy," both good and bad, and a truly impressive historical 
figure. For others, his figure is kitsch, due to the evocations of Yugonostalgia it 
implies. In some instances, this overflow of sentimentality triggers specific affects 
of Titostalgia, a nostalgic reminiscence that thrives on the evocation of Tito in 
today's popular culture (Velikonja 2008). 

While highly contested and controversial, Tito's name can still be heard or 
stumbled across in the public sphere. For instance, one of the central squares in 
downtown Zagreb, located at some 700 meters from the main square, still bears 
the name of Marshal Tito. In dealing with the square, this chapter aims to criti- 
cally explore site-specific memorial practices (Basu 2008; Connerton 2009) and 
narratives that show how the past is confronted and negotiated in the contem- 
porary Croatian context. 

Marshal Tito Square is a space of heterogeneous practices and everyday real- 
ities. It was largely defined by urban development plans in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. It encompasses the edifice of the Croatian National Theatre, 
the main building of the University of Zagreb, several faculties, a school, several 
museums, a publishing house and the Institute of Lexicography, agymnastics club, 
the National Folk Dance Ensemble of Croatia headquarters, and popular cafés. 
Four sculptures occupy the square: one depicting St. George and the dragon, the 
second one shaped in the form of a sun ray anda sphere and recently positioned 
in front of the newly renovated building of the Music Academy, and the last two, 
called The Well of Life and the History of Croats, are masterpieces by one of the 
greatest Croatian sculptors, Ivan Meštrović. All of these, together with a patchwork 
of roads, streets, tramlines, and paths, provide people who use the square with 
grounds for different ways to imagine and create the city, to express their various 


attitudes toward che past and the present. They might turn out to be accidental 
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passers-by, passionate street strollers, “walkers,” or “the ordinary practitioners of 
city" (de Certeau 1988: 93). Their walking discoveries make the city peacefully 
unravel under their steps and gazes. 

However, this chapter is more invested in those city dwellers who "read" 
the city in quite the opposite way. It tries to analyze and understand what is going 
on when "the strange toponymy that is detached from actual places and flies over 
the city like a foggy geography" (ibid.: 104) stirs angry emotions. It looks at what 
happens when the city, the signs and the names that make cities' textures, start to 
convey single-minded and offending meanings to some of the city dwellers, pushing 
them to contrary behavior. 

This leads us to pose the following analytical questions: What is going on 
when the walk is not just an aimless stroll that creatively adds to a reading of the 
citys magic, but is, rather, a conquest over the past and present that is inscribed 
in the urban space? What is going on when the practicing and experiencing of the 
city are invested in a symbolical battle over memory? 

The walk thus may turn into a practice and experience that becomes single- 
focused, something that culminates in walkers' outbursts of private despair. We are 
inclined to think of this other kind of a walk as “walks with a purpose.” They are 
performed as engaged, they are defined as political walks. They are not leisurely and 
drifting walks, but rather they maintain control and are directed straight toward 
the destination to challenge it, conquer it, and claim it. Such is the case with the 


disputed texture of Marshal Tito Square. 


MEMORY IN THE FRICTION MODE 


Although the different meanings attached to Marshal Tito Square cannot be 
reduced to dichotomies, in this chapter we focus on the division in Croatian society 
that is triggered by the current name of the square. The clash of opposing mne- 
monic practices (cf. Basu 2007: 233), that is, of mutually exclusive connotations 
attached to the figure of Tito, is highly visible when we focus on promemorial and 
countermemorial activities organized on the square. These practices and narra- 
tives involve two politically contrasting and mutually contesting initiatives in con- 


temporary cultures of memory. One has the goal of preserving Titos name and 
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conducts activities mostly organized by public-interest groups such as the Young 
Antifascists (Mladi antifašisti) of the City of Zagreb, the Union of Antifascist 
Fighters, and the Antifascists of Croatia. The other urges the removal of Titos 
name from public sites and is conducted by a group of citizens in an interest group 
named Circle for the Square (Krug za trg). In this respect, the square is an arena 
for commemorations that focus on the position of antifascism in contemporary 
Croatia, which treat Tito as the embodiment of the antifascist idea on the one 
hand, and for countercommemorations that approach Tito's figure from a contrary 
position, evoking the suffering of victims under the communist regime. 

To dedicate a place to a historical figure means to pay tribute to the heritage 
that is connected to it, to celebrate his or her legacy, to mark his or her victories in 
space. To commemorate, on the other hand, means to remind ofan idea, a person, 
an occasion, but also to mourn at times. Figures who are mourned in public spaces 
are declared to be victims of our righteous fight and our glorified history. But 
how do we commemorate victims who were not ours, at least not at the moment 
of place-naming? What happens when certain groups are trying to find a place to 
commemorate those other victims on the very location that celebrates a political 
figure believed to have caused the mourning in the first place? Commemorations 
are social and political phenomena that bring together individual and collective 
memories and identities and bind them to the commemorative location. The results 
of that process "may appear consensual when they are in fact the product of pro- 
cesses of intense contestation, strugele, and, in some instances, annihilation" (Gillis 
1994: 5). Our question is how does dissonant heritage operate in public, how does 
it cause friction in a symbolically charged place? 

When contentious and competitive narratives and sentiments gather atone 
spot, as in our case study, we can observe the contemporary production of mem- 
ories in their emergence, as they clash and produce friction (see: Tsing 2005; see 
also Kolanović's chapter in this volume). We borrow the concept of friction from 
Ann Tsing. She has established that the workings of globalization make cultures 
around the globe interact in unpredictable and less-than-smooth ways. Moving 
away from the ethnographic insights she provided in her research, we have found 
the metaphor of friction to be an inspiring tool to address the friction mode of 


memory workings in contemporary Croatia. As a concept, friction stands for "the 
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awkward, unequal, unstable and creative qualities of interconnections across dif- 
ference” (Tsing 2005: 4). Friction, claims Tsing, is a “metaphor for the diverse and 
conflicting social interactions that make up our contemporary world" (4—5). In our 
case it stands for competitive memory-play that is displayed in a particular public 
place—that of Marshal Tito Square. Namely, the frictioning-mode of memory 
depicts a social interaction that arises because there is no consensus around 
national memory, a context not necessarily negative, but not smooth either. For 
such interactions in public space we propose the term frictioning memory. As we 
will show, frictioning memory frequently appears in symbolic sites that set off a 
sharp disagreement over shared societal and cultural values. This is so in cases of 
histories and communities divided by silenced and troubled pasts. Furthermore, 
frictioning memory tends to emerge at the public surface to challenge state and 
authority, common sense, and the general populace. It is a phenomenon that can 
be detected in societies that are heavily politically polarized, and thus struggling 
with how to relate to their own histories. It is affective, created as a charge of emo- 
tions emerging from the clashing views of the past and articulated through cul- 
tural practices (see Kolanovié, in this volume). Frictioning memory presupposes 
troubled pasts, opposing political groups, and a disparity between how the politics 
of memory are conceived in contrast to how cultures of memory are practiced and 
expressed in public. This last feature is the major point of departure that differ- 
entiates frictioning memory from clashes of memory or memory battles. Clashes of 
memory emerge when differing politics of memory collide, directed from the top 
of social hierarchies, coming from legislators and policymakers. In this instance 
the issue of memory is seen as one of the strongest political tools and could be 
approached through analysis of politicized discourse of different decision-making 
groups (cf. Palonen 2008). The clashes of memory come from above. 

On the other hand, frictioning memory arises from stirring up cultures of 
memory, seemingly directed from below. In the case of frictioning memory, power 
relations are present, but those in power choose not to be seen in public as initiators 
of the friction, and rather describe friction in terms of “the voice of the people.” 
Here, the memory battles are instigated, or rather left to be instigated, from below. 

Frictioning memory occurs more often in cultures that have not come to 


terms with their past. It assumes that at least two opposing cultures of memory 
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appear in the public arena and around the populace. The contrast of how different 
and opposing groups relate to the past is enhanced by ambivalences in handling 
the historical heritage of traumas. 

Frictioning memory occurs regularly as a site-specific and time-bound phe- 
nomenon. It presupposes a place and an occasion, both preferably ambiguously 
charged by symbolism that turns the location into an arena for frictioning memory 
to be displayed. In our case study, itis set in motion on the very square the name 
of which provoked disagreement and discontent in the first place. It takes place in 
the course oftwo celebratory events: Victory in Europe Day (May 7/May 8, known 
also as the Day of Europe, the Day of European Union, and less often, as the Day 
of Antifascism, and locally known as Liberation Day of Zagreb) and International 
Human Rights Day (10 December). 

When discussing frictioning memory in that context, we consider two 
groups, two communities of remembrance, in dispute. ‘They emerge as self-imposed 
memorial vigilantes. The self-help memorial vigilantism that we will address first 
encompasses countermemorial practitioners and their practices intended to rule 
out the symbolic hegemony of Tito in the city of Zagreb. They borrow their prac- 
tices from civil movements, seeking visibility in the street, trying to change pol- 
itics from below. Their actions arise from “neglected” pasts (Basu 2008: 234) and 
sentiments that were not addressed during the times of Yugoslavia. Their aim is 
to morph a new national memory by voicing certain silenced histories. However, 
by doing so, they shatter what is generally perceived to be the liberatory heritage 
of antifascism. Their platform can be interpreted as a streetwise memory culture 
where the doers of memory practice compensate for the lack of memorial justice 
as they see it and thus impose their own view of the past. 

Second, we address a vigilantism conducted by promemorial groups. Those 
are invested in enforcing the right to celebrate the memory of Tito as the leader 
of antifascist struggle being self-appointed memory guardians of Tito's heritage. 

Neither the two groups nor memory communities have the political or legal 
capacity to enforce their visions of history. Through the form of vigilantism, they 
engage in frictioning memory. Defined as “an initiative from below,” frictioning 
memory can be viewed as a kind of pressure directed toward the producers of the 


politics of memory. 
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FRICTION SET IN MOTION 


Frictions in urban space are both elements and symptoms in the making of a 
topography of remembrance (Connerton 2009: 99). For people, place-names do 
matter. Place-names encompass their personal and collective histories. Place- 
names reveal their attempts to remember. When felt as inadequate or outdated, 
place-names call for a change, generate an appeal to forget. In that sense, "the 
history they [place-names] hide will be about the capacity to exercise power over 
land and over others" (10). The contestation of memory in urban space can trigger 
countermemory actions. 

Countermemory practices on Marshal Tito Square take the form of 
numerous initiatives and protests to choose a more politically correct name, to 
eradicate the mention of Tito's heritage, to remake and refit the imagery inscribed 
in public space. Such practices are organized by different agents—nongovern- 
mental organizations and interest groups, veterans. groups stemming from the 
Croatian War of Independence in the 1990s, members of certain political parties 
(but not political parties as legal entities), public figures known for their opposition 
to the communist system, and other politically engaged individuals. They all aim to 
erase from the public space the historicallayer that they consider incompatible with 
the dominant imaginary of the nation-state. There are several ways that these social 
actors strive to remove the symbolic remnants of socialism from the public sphere. 

One is by attempting to restore one of the names that predates the 1946 
naming ofthe square after Marshal Tito. From 1878 onward, the square changed 
names several times, sometimes reflecting political tendencies and memory shifts 
of the time, mostly by acquiring the name of prominent historical figures such 
as Woodrow Wilson and Aleksander Karađorđević the First, the ruler of the 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Other historical names pointed to its 
functions and the institutions situated there, like Market Square, University 
Square, and Theatre Square (Stanić, Šakaja, and Slavuj 2009: 101). The last two 
names are most frequently presented as adequate substitutes for the current name. 
They are seemingly devoid of ideological connotations, but still strive to symboli- 
cally obliterate the socialist era from spatialized layers of memory by pointing to 


the presocialist heritage (Knežević 2013). 
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Another strategy related to the renaming of the square insists on the spa- 
tialization of countermemory, conceived as the mechanism of opposing "history 
given as continuity or representative of a tradition“ (cf. Foucault 1980: 160). 
When anchored in urban space, countermnemonic practices focus on symbolically 
opposed historical segments and figures, and thus challenge the official history. 
Such was the case with the initiatives to give the square the name of the Republic 
of Croatia (as opposed to Tito’s Yugoslavia), or to name the square after Franjo 
Tuđman, Croatia's first president after the country gained independence in 1991. 
From an array of countermemorial practices related to Tito and the socialist legacy, 
we have elected to analyze the activities of the platform Circle for the Square, whose 
voices are constantly present in the public discourse related to the square. The very 
name of this citizens' initiative is derived from their persistence in challenging 
Zagreb city policymakers to rename Marshal Tito Square, although their agenda is 
broader—to purge the whole of Croatia “from symbols of totalitarianism in public 
spaces.’ When claiming the right for that initiative, Circle for the Square calls on 
Resolution 1481 of the Council of Europe Parliamentary Assembly, from 2006. 
The Resolution highlights the "Need for international condemnation of crimes 
of totalitarian communist regimes" and places their victims to the forefront, by 
granting them "sympathy, understanding and recognition for their sufferings."? 

Circle for the Square was founded in 2008, and mostly attracts individuals 
from the right wing of the Croatian political scene. Their discourse is often based 
on sharing the biographical fragments of people who view themselves as victims 
of the communist regime. The association's activities include submitting letters 
of appeal to the Zagreb City Council to rename the square. So far, their petitions 
have been declined with the explanation that Tito has gained "great merit in the 
peoples liberation and antifascist fight, which served as the foundation for estab- 
lishing the contemporary Croatian state" (A.E. 2011). That is the friction's focal 
point: the interpretation of one and the same historical figure through different 
lenses, those viewing Tito through the prism of communist crimes and those who 
direct the gaze of the public toward the concept of antifascism. 

The association initiatives—instances of frictioning memory—assume 
bodily expression, thus filling the square with alternative layers of memory. Iheir 


practices take diverse forms of literal walking down memory lane. They besiege 
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the Square, filling it with protesting "bodies," making their claim physical and 
visible. They interrupt everyday usages of the square, its malleability, offering 
excitement for sightseeing tourists and museum visitors, a lounging extension for 
students of nearby universities, a shaded respite for city strollers, and a leisure spot 
for café-goers. By changing the tactics of “reading” the city and its texture, they 
involve themselves in city-making practices with a political agenda of transforming 
Marshal Tito Square into a countercommemorative place. 

Rallies that include public speeches, music, and artistic programs are just some 
of the ways they exercise friction. Their activities get the most media coverage and 
mobilize a large group of participants, thus modifying significantly the everyday rou- 
tines on the square. Another way in which Circle for the Square voices its demands 
is silent “standing protests,” where banners with slogans such as “Tito the Criminal 
Square” or “criminals and violators of human rights do not deserve the name of a 
square,” or white crosses for the victims of communism are displayed. The associ- 
ation also organizes site-specific performances and choreographic interventions on 
the square, like the covering of Meštrovićs sculpture The Well of Life with a black 
cloth, as a symbol of sorrow and injustice. Some activities are more participatory, 
inviting passers-by to join in the event, like the lighting of candles on the square or 
the placing of white roses on the fence of the University of Zagreb building to com- 
memorate students whose disappearance or death is attributed to Tito's partisans. 
In these ways Circle for the Square materially and performatively anchors opposing 
versions of the past to public space. The dates for such public manifestations are 
carefully chosen. Some are held on Human Rights Day, others on the occasion of 
major events and celebrations organized on the square, such as the opening of the 
new edifice of the Music Academy. Certain dates are selected to contest and annul 
the official calendar of holidays dedicated to antifascist heritage. For example, on the 
eve of May 8, 2015, while on the bank of Sava River bonfires were being prepared 
by the Antifascists of Zagreb Network to celebrate the seventieth anniversary of 
the liberation of Zagreb, Circle for the Square organized a different sort of com- 
memoration. On Marshal Tito Square they held a wake, with prayers, lighting of 
candles and reminiscences, with the aim of commemorating “the sad anniversary of 
the establishment of the Yugoslav communist dictatorship.” 

The primary goal of public performances and embodied countermemorial 


practices is to create and evoke a space for public recognition of a dissonant 
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memory. In combating silences, an upsurge of site-specific materializations of 
countermemory was undertaken to remove the image of Tito. By voicing, exhib- 
iting “evidence,” or displaying dissonance in countermnemonic performances (pro- 
tests, wakes, art-like performances), they pave the way for “reflections on ‘haunting 
legacies’ emerging from the intertwined histories of victims and perpetrators” 
(Hirsch 2012: 21, see figures 8.1 and 8.2). 


FRICTION PERPETUATED 


Promemorial practices related to Tito in public and urban spaces are rarely seen 
these days; they are evoked most regularly in response to countermemory acts. 
They engage and mirror the disturbances that come into being by friction caused 


by countermemory activities. These practices are entangled with their counterparts 








FIGURE 8.1. Counter-memory protest; Tito is the villain. Photo by Nenad Jovanović, 
May 2012. 
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FIGURE 8.2. Countermemory commemoration— roses on the fence of the University 


of Zagreb building. Photo by Sanja Potkonjak, December 2014. 


in messy public performances created around claims over urban mnemonic land- 
scapes. They are occasional, more relational than self-initiated, temporary, and 
brought to life in order to physically stake a promemorial claim. 

While Tito is rarely celebrated nowadays, and more often than not is con- 
tested, a single festivity that contradicts the total political abandonment of com- 
memorative practices engaged with Titos image is the one held in Kumrovec. It 
is an unofficial celebration of his birthday that happens in his birthplace, a small, 
remote countryside village. Though it is public, it is devoid of high governmental 
representatives. It is celebrated by his followers, World War II veterans, and 
leftist youth. It is spatially contained, in a way, and happens out of sight of the 
general public and outside of the urban sites where it might be historically chal- 
lenged, symbolically defied, and politically confronted (cf. Skrbic Alempijevié and 
Hjemdahl 2006). 

Nevertheless, one of the sporadic and rather recent public invocations of 


Titos legacy was performed in Marshal Tito Square in Zagreb in 2013. Claiming 
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a relationship to Titos political heritage, a new political party—the Croatian 
Communist Party—was announced there. Its founder, a café owner from the city 
of Umag, whose shop bears the name of Tito and who announced the founding of 
the Party at the celebration of Titos birthday in Kumrovec, decided to publicize 
his party at Titos Square in Zagreb. In his speech to the small audience of several 
bystanders who gathered at the Square, he declared that "Tito was the only one 
[a bright light] in Croatia who rose up against the occupation, and who unlike 
politicians of today, had a vision" (Vecernji list, October 19, 2013). The event was 
so odd, unexpected, and irregular, and the "protagonists" so peculiar, that they 
evoked an almost bewildered and mocking reaction from local newspapers. This 
was because the name of Marshal Tito Square is tending more toward being rele- 
gated to oblivion than to being solemnized, honored, and recognized in everyday 
life. It comes to the forefront of public awareness and is realized and grasped only 
when disputed, or on those exceptional occasions when, as on the occasion of the 
announcement of the new Communist Party, its melancholic symbolism is evoked. 

Judging from that one rather singular event, one could claim that Tito- 
dedicated commemorations (or promemorial practices) exhibited in public spaces 
are hardly ever recognized as celebrations today. The few lonely occasions that can 
barely count as "celebrations" of memory of Tito in public spaces are relational and 
are triggered primarily by countermemory events such as the wakes and protests 
organized by Circle for the Square. 

On exceptional occasions, these so-called celebrations were also activated 
by political gestures. Such was the occasion of the removal of Tito's bust from the 
official residence of the president of Croatia that occurred in 2015. We can think 
of them as instances of counter-countermemory, celebratory invocations that aim 
at preserving and safeguarding the ideas that are integrated with the name of Tito 
and his unperturbed antifascist legacy. But the one in question is not depicting a 
stable or reemerging culture of Titos celebrations or commemorations. That one 
was without doubt a singular celebratory event transferred to the street to counter 
countermemory politics of Croatia's highest officials. 

The celebratory nature of counter-countermemory protests is somewhat dis- 
putable. These protests are meant to safeguard memory. But first and foremost, they 


are responses to the protests of Circle for the Square. The group that supported 
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Tito and defended his name and legacy in public space was rather vigorous in 
2008 and in the following years. The counter-counterprotesters were assembled 
from the Josip Broz Tito Society from Rijeka, and the Socialist Workers Party of 
Croatia. Their performances loudly articulated their promemorial positions. In 
voicing their "story" to the opposing group that was invested in disputing Tito, 
the Tito supporters gathered on the Square on the very same days the counter- 
protests were announced to take place. The Tito followers shouted slogans such as 
“What belongs to others we dont want, we will never surrender Croatia to you” 
(Tude nećemo, Hrvatsku vam ne damo). Furthermore, the giant banner that they 
displayed at the time said "You are troubled by antifascism" (Vama smeta anti- 
fašizam), while another ready-made counter counterprotest sign read “Tito and 
partisans saved a number of us from Ustashi grasp. Thanks and glory be to them. 
Long live comrade Tito." As a demonstration of memory, the banners shared the 
message that for promemorial practitioners, Tito is inseparable from antifascism, 
that he represents a figure to be remembered and praised for the liberation ofthe 


Croatian people and the country (see figures 8.3 and 8.4). 





FIGURE 8.5. Counter-countermemory protest (detail). Photo by Nenad Puhovski, 
June 2017. 
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CONCLUSION 


The opposing memory cultures we have presented here are of a performative 
nature. Ihey appear as commemorations, protests, and celebrations, but also as 
mourning rituals. As performances, they claim public spaces for materializing 
the culture of memory. By progressing to ritualized actions and expressions of 
(oppressed and otherwise unspoken-for) mourning, they aim to inscribe more 
personal memories and countermemories in the physical and symbolical place of 
Marshal Tito Square. In that way the square functions simultaneously as a political 
sphere and a circuit of intimacy, the relationship of which has been described by 
the editors of this volume (Jelača and Lugarić, in this volume). 

The frictioning memory that showcases opposing memory cultures incorpo- 
rates at least two commemorative communities. The first one leads us to counter- 
memory groups. Their practices and expressions of countermemory arise from 
decades of unaddressed and silenced traumas. 

The other side of the friction leads us to groups that want to linger exclu- 
sively on the humanist values of antifascism, in no way doubting the political figure 
most prominently and permanently associated with the antifascist movement in 


the region— Tito. Addressing neither the post-World War II victims nor the 





FIGURE 8.4. Counter-countermemory protest. Photo by Nenad Puhovski, June 2017. 
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sour destiny of Tito’s opponents, the counter-countermemory protesters engage 
in memory cultures that choose not to tackle troubled pasts. 

The two frictioning memory cultures have mutually exclusive and irrecon- 
cilable positions. They are at irreparable odds and block the prospects of coming 
to terms with the national past. By turning something private, such as mourning, 
into a collective and outward sign, frictioning memory becomes an endeavor for 
the appraisal of alternative and opposing memory records. To say that the counter- 
memory group insists solely on the demand that the name of Marshal Tito Square be 
changed, and that the counter-countermemory group struggles to keep the Squares 
name, would be an oversimplification. More vital to their engagement in frictioning 
memory is that both groups combat vague agendas in the politics of memory, and the 
politics of the past exercised by the State. The significance of the location chosen to 
exercise frictioning memory stands for social and political conflicts in contemporary 
Croatian society, The conflicts, which are otherwise displayed in mainstream politics, 
emit confusing and messy signals to the populace. Meanwhile, streetwise-memory- 
vigilantism stands out to claim the arena of the deinstitutionalized battle for hege- 
monic memory. The requests for (re)naming have been, by and large, seen as examples 
of a “most powerful and most controversial means of memory politics, standing for 
one ofthe most explicit acts of re-inscription of the history" (Verdery, after Radović 
2013: 38). For those who engage in frictioning memory battles, the question over a 
name is to be read as how the "victors" of past ideological battles and the "defeated" 
are to be inscribed in contemporary memory cultures. And, by extension, who is to 
be visible in urban toponymy, thus claiming the right to be publicly historicized and, 


at the street-level, immortalized. 


EPILOGUE 


Since we have written the concluding remarks of this chapter, the debate on the 
adequate name for the square has left the sphere of history-from-below and entered 
the field of political battles over memory. In different contexts, prominent political 
agents have argued for change of the current name not only to challenge atti- 
tudes toward the socialist past, but also to verbalize their visions of the country's 


future. For instance, when asked which candidate he would support in the race 
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for president of the Croatian Democratic Union—the party now in power—the 
former minister of culture, Zlatko Hasanbegović, answered: "Ihe one who will, 
along with dealing with crucial matters, change the name of Marshal Tito Square.“ 
In July 2017, to secure a majority of votes in the city assembly, the long-serving 
Zagreb mayor Milan Bandić agreed to rename Marshal Tito Square. According 


to his proposal, the square should now bear the name of the Republic of Croatia. 
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NOTES 


1. O nama. Krug za trg. Građanska inicijativa za Hrvatsku bez totalitarističke 
simbolike u javnim prostorima. http://krugzatrg.com/index.php/o-nama/. Accessed 
June 15, 2016. 

2. Parliamentary Assembly, Council of Europe. Resolution 1481 (2006). Need 
for international condemnation of crimes of totalitarian communist regimes. http:// 
assembly.coe.int/nw/xml/XRef/ Xre-XML2H TML-en.asp?fileid217403&lang-en. 
Accessed June 13, 2016. 

3. Krugzatrg. Građanska inicijativa za Hrvatsku bez totalitarističke simbolike u 
javnim prostorima. http://krugzatrg.com/. Accessed June 15, 2016. 

4. A Yugoslav phrase coming from a political slogan attributed originally to Josip 
Broz Tito. In the original it says: “What belongs to others we don't want, what is ours 


we will never surrender." 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Futures of Postsocialist Childhoods 


(REIMAGINING THE LATVIAN CHILD, NATION, 
AND NATURE IN EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Iveta Silova 


If we have learned anything from the last quarter-century of postsocialist transfor- 
mations in Eastern Europe, it is that postsocialism is open, plural, and inevitably 
uncertain. Notwithstanding the prevalent expectation that the postsocialist world 
would eventually converge toward the Western ideals of neoliberal capitalism, we 
have instead witnessed neoliberal imaginaries losing their hegemony, postnational 
aspirations becoming increasingly elusive, and contemporary narratives of progress 
evolving into ambiguity. In a way, postsocialism has become an intellectual space 
from which we can critically interrogate and challenge the established frameworks 
of Western modernity, revealing new utopias and alternative conceptualizations 
of political, social, and culturallife today, in the past, and in the future. 

Central to the process of (re)imagining postsocialist utopias are children 
who embody— perhaps more than any other group of human beings—soci- 
ety's fears, hopes, and desires for the future (Cannella and Viruru 2004; 
Kirschenbaum 2001; Popkewitz 2008; Stephens 1995; Mead and Silova 2013). 
As Leonid Brezhnev stated in the 1970s, childhood is “a vast country without a 
past, but with a present that reaches into the future" (quoted in Kelly 2008: 135). 
Similar truisms linking children and childhoods to the imagined future have 
produced multiple discourses envisioning—and ultimately shaping, regulating, 
and governing— children as "agents of change for the future" (Ailwood 2004: 
20). This chapter aims to capture a process of (re)imagining postsocialist child- 
hoods—and ultimately postsocialist futures—in the context of Latvia, where 


the sociopolitical construction of childhood has challenged both the before/after 
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chronological and spatial frameworks of modernity and the neoliberal global- 
ization associated with it. 

By traversing political geography, childhood studies, and comparative edu- 
cation literatures, this study examines education narratives—or "literacies of 
childhood"—that inscribe children and childhoods in particular space and time, 
creating normative boundaries of how children conceive the realm of possible 
actions for themselves and others (Mead and Silova 2013). "Pedagogies of space" 
constitute complex processes of the "spatial socialization" of children through 
which national and cultural identities are linked to specific geographies, and in 
turn, where specific geographically bounded territories are imbued with (national) 
traditions, cultures, and legacies (Newman and Paasi 1998; Mead and Silova 2013; 
Silova et al. 2014). In this context, space is conceived, experienced, and employed as 
a field of cultural, discursive practices, both “locating” children within particular 
national landscapes and simultaneously constituting the child as well as the dis- 
tinctions about who the child is and should be. Similarly, the temporal dimensions 
of childhood reveal how the construction of the child is premised on particular 
epistemologies of time and its progression, challenging the linearity of time. It is 
at the intersection of these two dimensions—space and time—that this chapter 
examines childhood as "the symbolic and practical material" (Cole and Durham 
2008: 21) through which alternative futures are envisioned, projected, and enacted. 

Methodologically, the chapter examines the "literacies of childhood" 
through the analysis of school textbooks, children's literature, and the popular 
press, including social media and parenting magazines. These texts provide 
unique material for studying the changing conceptions of childhood, including 
wide-ranging and illustrative compositions of a child's life and world. Rather than 
employing quantitative analysis, this chapter draws on deeply contextualized 
qualitative analysis of the ideas articulated in texts, making inferences into what 
these texts intend to communicate to their readers and how readers are intended 
to experience the text. The goal is to examine how multiple, interrelated dis- 
courses about childhood contribute to the spatial and temporal socialization of 
children—throughout different historical periods in Latvia (presocialist, socialist, 
and postsocialist) —leading to the (re)imagination of childhood and at the same 


time revealing the role of the child in (re)making possible futures. 
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"LOCATING" POSTSOCIALIST LATVIAN CHILDHOODS IN SPACE AND TIME 


The construction of the Latvian child has been historically linked to the rural 
countryside, which is perceived as a cradle of the Latvian nation—an "eternal 
source of the nations living strength" (Ulmanis, quoted in Schwartz 2006: 53). In 
the postsocialist context, however, the Latvian countryside has been increasingly 
discussed in terms of emptiness and decay because of its declining population, 
deteriorating services, and decreasing number of schools. The phenomenon of 
“rural emptiness’ is generally framed as a problem of demography and migration, 
revealing the persisting anxiety ofthe Latvian population over low birthrates and 
"the great departure" of young people to seek work elsewhere in the European 
Union (Dzenovska 2011). As Dzenovska and Aizstara (2014) note, there is a sense 
of grave pessimism associated with the Latvian countryside, where “a landscape 
punctuated by abandoned homes and overgrown fields" evokes a sense of “near- 
apocalypse" (2). The future of the Latvian countryside—and by association the 
future of the Latvian nation—indeed appears to be quite grim. 

Yet the narratives of rural emptiness and decay coexist alongside other 
competing (and sometimes contradictory) conceptions about the past, present, 
and future of the Latvian countryside. These narratives range from the idealized 
imaginaries of the rural countryside as a site of Latvian national reproduction to 
the neoliberal imaginaries of the countryside as a space for economic development 
and growth. As Dzenovska and Aizstara (2014) note, these competing narratives 
suggest that the Latvian countryside is “not only aspace of demise, but also one of 
possibility": it is simultaneously a place where "mid-sized farms co-exist with tra- 
ditional bath-house and tourism services, heirloom seeds grow alongside imported 
ones, industrial pig farms with foreign capital replace smaller integrated farms" 
(2). It is a place where dominant understandings of rural living are experienced 
and contested on a daily basis, shaping possibilities for imagining Latvia's post- 
socialist futures. 

To understand how the narratives of childhood and the rural countryside 
intersect in the postsocialist context, it is important to trace their evolution over 
time, including presocialist and socialist periods in Latvia. Tracing the genealogy 


of these discursive threads will enable us to better understand how "childhood" 
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and the postsocialist future itself are being (re)imagined, while also noting the 


ruptures and continuities over time. 


"CONSTRUCTING" THE LATVIAN COUNTRYSIDE: MERGING SELF, NATURE, 
AND NATION AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY (LATE 1800S-EARLY 1900S) 


In the history of modernity, the countryside has always occupied a space of 
political and economic backwardness, which needed to be "developed" —both 
economically and politically—for the purposes of industrialization and nation- 
state formation. Yet in the Latvian national imagination, the rural countryside 
and its nature (untouched by modernity) have been historically constructed as 
"the nation's lifeline and the foundation of the national ethos" (Dzenovska and 
Aizstara 2014: 3). In fact, the reverence for nature has been deeply embedded in 
Latvian consciousness since premodern times, as reflected in folk songs or dainas 
(four-line poems), and considered to be “the repository of all wisdom accumulated 
by their ancestors about life and death, culture, and nature" (Bunkše 1999: 180). 
Stemming from a preliterary national culture and thus representing a "link to 
Latvia's ancient past” (Stukuls Eglitis 2002: 80),! dainas are rich in pre-Christian, 
pagan mythology and spirituality, celebrating the sanctity of nature and honoring 
its gods. Constituting a rich host of symbolic messages about culture, nature, 
and place, dainas have been transmitted from generation to generation, forming 
a foundation for developing a national consciousness among Latvians at the turn 
of the century. 

Inspired by the German philosopher Johann Gottlieb Herder (1744—1803), 
who advocated for the collection and preservation of folklore as an expression of 
a peoples peculiar national spirit, Latvian nationalist scholars began systemati- 
cally collecting dainas during the period of national awakening at the turn of the 
century. Between 1895 and 1915, Krišjanis Barons collected and published an 
anthology of six volumes and eight books containing 217,996 dainas, which even- 
tually grew to include approximately 1.2 million texts. Dainas were used as a ref- 
erence to demonstrate that Latvians had a common (national) identity that was 
primarily linked to nature and its rural landscapes. At approximately the same 
time (in the late 1800s), the German concept of "homeland studies" was reappro- 


priated in Latvia to raise national consciousness among the predominantly peasant 
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population (Schwartz 2006). In his 1886 essay, Atis Kronvalds urged the Latvians 
to reclaim their love and knowledge of the fatherland through the study of Latvia's 


geography and history: 


The young generation must be presented with living signs from our 
fatherland's most beautiful districts. They must be familiarized with those 
places that were especially sacred to our forefathers, with the hills atop 
which the fortresses of our fathers’ fathers stood, with the rivers made red 
by currents of blood as the nation fought for its most sacred things, with 
the wondrous sea whose waves have carried Latvian ships. The young gen- 
eration must be taught to revere our natural delights, to honor all manner 
of witnesses to antiquity . . . then the young generation will begin passion- 
ately to embrace their fatherland. Then they will no longer be strangers 


in the very heart of their own fatherland. (quoted in Schwartz 2006: 34) 


By conceiving of nature as closely intertwined with culture, history, and 
land, Kronvalds laid the discursive foundation for what soon became "the dom- 
inant Latvian construction of nature as a repository of national history and eth- 
nographic uniqueness" (Schwartz 2006: 38). In the early 1990s, leading up to the 
establishment of the first Latvian republic (1918—1940), some of the most famous 
childrens literature reflected a powerful imagery of the rural ethnoscapes, locating 
children very centrally (and always naturally) into the beauty and bounty of the 
Latvian countryside. As Skultans (2012) noted, many well-known Latvian poets and 
novelists at that time chose to write autobiographical accounts of their childhood in 
the Latvian countryside, poeticizing the "farmstead where the agricultural seasons 
were described in idealized and lyrical language" (26). In one of the most famous 
childhood memoirs, Balta Gramata (The White Book) (1921), which has been widely 
read by Latvian children throughout generations and included in school textbooks 
as a required reading, Janis Jaunsudrabinš sketched a collection of short stories and 
illustrations about his childhood in rural Latvia. The opening story, “Our House,” 


offers a detailed description of an idyllic home in the Latvian countryside: 


This was our home. [...] I fondly remember all the people who were around 
me and who spoke to me. I remember shiny black thrush birds, how they 


whistled around me and invited me to look up into the blue sky. There, 
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they were swinging in the beautiful birch buds. All around our house there 
were fields, groves, forests, hills... . They all waved at me and invited me. ... 

Hail to you, grey sand, which once received my footprints in your 
soft hands! Hail to you, dear people, who so often steered my steps and 
thoughts to the good! Hail to you, old buildings, where I once dwelled 


and warmed myself. 


As Schwartz (2006) notes, such rendering of life in the Latvian countryside 
presents almost a seamless "merging of self, nature, and farm" (46)—an imagery that 
would echo throughout Latvian literary work and school textbooks during various 
historical periods. For example, the imagery of childhood in rural nature appeared 
in such classics as Janis Akuraterss Kalpa Zēna Vasara (The Young Farmband's 
Summer) (1908) and Anna Brigaderes Dievs, Daba, Darbs (God, Nature, Work) 
(1927), describing the spirituality of seasonal rhythms of rural life and the beauty 
of agriculturallabor such as tending herds in a pasture or taking care of the garden. 
Collectively, these literary classics further reinforced a close association between 
nature, self- and childhood, and national identity. And although competing nar- 
ratives about the Latvian homeland circulated in the 1920s— such as of Latvia as 
“a bridge between East and West" and of Latvians as cosmopolitan “middlemen” 
(Schwartz 2007)—the imagery of the rural countryside remained strong, It persisted 
even in the aftermath of the World War I (1914—1918), which left the Latvian coun- 
tryside devastated and poor. Reflecting on the literary proseat theturn ofthe century, 
literary critic Guntis Berelis noted that rural space had become so central in Latvian 


national imagination that it had virtually displaced the world located outside of it: 


There is virtually no movement in space. The small, “inner” world is at the 
same time the whole world [. . .]; all social layers and psychological types 
are represented in it; tragedy, comedy, and even farce are played out in it 
[... ]. Of course, somewhere there is also the “outer” world—there is the 
metropolis, where the mighty of this world dwell and where the fate of 
the "inner" world is decided, but it is so far away and is so foreign, that 
the characters of the novel take no notice of it. From the "outer" world 
there come isolated, quite grotesquely transformed echoes and legends 


[... ]; most important of all, thence comes everything that is “foreign,” 
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the surveyors and swindlers, who shake up and deform the order of che 


"inner" world, thus shaping the plot. (quoted in Rozitis 2005: 30) 


Importantly, the rural countryside became the foundation for imagining the 
future of an independent Latvian Republic (1918—1940), which was envisioned 
as “a nation of farmers.” As Schwartz (2007) explained, closeness to nature was 
identified as “a central element of Latvianness, and specifically a closeness obtained 
through the labor of agrarian cultivation” (261). These goals were advanced 
through the development of the Latvian national education system. In 1919, for 
example, Prime Minister Karlis Ulmanis established the Cultural Foundation to 
support the development of Latvian culture with particular focus on supporting 
rural schools, libraries, and cultural centers in rural areas. By the mid-1930s, the 
Ministry of Education published a book, Mana tévu zeme (My Fatherland), which 
was presented to all students graduating from elementary school. As Abens (2011) 
notes, the content of the book “focused heavily on literary works describing his- 
toric periods and reproductions of paintings of glorious ancient Latvian leaders, 
poems extolling love of the country and the virtue of work, and photographs of 
Latvian vistas” (61). Similarly, Metuzale-Kangere (2004) describes that the idea 
and spirit of people’s attachment to the land spilled over into literary circles. 
During Ulmaniss authoritarian regime in Latvia (1934—1940), for example, one- 
third of all prose published was historic novels that identified Latvian national 
identity through aspirations of nationhood within a particular territory, culture, 
and history (143—496). In the education and literary spheres, the merging of the 


childhood, nation, and nature was thus seemingly complete. 


SURVIVING SOVIET MODERNIZATION: (REIMAKING THE RURAL ETHNOSCAPE, 
NATION, AND CHILD (1945-1991) 


The “construction” of the idyllic image of Latvian rural countryside—where 
childhood, nature, and nation seamlessly interweaved—was interrupted by the 
Soviet occupation of Latvia in 1940. Soviet rule brought a radical transformation 
of the rural countryside, including nationalization of land, forced collectivization 
of agriculture, and liquidation of the individual homestead— often referred to as 


"three acts of violence against the Latvian farmer" (Strods, quoted in Schwartz 
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2006: 54). The goal was to transform the landed peasantry into the rural prole- 
tariat, thus "unmaking of the nation of farmers" (Schwartz 2006: 55). The mod- 
ernization of the rural countryside was also accompanied by the processes of 
urbanization, which further drained the countryside of hundreds of thousands of 
people in the 1940s—1960s. In 1970, Latvian communist party officials announced 
a plan for the complete liquidation of all rural homesteads by 1985, stating that 
"the relocation of citizens from private farms to rural population centers" was 
"one of the most important elements in the strengthening of socialist agriculture" 
(58). The idea of the Latvian rural countryside as a symbol of the national identity 
was thus under threat, prompting the search for alternative ways to maintain an 
intimate relationship between Latvian people and their land.? 

The abrupt change toward modernization and urbanization was directly 
reflected in school textbooks. In particular, the early literacy textbooks published 
during the Soviet period (1940—1990) featured considerably more images and texts 
about the Soviet modernization project—including the images of collective farms, 
factories, hydroelectric stations, metro stations, railway systems, and construction 
sites—to highlight modernity's power over nature. For example, a Soviet textbook 
published in Moscow (1986) and used in Russian-language schools in Latvia and 
other Soviet republics featured an impressive illustration spanning two pages, a 
landscape that is a populated collage of varied industrial, agricultural, and urban 


scenes (see figure 9.1): 


A city of white, tall buildings sits next to the black blast furnaces of a 
steel factory; on the nearby river, ships dock at port; trucks carrying 
lumber drive past each other on the highway; tractors till a wheat field; 
a train races by; in the background, barely visible, a dam blocks the river 
and the outline of a faintly rendered helicopter hovers in the distance... 
In the left-hand corner of the image, two girls and one boy gather 
around an adult woman, presumably a schoolteacher. Smiling down at 
the attentive children and with her left arm lifted high and away, the 
woman makes what is apparently a gesture inviting them to admire the 
expansive and diverse scene before them: this tableau of production, 


cultivation and progress. (Mead and Silova 2013: 207) 
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Loaded with iconography of Soviet modernization and urbanization projects, 
the picture described above is highly evocative, suggesting that the iconography of 
modernity, industry, and urbanity arouses the same kind of awe and reverence in 
children (and adults) that had been historically invoked by the classical, romantic 
imagery of rural landscapes, flora, and fauna. Through a discourse designating 
modernization as “miraculous,” and by ascribing to it the same awe-inspiring 
beauty and worth attributed to the natural world, the Soviet textbooks built a 
narrative in which machinery, technology, construction sites, and demolitions— 
landscapes of modernization—occupy spaces as integral and altogether "natural" 
to the lives of children as playfields and schoolhouses. Far from scary, dystopian, 
or nonhuman, the narrative is pervaded by a general positivity and admiration; 
importantly, any association with destruction—an intuitive sense of the inher- 
ently conflicting and contradictory relationship between the Soviet modernization 
project and environmental tranquility—has been lost (Mead and Silova 2013). 

Interestingly, however, the Soviet textbooks published in Latvia and used in 


Latvian-language schools continued to feature rural landscapes alongside images 





FIGURE 9.1. Landscape of Soviet modernization. Source: Early literacy primer 
[Azbuka] published in Moscow in 1986: 6—7. 
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of Soviet modernization and urbanization; yet their rendering invoked a sense of 
almost seamless coexistence and harmony (Mead and Silova 2013). For example, 
textbooks included images of hydroelectric stations, surrounded by lush landscapes 
of fields, forests, blue skies, and the tranquil Daugava River (figure 9.2); Soviet 
housing projects and factories with smokestacks, surrounded by the overflowing 
greenery of the forests (figure 9.3); and the Daugava River, with the electric lines 
running across it, and side by side sandy shores, green forests, and even a tradi- 
tional Latvian homestead (see figure 9.4). By simultaneously portraying nature 
and Soviet modernization projects, the textbooks thus suggest the possibility of 


harmonious coexistence between the two. 





FIGURES 9.2, 9.5, AND 9.4. Landscapes of Soviet modernization and nature. Source: 
Nesterovs and Osmanis 1984: 42—43, 30, 95, 
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In other cases, however, Soviet Latvian textbooks invoked a primordial 
closeness to nature, but with an emphasis on the transformation of nature through 
productive labor on a collective farm. For example, one textbook (Nesterovs and 
Osmanis 1984) featured a picture of a group of children picking potatoes on a 
collective farm. On the horizon, a forest and a traditional homestead are featured, 
while the tractor is diligently tilling the land. The children are joyously picking 
potatoes, carrying buckets full of potatoes, and running around in the field. Here, 
a love for agricultural labor and closeness to nature are invoked (echoing pre-Soviet 
imaginaries), but placed in the context of economic productivity (reflecting Soviet 
ideals). Trying to rationalize the simultaneous use of both presocialist and socialist 
narratives about the rural countryside, one Latvian commentator noted, "Ihe more 
work is invested in nature, the closer and more lovable it becomes, and the more 
beautiful it seems. For example, to the farmer a planted field seems more beautiful 
than an unplanted one, and a mowed meadow more beautiful than an unmowed 
one" (quoted in Schwartz 2006: 60). The textbooks included similar messages 
through various texts and illustrations. For example, a picture ofa tractor tilling a 
field and a little girl admiring the agricultural work was accompanied by a proverb 
“Who feeds the land is fed by the land," thus reinforcing the simultaneous use of 
the pre-Soviet and Soviet land(scape) narratives. 

While portraying a harmonious coexistence of rural landscapes and Soviet 
modernization terrain, the Latvian textbooks occasionally featured images of 
a rural countryside completely untouched by modernization. One image, for 
example, shows a beautiful blue river winding through the forest of white blooming 
trees. The accompanying text describes the Iecava River as “the most beautiful 
winding river" in Latvia: "Its shores are white in the spring. Everywhere here grow 
bird cherry trees" (Nesterovs and Osmanis 1986: 70). The text implicitly suggests 
that, notwithstanding the Soviet development of the Latvian countryside, there 
are still places—in fact, the most beautiful places in Latvia—where a tranquil 
rural nature thrives and where, by extension, the soul of the Latvian nation is 
preserved. In some pictures, children are located within these idyllic rural land- 
scapes, picking mushrooms in the forest, walking by the seaside, or playing in the 
meadow. Remarkably, some Soviet textbooks even included pictures of nature 
inhabited and animated by spirits and deities, echoing Latvian pagan traditions 
(see figures 9.5 and 9.6). 
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FIGURES 9.5 AND 9.6. Nature inhabited and animated by spirits and deities. Source: 
Nesterovs and Osmanis 1984: 25, 30. 


Page after page, Soviet Latvian textbooks feature a dynamic and prominent 
alteration between imagery in which children are shown to be stunned and awed 
by untouched nature, and imagery in which children are equally enraptured by 
modernity's (Soviet) power to alter and cultivate nature. Importantly, however, 
the rural countryside does not disappear in the Soviet texts, but rather becomes 
redefined in myriad ways—sometimes echoing pre-Soviet primordial closeness 
to rural nature, sometimes emphasizing the Soviet cultivation of the land, and 
sometimes creatively fusing the two—while continuing to serve as a foundation 
for imagining the future of the Latvian child and nation as linked to a particular 


Latvian (national) place. 


IMAGINING POST-SOVIET FUTURES: THE CHILD, NATURE, AND NATION 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union in 1991 brought abrupt changes in the 
political, economic, and social spheres in Latvia. Perhaps one of the most signif 
icant changes was the restoration of the traditional agrarian structure, which 
entailed dismantling Soviet collective farms and restoring land property rights 
to pre-Soviet landowners in an effort to restore traditional family farming in 
Latvia. These changes were directly reflected in school textbooks, which presented 
idealized natural history and rural landscapes as both eternal and something 
to re-obtain and reinhabit. Almost immediately after regaining independence, 
depictions of urban life (and modernization more generally) became rarer and 
were almost completely absent in some textbooks. Instead, representations of the 
world reflected overwhelmingly pre-Soviet, agrarian, and overgrown nature with 


abundant vegetation and animal life (see figure 9.6). The dominant visual motifs 
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in images of Latvian landscapes show sprawling, bountiful, and colorful nature on 
nearly every page, virtually bursting off the margins. Where humans and society 
penetrate this natural space, the imagery and textual narrative was almost always 
that of rural life, idyllic country homes maintained by families harvesting the land 
or tending to their flocks. Even when natural imagery is not the main focus of the 
verbal text, seemingly random images of nature (an acorn, a bird, or a flower, for 
example) decorate the surrounding white space (Mead and Silova 2013). 

When the symbols of urban life are to be found, the dominant visual 
depiction of nature seems to push them to the peripheries, to the literal margins 
of the pages. Through a visual motif that locates cities and urban features at the 
peripheries of a visual plain dominated by rural imagery, these textbooks suggest 
more than the notion that the national landscape is without them. Rather, it conveys 
the idea that cities, and urban life more generally, are subordinate to the natural 
and rural ideal central in its place. In particular, the images and texts about cities 
are typically overwhelmed by nature, their urbanness ignored or downplayed. 
The treatment of the capital city Riga in the textbooks is the most illustrative of 
this point. Located on the Daugava River, Riga is portrayed as “drowning in the 
greenery of gardens and parks” (Timoschenko 1995; 132). 

‘The texts accompanying the illustrations emphasize the geophysical diversity 
and beauty of the land, frequently listing a long sequence of natural features charac- 
teristic of the Latvian countryside: "How beautiful and bountiful is Latvian nature! 
Look, what a vast space is all around! You can see the sea and the forests, wetlands 
and pastures, rivers and lakes, springs and brooks” (Karule 1992: 119, emphasis 
added), Importantly, these texts explicitly make the point of locating such images 
of bountiful, beautiful, varied, and irrepressible nature within the country, the 
homeland (Mead and Silova 2013); that is, these are not just any “green hills” (or 
colorful flowers, or blue lakes) but rather, they are the green hills of Latvia. In large 
part, the emphasis on the beauty and abundance of the natural world serves as a 
crucial element of the discursive construction of “homeland,” conveying the prin- 
cipal myth of a sacred, set-aside land to which a particular people native to that very 
soil belongs (Malkki 1992; Kristof 1994). Whether explicitly or implicitly, each 
textbook traces the notion of ancestry—a line going back through generations— 


unproblematically describing how present-day Latvians have been "born in/to" a 
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homeland that has existed forever. Typically, the natural bounty of the homeland 
is celebrated, suggestive of that common trope of the national soil's fertility and its 
reproductive capacity. Moreover, people themselves become symbolized as natural 
elements (see the Latvian "sweet pea" in the poem below) and thus the conceptu- 


alization of their rootedness is even further enunciated: 
HOMELAND 
Do you know what is Latvia? 


It is a land, my homeland. 

Do you know what is homeland? 
Itisaland where I was born. 

Do you know how I was born? 
Ibloomed as a sweet pea for my mother, 


I weaved as a sweet pea around my father. 


(Karule 1992: 136; also appears in Cimdina et al. 1993: 130) 


The arboreal motif of blood-to-soil rootedness, which is evoked in this poem, 
prominently maps the ancestral lineages onto the specific, national space: "I bloomed 
as a sweet pea around my mother / I weaved as a sweat pea around my father.” Some 
texts explicitly link people to the earth, poetically describing the land as “everyone's 
mother," giving birth to all and then receiving them at the end of their lives. In post- 
Soviet textbooks, nature becomes alive again—full of spirits and deities—echoing 
the pre-Soviet and premodern reverence for the earth and its natural landscapes. In 
essence, it is a discourse on the natural world entirely premised on the refutation of 
universalized assumptions about the natural world, whom it belongs to, and who 
belongs to it. With their explicit linking of people to places, discourses ofhomeland 
in post-Soviet texts seem to be linked to knowledge and cultural systems entirely 
pre-Soviet, outside the realm of "modern," "rational," Soviet scientific thinking, They 
appear to be part of nation-building discourses rejecting Soviet rationalities and 
reclaiming powerful pre-Soviet Latvian national mythologies. 

Importantly, the post-Soviet child is located in a precisely defined national 


space and "rooted" in particular (national) memories and myths, always irrevocably 
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SKAISTA MANA TEVU ZEME 
PAR VISĀM ZEMITEM ... 


FIGURES 9.7 AND 9. 8. Figures of the Latvian countryside in post-Soviet textbooks. 
The caption reads, "Beautiful is my native land, more beautiful than any other lands." 
Source: Karule 1992: 117; Karule and Mulareka 1992: 3. 


linked to (national) geographies. Wearing traditional costumes and engaging with 
the land and animals in ways that seem leisurely and pleasant rather than labo- 
rious, children are constructed as organically linked to the natural, premodern 
world of their "native" community. Even representations of children reading and 
learning take place in nature, showing children reading a book while lying on the 
grass or sitting in the garden rather than at home or school. In fact, post-Soviet 
textbooks appear to reorient the child in time—from a linear conception of time 
characteristic of Soviet modernity to circular time—composing a picture of a 
world that emphasizes agrarian modes of life revolving around the progress of 
seasons (Mead and Silova 2013). Even the structure of the textbooks themselves 
reflects a rough correspondence to the cyclical progression of seasons throughout 
the year. While early portions of the books often feature the beginning of the 
school year and explicit imagery of the fall harvest, the middles of the books are 
marked by texts and illustrations of birds flying south, snowy landscapes, and 


winter holidays. Toward the end of the books, the snow melts, birds return, and 
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rains bring blossoms, finally leading to the summer solstice. More explicitly, several 
books feature a series of consecutive pages devoted exclusively to describing and 
illustrating the cycle of the four seasons (and important holidays associated with 
the seasons) from fall to summer, highlighting the deliberate circular, cyclical 
arrangement of the time (Mead and Silova 2013). 

Outside of school textbooks, the linking of childhood, nature, and nation 
in the post-Soviet context has been equally strong, although not exclusively 
limited to premodern conceptions of Latvia's agrarian future. Here, we see the 
emergence of diverse and competing narratives about Latvia's rural countryside. 
For example, parenting magazines (e.g., Mans Mazais (My Little One) and the 
popular press frequently praise the rural countryside for enabling people (and 
especially children) to lead healthier lifestyles, citing ecologically clean produce, 
fresh air, lack of noise pollution, and a more active physical life. Compared to life 
in rural areas, life in the cities is often discussed in more negative and alarming 
terms. For example, a series of articles published in 2014 discussed the results 
of the health inspection of Latvian schools, revealing that children in Latvian 
cities have become more obese compared to children in the countryside, who 
remain healthy and physically fit? 

Sometimes, discourses about healthy rural lifestyles unexpectedly intertwine 
with the neoliberal discourses about economic growth associated with rural devel- 
opment. Án article containing a bank advertisement for a loan, for example, pro- 
claims that "Life in the countryside is the best that could happen to you!" Aiming 
to persuade Latvian families to take a loan to purchase a rural home, a marketer 
writing for the bank explains that children's future is the first reason any family 
should consider buying a home in the countryside: "For families living in Riga 
and other large cities, one of the reasons for making a decision to move to the 
countryside is a family's desire to bring up their children in a healthy and natural 
environment. .. . children in the countryside usually spend more time in fresh air, 
rather than in front of the computer." The article goes on to say that additional 
reasons for taking a loan for the purchase ofa rural home are linked to the oppor- 
tunities to start an agricultural business or explore various entrepreneurship ideas: 
“If your property is located in a picturesque environment, it can serve as a place 


for tourist business or a guest house, bringing additional income to your family.” 
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Based on the broader analysis of the Latvian media in the mid-2000s, Ločmele 
(2011) similarly notes the emergence of the multiple narratives about the Latvian 
countryside, which are simultaneously associated with national revival, beautiful 
landscapes, healthy lifestyles, recreation for urban dwellers, and business devel- 
opment and economic growth. Similar to Estonia's "nation branding" efforts (see 
Saunders chapter in this volume for more details), Latvia too projects an image 
of its inhabitants having the capacity to “do business" in the rural countryside as 
well as “speak to the forest spirits” because of their unique heritage. In other words, 
while the rationales for linking nature and nation may have changed in the post- 
Soviet context —ranging from premodern to neoliberal imaginaries (as well as 
different combinations of both)—the rural countryside has remained a powerful 


symbol in the Latvian national imagination. 


BETWEEN PASTS, PRESENTS, AND FUTURES: 
LOCATING THE POSTSOCIALIST LATVIAN CHILD 


Running as a continuous thread through the tapestry of different historical 
periods, reverence for nature and rural landscapes has been deeply embedded in 
Latvian (national) consciousness. Emerging from premodern pagan traditions, 
it has persisted through the German crusades, Polish-Lithuanian domination, 
Swedish and Russian rule, and more recent nation-building projects, including 
the interwar period of Latvian independence, Soviet modernization and urban- 
ization projects, and the neoliberal influences of the post-Soviet period. While 
the merging of the self, nature, and nation appeared to be almost seamless at 
the turn of the nineteenth century, it did not disappear during the Soviet mod- 
ernization period. Rather, the narrative about the child, nature, and nation has 
become complexly layered, accommodating Soviet urbanization and modern- 
ization narratives, while at the same time making space for preserving the ideas 
of premodern (pagan) nature and agrarian (rural) countryside. In the post-Soviet 
context, the narratives about the nature became even more complex. As Soviet 
modernization rhetoric was lost, it was almost immediately replaced by mul- 
tiple competing narratives about the Latvian countryside as a source of national 


revival, nature's beauty, healthy lifestyles, recreation, as well as by neoliberal 
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images of rural countryside as a new space of business development, entrepre- 
neurship, and economic growth. 

What remained unchanged was the centrality of the rural countryside in the 
Latvian national imagination. Whether in dainas, childrens literature, school text- 
books, or popular press published during different historical periods, children — 
as symbolic representatives of the nations future—appear to be firmly "located" 
within a specific national context and therefore "rooted" in particular national 
memories and myths, always irrevocably linked to Latvia's national geography. 
From this perspective, rural landscapes are at once "geographies of the mind" 
(Knight 1982: 517) and "autobiographies" of groups of people (Lewis 1979: 11), 
reflecting their particular memories, values, and aspirations. They reveal the way 
people see themselves through their imagined relationship with nature, how they 
organize their social and culturallife on a daily basis, and how they create collective 
memories about their "home" land. 

This deep “rootedness” in nature defines how Latvians think about them- 
selves and governs possibilities of how they narrate their past, explain their present, 
and envision themselves in the future. As this chapter illustrates, the defining 
stories of Latvian postsocialist futures appear to be strongly rooted in other 
stories—transmitted from generation to generation—rather than political and eco- 
nomic conditions of modernity. In this context, the past, present, and future seem 
to exist almost simultaneously, erasing the traditional distinctions of time. From 
premodern to socialist to postsocialist (and perhaps postmodern), the temporality 
of childhood is thus also fundamentally reimagined— moving away from the future 
and back toward the past— breaking the linearity of progress and invoking the cycle 
of nature (Mead and Silova 2013). Throughout time, the Latvian child remains 
bound to and conditioned by a particular (national) landscape, where neoliberal 
imaginaries appear hardly hegemonic, postnational aspirations are largely elusive, 
and contemporary narratives of progress are entirely ambiguous. Instead, the story 
of Latvia's postsocialist childhood reveals entangled flows of tradition associated 
with the rural countryside—whether “practiced, cherished, lost, lamented, [or] 
preserved" (Dzenovska 2011)— constituting the nature of the child and, at the 
same time, revealing the role of the child in (re)imagining the national space and 


(re)fashioning postsocialist future itself, 
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NOTES 


1. For example, dainas are often compared with the Vedic hymns of ancient 
India. 

2. For example, Schwartz (2006) writes about the dual structure of agriculture 
that was developed during the Soviet period. On the one hand, many individual 
homesteads were liquidated and amalgamated to create larger collective farms; on the 
other hand, a parallel sector of small household plots allocated to individuals was per- 
mitted, Ihis enabled a large proportion of Latvians to continue farming, maintaining 
the relationship with the land (82). These household plots (or dacha settlements) 
became commonplace across the Soviet Union, serving as recreational getaways for 
city dwellers, commonly used for gardening, fishing, and other leisure activities. See 
Olga Shevchenko's chapter in this book for an interesting ethnographic analysis of 
the transformations undergone by one such dacha settlement outside Moscow, Russia 
during the post-Soviet period. 

3. See, for example, and article in a national online portal kasjauns.lv: http://www. 
kasjauns.|v/lv/zinas/148369/petijums-latvijas-laukos-berni-ir-slaidaki-neka-ridzinieki. 

4. See: http://www.seb.lv/info/maja/dzive-laukos-var-labakais-kas-ar-jums-noticis. 


5. Ibid. 
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AFTERWORD 


Gary Marker 


It is a great pleasure, even an honor, for me as a historian of Russia and Ukraine to 
be asked to offer a few reflections on this stimulating and wide-ranging set of papers 
about the present and inscrutable future of postsocialist Eastern Europe. Much 
like the effervescent conference that produced it, this volume offers a sprawling 
and fruitful space for its readers to think and imagine. I thank Dijana, Danijela, 
and John for giving me this opportunity. 

Asa scholar, however, I find the challenge of writing this afterword more than 
slightly intimidating. What can a historian—whose own work on the premodern 
world rarely makes it as far the early nineteenth century— intelligently contribute 
to a volume dedicated to the future ofa phenomenon born of experiences primarily 
linked to the last couple of generations? These papers come from multiple disciplines 
(political science, sociology, cultural studies, economics, literature, film studies, 
as well as history). Ihey employ a disarming array of sources and sophisticated 
methodologies, most of which I know, if at all, only by reading the works of others. 
Interpretive terms such as "branding" and “illiberal democracy" don't crop up in 
the seventeenth century. What, then, was I thinking, and what were the editors 
thinking, when we mutually agreed that I would take on this assignment? 

Fortunately, the editors, who do study the contemporary era and do know its 
methodologies and key words, have summarized the individual contributions in 
their introductory essay. They have skillfully interrogated them and woven them 
together around common themes, thus leaving me free to ruminate as a temporal 
outsider. What follow, then, are nothing more than my own idiosyncratic and 
decidedly unexpert reflections, products ofa career dedicated to studying cultures 


and histories lying east of the Rhine. 
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POST-MANIA 


All these papers bear witness to one incontrovertible fact: in just sixteen-plus years, 
the new millennium has already proven itself to be particularly unpredictable, 
strange, and disorderly. Our world is defined by an ever-lengthening lexicon of 
"posts, most of them inflected with decidedly dystopian meaning: posttruth, 
postfact, postpublic sphere, postprivacy, just to name a few. In their searching inter- 
rogation of the postsocialist condition, Jelisaveta Blagojević and Jovana Timotijevié 
take note of this contemporary tendency toward postness, (postmodern, postco- 
lonial, etc.). But they insist that not all "posts" convey a common meaning. They 
further rightly warn against accepting the normativity of any of them, a sober and 
compelling reminder of the imperative to interrogate, to always look behind or 
deconstruct the words, even arcane ones. 

Still, even a latter-day Pangloss—if such exists—must surely acknowledge 
that the most recent iterations of “post-” share a general anxiety about the near 
future, an existential, or at least academic, sense of lost signposts (apologies, this 
pun is unintended). Inherent in all of this is the abandonment of the multitude of 
teleologies of Progress (capital "P") born of the Enlightenment (probably a good 
thing). They typically convey little confidence that any of us know where we stand 
in the long march of time, or where we are going (not so good). In post-world epis- 
temologies, progress (small “p”) is measured on a decidedly small scale and in short 
steps. Regress, however, appears to be measured in fathoms. 

Examples abound. As I write these words the United States stands several 
months into a presidential administration few of us could have imagined possible 
even a year earlier. Postelection anxieties in the United States have generated a 
constant stream of new posts- (see above), more than a few of which border on the 
apocalyptic. The recent plebiscite in Turkey, the unsettling first round of French 
presidential elections, and challenges to the survival of universities in Budapest, St. 
Petersburg, and elsewhere deepen the portentous sense of darkness at dawn. Every 
day one picks up the newspaper with trepidation, in fear of what the latest headlines 
will say. Each new national election is read as a plebiscite on European integration 
and the future of nations: Greece, Austria, Italy, Moldova, Latvia, and others, with 


Germany looming large in the near future. Great Britain has voted to depart the 
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European Union, and more than one commentator has opined that this secession 
marks the beginning of the end of a common or integrated sense of Europe. 

All of this supposed unraveling of the mortal coil, whatever its ultimate 
outcome, is taking place more or less simultaneously with a manifest realignment in 
human history that is happening before our eyes: the close ofa half-millennium or 
more of Western global hegemony. It is no longer provocative to invoke the notion 
of a provincialized Europe, to paraphrase Dipesh Chakrabarty (2007). These 
days scholarship and punditry abound (both pro and contra) about the decline of 
Europe and the end of the Age of Europe This is an epoch-making reordering, a 
decentering, or possibly recentering toward China and India, of global power and 
influence with which all of us must come to terms. This constitutes a velikii-post, 
to be sure (this pun is intended’), and one that ought to be foregrounded, I think, 
in subsequent articulations of postsocialism. 

Post-EU, post-Eurozone, post-Europe, post-liberal democracy: just a few 
years ago all of these would have seemed absurd, but today they loom large as an 
easily imaginable, if decidedly unradiant, future. More disturbing to most ofus is the 
wide-ranging revival of a virulent right-wing populism, articulating an essentialist 
nationalism typically directed against alien "others," including migrants, asylum 
seekers, and occasionally some populations holding citizenship. In the United States, 
epithets such as "bad hombres" and "other people's babies" regularly spew forth from 
the mouths of some political leaders. Here one might well inquire, whither Emma 
Lazarus?? Such language reflects a public legitimation of a demonizing alterity, not 
for the first time in our history, certainly, and not only in the United States, but with 
a self-assured stridency that is startling. Too often this rhetoric, and the policies it 
espouses, sound uncomfortably close to a fascism that most of us thought was long 
dead and buried. Yesterday's beyond-the-pale collaborators are today reimagined by 
resurgent nationalists (or possibly “rebranded,” in the way that Robert Saunders has 
conveyed the term) as heroic figures, defenders of the nation or ethnos under siege, 
forced by impossible circumstances to make hard and unpalatable decisions. In her 
recent campaign for the presidency, Marine Le Pen absolved France of any complicity 
in Vichy and the Holocaust. And amid the current furor in the United States about 
the fate of Confederate flags and statues, more than a few tweets and blogs have rein- 


terpreted them as symbols of nobility and heritage, even “Americanism.” 
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Some recent books have taken the futuristic dark side of post- several steps 
beyond hemispheric geopolitics by painting scenarios of global economies soon to 
be controlled entirely by posthuman robotics with no space left for human labor? 
Others have predicted an imminent future of warfare in which intelligent weapons 
(so-called “autonomous weapons" or, more affectionately, “cyber destroyers” as 
described in a recent program on the History Channel) decide on their own when 
and where to attack without any input from mortal generals or political leaders. 
‘This is nothing like the postmodern notion of posthuman bodies that had some 
currency a few years back. No, these authors are dyed-in-the-wool, flesh-and-blood 
(or maybe nuts-and-bolts), real-existing ontologists, anticipating the phased obso- 
lescence of human beings in the realms we have heretofore deemed the quintes- 
sence of Homo. Scary stuff. 

And yet... well, it’s complicated. For all of our anxiety-driven “posts-” over 
global madness run amok, there is another side. If given a chance, what type of 
reset would we choose? A great many of us (including, I suspect, most readers of 
this collection), whether we reside in Europe (west and east), the Americas, or 
elsewhere, often experience the weakening of boundaries as pleasure or emanci- 
pation. Globalization has enabled levels of communication, travel, collaboration, 
and of course modes of consumption that were unimaginable a generation ago. 
Organizing every aspect of the conference on which this volume is based would 
have been infinitely more taxing, if not impossible, back in the day. 

As academics we travel much more easily than in the past, communicate in 
an instant with colleagues across the oceans, share ideas, hypotheses, tastes, etc., 
as an everyday phenomenon. No longer are our modes of analysis constrained by 
system-defined or nation-based paradigms. Our scholarly or professional work 
is far less likely than before to be held hostage by state-to-state vetting, negoti- 
ations, and the vagaries of diplomatic relations (although as I write these words 
this hard-won freedom of intellectual mobility appears to be in some jeopardy). A 
cynic might argue that this mobility is less a victory of intellectual freedom and 
more a smug recognition by those in power that we, the authors of such abstruse 
prose, attract few readers outside of academia. No matter. In the end, who among 
us would wish to return to how it was before? 

Against this cascade of ever new and more anxious “posts-” of the day, 


postsocialism looks positively old-hat and refreshingly even-tempered. Already 
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into its third decade, the term has gained intellectual traction, a certain gravitas, 
with an accepted place in the academic logosphere. None of these papers fall 
victim to the chorus of pessimism that surrounds us. No doomsday scenarios, 
no Gotterdammerungen. Conversely, no svetlye budushchie* either. Instead, they 
embrace complexity and indeterminacy as a basis for making scholarly inter- 
ventions into politics and culture. Each of them evokes a consistent openness to 
thinking about distant and recent pasts, real and imagined, to considering mul- 
tiple future possibilities, countertexts if you will, some of them actually good! On 


second thought, perhaps a historical afterword is not so out of line. 


FUTURES INDETERMINATE 


These papers have something important to teach us about how we might think 
about futures, and to stimulate serious reflection and beg for follow-up. Without 
exception they are inflected with an aspiration fora postsocialism characterized by 
human dignity, freedom, intellectual vivacity, and collective well-being. All of this 
is delivered with a light and non-stentorian touch, implied rather than preached. 
The authors initiate conversations on postsocialism rather than conclude them. 
By the time one closes the volume, every reader will have found some things with 
which to agree enthusiastically and others to contest vigorously, all in a spirit of 
academic and civic friendship. The topic is far from exhausted. Clearly, the orga- 
nizers need to convene another conference, the sooner the better. 

What about the term itself? As conveyed in these pages, postsocialism 
eschews the simple antinomies of past and present, and replaces it with a nar- 
rative of ongoing counter-point. Indeed, the past is never buried. Rather it lives 
on amid postsocialism as memory, as nostalgia, as fantasy, as everyday behavior, 
as unfinished business, as pain, as social attitudes that to everyone s surprise 
remain deeply entrenched, or as a source or inspiration for future possibilities. 
While they take varying and sometimes competing approaches to “postso- 
cialism," they all convey a sense of comfort with its use. Several overflow with 
empirical curiosity, paradox, and wonder at some of the recombinants of post- 
socialism's DNA at the micro level. 

Masa Kolanović, for example, describes an unanticipated cultural afterlife of 


socialism in a post-Yugoslavia otherwise still coping with the pain ofthe breakup. 
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Iveta Silova's investigation of imagined childhoods in modern Latvian schoolbooks 
uncovers inflections of socialism in bucolic representations that, on the surface, 
reject every trope of the socialist imaginary. Olga Shevchenko's participant eth- 
nography of the changing spaces in the dacha community of her childhood sim- 
ilarly finds that some Soviet notions of public space still survive, if strangely, in 
the complex renegotiation of the physical and social landscape of the community. 
Similarly, Heather DeHaans adaptation of Alexei Yurchak's idea of vnye (i.e. 
outside of, but not in opposition to, prescribed norms and values) offers a sad and 
sobering look at post-Soviet Baku, the loss of shared spaces, and the vanished 
complicated-but-genuine inter-ethnic convivencia. In psychological reaction to the 
sense of loss, she shows, some present and former residents have reverted to Soviet/ 
extra-Soviet identities (especially the valorization of bakinets) for a place that is in 
so many ways unrecognizable to them. 

Other contributions, including David Ost's venture into the semipe- 
riphery as both concept and physical space and Sanja Potkonjak and Nevena 
Škrbić Alempijević's analysis of Marshal Tito Square as a site of competing 
memory, gaze directly into the conflictual, at times deeply disturbing, prac- 
tices of contemporary politics in postsocialist states. Quite a few contributions 
shed light on the escalating inequalities and disruptions wrought by global and 
local neoliberalisms (Ost, Kotz, DeHaan, and Shevchenko), or on efforts to, 
in essence, get with the program (Robert Saunders's discussion of “ ‘Brand’ 
New States,” specifically Estonia’s remarkable foray into fashioning itself as 
a national brand). 

I cannot say that I as yet grasp what postsocialism means, heuristically, onto- 
logically, or normatively. But these papers have provided me with a pretty good idea 
of what I would call the vital spaces of postsocialism, both physical and discursive, 
within which a great deal of creative thinking about futures and pasts is privileged. 
Here I list just three—geography, academia, and the elusive public sphere—even 
though I'm sure several more such spaces can be identified. These are the ones that 
I see as being most germane to the papers at hand. All three arise repeatedly, and 
they intersect with one another analytically and around the existential imperative 
of rethinking. All, in explicit and implicit formulations, construct these spaces as 


centerpieces of rethinking, incubators perhaps. 
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The first space is the most obvious, geography, defined by the Eastern Europe 
states that used to be part of the socialist camp. All of these states, and the people 
who populate them, physically reside in a real existing postsocialism. For them 
postsocialism is not an abstraction but a quotidian reality. Thinking about it, or 
about aspects of it, is, as we have seen, is inescapable. Here DeHaan, Shevchenko, 
Silova, and others offer vivid examples of on-the-ground struggles for meaning. 

A second space is largely confined to academic discourse, a scholarly habitus 
of expertise among those who have built their careers on studying the places for- 
merly known as socialist. For this cohort, the goal is to understand, and to inquire 
whether discernible patterns or features are emerging, out of which they may begin 
to posit, or hypothesize, some generalizations. Life after "comparative communist 
systems,” if you will. Each one of the contributors and their audiences collectively 
instantiate this one. 

The third space as I see it is the realm of action, more opaque than the 
others but almost certainly the most important. Here I employ the term in a spe- 
cific way, following Hannah Arendt’s explication in The Human Condition. For 
Arendt, action exists as the most sublime, or most completely human, of the triad 
that she saw as constitutive of vita activa: work: labor, work, and action. Action, 
she argued, is simultaneously the embodiment, pursuit, and reproduction of 
freedom, freedom through unceasing engagement in life as it actually is (Dasein) 
(Arendt 1958). Action, she posited, is self-revealing, embedded in narrative, and 
forever undertaken under circumstances of unpredictability. This description 
corresponds very closely with the displays of action-as-freedom that we see acted 
out in many of these papers. In a geopolitical note, it is striking how frequently 
these spaces emerge from, or situate themselves within, a geopolitical locus east 
of the Alps and west of the Urals. Not as avatars of someone else’s history, but 
as discursive sites of their own (I shall return to this theme below). Iam coming 
to believe that one might profitably speak of postsocialism as a discrete set of 
practices, ways of reconfiguring everyday life that have developed in the semipe- 
riphery societies that formerly lived under vanguard parties overseeing socialist 
command economies. Much of the material presented in the papers fit this 
description, and the piquant discussions throughout the conference repeatedly 


reference the idea. 
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PASTS IMPERFECT 


This habitus of futures indeterminate suggests value, so sayeth the premodern his- 
torian, in situating postsocialism not just within the immediate socialist past but 
within distant times as well. Today's “Laws of History” are fickle and seemingly at 
odds with each other, alternately measured in flashes of time and in long stretches 
of distant pasts. I would venture a guess that the contributors would agree with 
this observation. Let us call to mind Eric Hobsbawm's oft-quoted nostrum, "Ihe 
only certain thing about the future is that it will surprise even those who have 
seen farthest into it.” After conceding that Great October failed to deliver on its 
emancipatory promises, he nevertheless remained open to the possibility of positive 
change, while conceding he could not imagine what shape it might take. Walter 
Benjamin, critical theory's lugubrious towering philosopher of pessimism, also 
insisted on affixing his gloom explicitly to the present. Pessimism, as he theorized 
it, dialectically implied future—and more uplifting— alternatives, alternatives 
that he too could not imagine. His constant here was time, an awareness that past 
time constituted something much greater than merely a prelude to the present. 

Against the backdrop of futures as pasts it is not at all surprising that much 
of the intellectual business of postsocialism is about the nation, what constitutes 
it, who is in it (and who is not), what are its inscriptions? Where do the decades of 
socialism fit into the picture? A great deal of the terrain of postsocialism consists 
of newly formed or newly reconstituted states. For them, defining the nation has 
been a first-order and ongoing imperative of state formation. Of necessity, it has 
meant counterposing the nation state to the previous realities of socialist republics, 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. Not surprisingly, then, many of the tropes pre- 
sented here have a long pedigree, and they harken back to earlier debates, previous 
imaginaries, and older fantasies of ethnogenesis. 

As I read and reread these papers I am repeatedly struck by how familiar 
some of the cultural and political agendas of national renewal sound, how often 
they echo previous ways of understanding. Some of the rethinking seems more 
like recycling of nationalist or ethnic imaginaries from the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. This topic surfaced in several discussions during the conference, 


especially around memory and nation. Silova's depiction of a bucolic imaginary is 
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particularly apposite here, as several of those in attendance remarked. Herder and 
romanticism revived. Originality is not the issue here, since looking for relevant 
precedents or ways of thinking makes good sense when confronting the enormous 
and abrupt transformations that the collapse of socialism imposed. 

So let us dwell for just a moment on the explanatory and political values 
of situating the present within a longer or more distant past. Not so long ago 
scholars and pundits thought of the Soviet Union as a given, a long-standing, well- 
entrenched state and social system that would surely survive into the distant future. 
Few imagined an alternative arrangement, certainly not within our lifetime. Those 
who did were dismissed as fabulists or delusional. With little reflection or dissent 
they/we periodized not just Russian history but European and world history 
around Great October, 1917, as the twentieth century's Stunde Null, the point of 
departure that led the globe into a new era (ten days that shook the world). We 
slipped far too easily into this teleological mind-set, and held fast to it almost until 
the very moment in late 1991 when the Soviet Union ceased to be. We deemed 
the Soviet era, irrespective of whether we liked it, to be long in duration, stable 
in its rootedness. We taught our courses that way. We wrote our books that way. 

Twenty-five years on, that bedrock of knowledge that we unwaveringly passed 
on to our students looks exceedingly naive. As epochs go the Soviet era turned 
out to be but a blink of an eye, lasting just under three-quarters ofa century! 
How transformative could it have been, some now suggest, in the longer scheme 
of things? Such appears to be the outlook of the current leadership of the Russian 
Federation, who seem to have chosen to deal with the October Revolution's cen- 
tenary not through public pomp and high visibility, but by largely ignoring it as 
something best not mentioned lest it dredge up painful memories and discord. 

Before 1917, of course, there was the Empire, and imperial pasts are now 
back in vogue, demanding attention from multiple perspectives. Byzantium, Rome, 
Egypt, China, the Ottomans, the Chingissids, the Romanovs, the Habsburgs, 
and other empires thrived for centuries. Some parliamentary republics also are 
well into their third century. Many of today's postsocialist leaders recognize this 
fact, and go to some lengths to celebrate it. In the Russian Federation, official 
ideologists quite openly link the current state to a long tradition of Russian state- 


based greatness and Russian-ness, thereby symbolically affixing the present to the 
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imperial past rather than to the Soviet one. Some former Soviet republics have 
traced a similar arc of reinvention, in which the Soviet period was an aberration, a 
brief glitch in an otherwise long trajectory of national history. So, too, have several 
former "brother countries." 

The current revival of empire studies reminds us that they were indeed the 
norm throughout the vast expanse of Asia and Europe (from Britain to China) 
until fairly recently, far more enduring than modern nation states.“ In fact the long 
endurance of premodern empires has, or ought to have, first-order relevance to our 
perspectives on postsocialism. First ofall, most of these long-lived empires traversed 
the very geographies under discussion, mostly but not entirely as borderlands. The 
sedimentary overlay of these empires has at least as much relevance to today's post- 
socialist societies as does the era of the Five-Year Plans. Secondly, empires almost 
invariably explicitly structured themselves around what historians now call "the 
politics of difference," that is, the recognition that multipeopling was a fact of life 
and evidence of imperial mastery. The empires that ruled over the eastern terrains of 
Europe and Eurasia explicitly sanctioned religious, ethnic, and cultural diversities, 
albeit as privilege and toleration of subject peoples rather than as freedom. They were 
formally multiconfessional, as was the Polish Commonwealth. 

Relative to postsocialism and the subtexts of freedom and dignity that blend 
these papers together, several possible broad perspectives emerge from an imperial 
long view. Many of these papers speak movingly about the scars and legacies of 
interethnic violence, displacement, and exclusion since the late 1980s, some but 
not all a replay of enmities whose origins lay in the distant past. I am not for one 
second proposing that we harken back to the good old days of a long-gone yes- 
teryear when crowned heads ensured that all groups had their place. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that life for neatly everyone in these empires was hard, 
violent, unequal, unfree, brutal, severely regimented, and short. Interethnic and 
interreligious violence was endemic, a lesson made abundantly clear by David 
Nirenberg's now classic Communities of Violence (1996). But the eliminationist 
scourges of modernity— permanent expulsions, ethnic cleansings, population 
exchanges, mass exterminations, and genocide—all of them born of the essentialist 
extremes of nationalist, ethnic, and religious identities, and that have cast their 


dark shadows over postsocialist geopolitics, generally were not. If one abiding goal 
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of the postsocialist political agenda (and, I suspect, of this volume) is to articulate 
pathways to citizenship that embrace mutually respectful coexistence, pathways 
predicated on freedom rather than edicts of toleration, maybe we have a thing or 
two to learn from the imperial past. 

How might we do so? Ihis is where the volume's pedagogy matters the most. 
‘The contributors point us toward a definition of learning that foregoes the sweeping 
narratives in favor of smaller theory and more contingent explanation. Sadly, the 
more media-savvy world of punditry typically abjures contingency and particu- 
larity. For the stargazers, theorizing grandly into the future has proven irresistible. 
Justa couple of decades ago, in the midst of perestroika, before the dust had settled 
from the Berlin wall's collapse, futurists and respected social scientists alike were 
already busily positing competing scenarios for the next big post- Cold War (apol- 
ogies, this post- business has become addictive) idea: the End of History; the clash 
of Civilizations; a new age dawning of global Harmony and global Citizenship; 
dawning Techno-utopia through Cyberspace in which communication would be 
free, universal, and uncontrolled. Once more, all wrong and, from hindsight, out- 
rageously overdetermined. All of these visionary projections turned out to have 
discursive half-lives of a few years, save perhaps Samuel Huntington’s controversial 


model of an intractable clash of civilizations. 


FINAL REFLECTIONS 


To my mind, Hobsbawm's Law serves as the guiding spirit for reading every essay 
in this collection and coming to terms with the unsettled environment in which 
they were crafted. All of them write concretely about today, and when they project 
a hopeful guiding light into the future, they do so with caution. This is particularly 
noticeable in Maša Kolanović's reflections on socialism as a source of inspiration 
for creative alternatives. Similarly, David Kotz, whose analysis of neoliberal post- 
socialism paints a picture of unavoidable structural contradictions, posits social- 
isms future as a possibility rather than as a dialectical inevitability. Most of the 
other papers follow suit to one degree or another. 

Let us return one final time to geopolitics and its contestations. The Eastern 


Europe depicted here is decidedly not the one that eighteenth-century western 
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European travelers invented in their own image, which has been so eloquently 
chronicled by Larry Wolff (1994). Eastern Europeans have constituted their own 
subjects, their own founts of inspiration, whose relevance at times has resonated 
far beyond the regions physical borders. The initial frisson generally faded in due 
time, as we all know. Most of these projects fell far short of initial hopes, and some 
simply failed. But Eastern Europe's association with the search for creative pos- 
sibilities remained, a place that ever privileged transcendent dialectical thinking, 
sometimes out of optimism, other times out of temporal pain. ‘Two urgent ques- 
tions arise here. First, can we imagine a cogent (i.e., informed, nuanced, deeply 
reflective, nonessentialist, nondeterministic) explanation for the multigenerational 
creativity of this particular semiperiphery? Second, does postsocialist space, as 
reflected in these papers, continue this tradition? 

I shall leave the first question to others to ponder, possibly at my hoped-for 
conference number two. To the second question, based on what I have read in 
these pages, the answer is yes. Here let me revisit Arendt’s The Human Condition. 
Its conception of action fits several of our subjects very well. In this context the 
space of action refers to the milieux populated by creative political figures and 
public intellectuals who lived in or concerned themselves with Eastern Europe, 
who engaged the here and now, and via their policies and—one hopes—informed 
commentary directed at making sense of the present and at improving it without 
destroying it. This is a realm long associated with socialist Eastern Europe, whether 
in the example of the uprisings of 1956 in Poland and Hungary; the pursuit of a 
particular notion of Marxist humanism (e.g., Praxis in Yugoslavia, Prague Spring, 
Solidarnosc’ and the early career of Leszek Kolakowski in Poland); the quest for a 
revived civil society (the western journal Praxis, Andrew Arato, Timothy Garton 
Ash, etc.); or the politicized world of art and film. From the Soviet side, one could 
certainly add the figures behind perestroika and glasnost’ to this list, and probably 
the Lieberman reforms of the early 1960s as well. 

Of course, freedom—much like democracy— means radically different 
things to different people, and at different times. Some of the recent formulations 
of “national freedom" are not to everyone's liking. I would say much the same thing 
about practices of postsocialism. So this is not entirely a call to celebrate. But the 


creative juices are nonetheless flowing in Eastern Europe. On the ideological level, 
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“illiberal democracy" has developed its fullest articulation in the Fidesz movement 
of Hungary, from which it has spread through the region and beyond. Quitea lot of 
scholarship now exists on the subject, and the idea (or at least the term) has caught 
on in several national capitals inside and outside of Europe. Institutionally, the 
endemic corruption common to most postsocialist political economies is looked on 
by some social scientists as a new normal, a more general model for state formation. 
Inan era devoid of competing systems, some suggest, when the global mobility of 
capital often trumps the will of governments, kleptocracy has developed rules of 
its own, a sense of order and predictability, a new way of naturalizing authority. 
Some now suggest that one should expect variants of this pattern elsewhere as a 
mode of both accommodation and resistance to globalized capital in defense of 
national sovereignty. 

Both of these phenomena situate the principal locus of freedom after Socialism 
squarely within the state or nation rather than as the birthrights of individuals, eman- 
cipatory classes, or the ever-elusive “people.” This is the language of old-fashioned 
nationalism, a countertext to socialism, repurposed for a global age. Their narrative 
constructions leave the place of civil society, the law, and the realities of multipeopled 
territory largely unexplored, and decidedly unprivileged. In both cases the justifi- 
cation is expressed as national resistance within a stark geopolitical binary: the failed 
economic and strategic promises of western integration and its concomitant morality, 
deemed an unacceptable assault on traditional roles and biopolitics. 

This unquestionably constitutes one set of exports from the geopolitics of 
postsocialism. As we have seen, though, the terrain of postsocialism is nothing 
if not perpetually contested. The papers here offer a different set, a presentation 
of alternative images and possibilities that implicitly situate action and freedom 
elsewhere, in the everyday and as a dynamic primarily of local practices and adap- 
tations. To my mind, this alternative is a far more promising and invigorating 
postsocialism than the Manicheanism of the illiberal state. Eventually, one may 
only hope, the local variants will resonate more widely. But for that we can only 


imagine. Never forget Hobsbawm’s Law. 


Port Jefferson, New York 
May 18, 2017 
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NOTES 


1. In Russian velikii means “great,” and post means “a fast.” "Velikii Post” is the 
Russian term for Lent. 

2. Emma Lazarus, the author of The New Colossus (1883), whose words are 
inscribed on the Statue of Liberty: "Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free, the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. Send these, 
the homeless, tempest-tost to me, I lift my lamp beside the golden door." 

3. A quick Google search produces such foreboding headlines as, "Robot Factories 
Could Threaten Jobs of Millions of Garment Workers," The Guardian, July 16, 2016; 
"Chinese Factories Replace 90% of Human Workers with Robots," www.zmescience.com. 

4. "Radiant futures." 

5. ‘The press has reported on this widely. See, for example, a comment from The Inde- 
pendent of March 2, 2017: "Indeed, it is not at all clear, with eight months to go, whether 
Russia will hold any official commemoration at all, come that centenary.’ "Can Putin's 
Divided Russia Be Reconciled in Remembrance as It Marks the Centenary of the 1917 Rev- 
olutions?” The Independent, March 2, 2017. www.independent.co.uk/russian-revolutions/. 

6. The bibliography of weighty new empire studies is already lengthy. Two works 
of particular resonance have been Barkey 2008, and Burbank and Cooper 2010. 
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